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[Plati 38.] 



THE ANDERSON VERONICA. 



(VERONICA ANDERSON!!.) 



A GARDEN HYBRID. 



$ Veronica spegiosa. 



9 Veronica salicifolia. 



Uvery one is now familiar with the graceful half-hardy Willow-leaved Veronica of New Zealand 
{V. mlici/olia), which is so commonly known in gardens under the ali&s of V. LindleyL It is 
a shrub with narrow willow-like leaves, and graceful spikes of white flowers. 

Equally common has become that far more imposing, though less graceful species, the Showy 
Veronica or Napuka {V. specioaa), from the same country, conspicuous for its broad blunt solid 
leaves imitating those of the laurel, and its stiff erect massive tufts of deep violet flowers. 

Both are nearly hardy — in Devonshire and Cornwall quite so: but in most of the English and all 
the Scotch counties they can only be made to thrive as greenhouse plants, among which they are 
the gayest in their season, which is autumn. 

It occurred to a very intelligent gentleman named Anderson, residing at Maryfield, near 
Edinburgh, who has long occupied himself with questions of hybridisation, that the two plants would 
probably cross. He therefore powdered the stigma of the Willow-leaved Veronica with the pollen 
of the Napuka, from which sprang a most extraordinary race, now called V. Andersonii. The 
leaves of the mule are broader than those of the Willow-leaved, narrower and thinner than those of 
Napuka; the manner of growth and form of the tufts of flowers is exactly intermediate, and 
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THE ANDERSON YERONICA. 



stranger still each tuft is particoloured, white at the bottom like the Willow-leaved, rich violet at 
the top like the Napuka ! In short, the newly constituted plant is one of the most beautiful of 
all those which the art of man has yet, with all reverence be it said, succeeded in creating. It 
flowers copiously in September and October. 

We understand that Mr. Anderson has yet another curiosity of this kind, between Veronica 
saxatilU and V.fruticulosa, blue, with purple veins " through a distinct intermediate." 
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I. THE SPOTTED PLEIONE. 

(PLEIONE MACULATA.) 

II. THE BOTTLE PLEIONE. 

(PLEIONE LAOENARIA.) 



Terrestrial Alpine Herbaceous Plants, from Northern India, belonging to the Natural Order of Ohciiids. 



£prrtfic Cfjarartert. 



I. THE SPOTTED PLEIONE. — Pseudobulbs whole- 
coloured, short, thick, rounded, narrowed at the base. 
Bract abort, inflated, roundish, hooded. Sepals and petals 
oral, acute. Lip rounded, entire, emargmate, with 
7 crested lines. 



I. PLEIONE MACULATA ; pseudobulbis nnicoloribus 
teretibus crassis basi angustatis, bractea brevi subrotuuda 
cucullata inflata, sepalis petalisque ovalibus acutif, labello 

* rotundato integerrimo emarginato liueis 7 cristatis. 



Gomphostylis Candida : WaUick ic. ined. Coelogyue maculata : LiiulL in Wallich, Plant, At, raiiorrt, I., 45, t. 53. 



II. THE BOTTLE PLEIONE.— Pseudobulbs flask-shaped, 
clouded. Bract hooded, acute, very much tapering to 
the base. Sepals and petals linear-lanceolate, acuminate. 
Lip rounded, entire, emarginate, with 5 crested lines. 



II. PLEIONE LAOENARIA; pseudobulbis lagenieformi- 
bus nebulosis, bractea cucullata acuta basi longe angus- 
tata, sepalis petalisque ltneari-lanceolatis acuminatis, 
labello rotundato integerrimo emarginato liueis 5 cristatis. 



rrHKSE beautiful plants are from the Alps of India. The first was found by Dr. Wallich's collectors 
on rocks and the trunks of trees, among moss, on the Khasija Mountains. Mr. Thomas Lobb 
found both in such places, and sent them to Messrs. Veitch, to whom we are indebted for specimens 
received last October. The Khasija name, according to Dr. Wallich, is Atia-CItakarpate. 

The Spotted Pleione has long been known to botanists as a species belonging to that Alpine 
group of so-called Coelogynes, of which C. Wattichiana is the best known example, and to which the 
Epidendrum pracox and humile of Smith are also assigned. They certainly resemble greatly the 
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THE SPOTTED AND BOTTLE PLEIONE. 



genus Ccelogyne, to which one of us, many years since, reduced them, but they differ in certain 
points, to which we shall advert when we proceed to figure Pleione Aumilis, another charming 
species, of which Messrs. Yeitch have also obtained possession. 

The Bottle Pleione was received at the same time, mixed with the last. It is, however, 
obviously distinct, not only in colour, but in the form of the bracts and lobes of the flower, and in 
the number of crested lines upon the lip. It was distributed among Dr. Wallich's dried plants, 
No. 1763, under the name of Ccelogyne humilh. 

Those who have seen the wondrous beauty of the Wallich Pleione at Chatsworth, will easily 
understand what these may become under similar treatment. The method followed in cultivating 
such mountaineers in Bengal is thus stated by Dr. Wallich : — 

" They were introduced into the Hon. East India Company's Garden at Calcutta, in 1816, and 
I have often had the satisfaction of seeing them in flower there. Our mode of treating these and 
similar Epiphytes is to place them on beds made of brickwork, raised four or five feet from the 
ground, containing a rich mould, mixed with a large proportion of pebbles, and resting on a stratum 
of large stones or masses of vitrified bricks, so as to admit of being perfectly drained. The surface 
is covered with a quantity of moss, and the whole structure is placed in a shady and sheltered 
situation, corresponding to the natural place of the growth of such plants. By the aid of these beds, 
and by a constant attention to the necessity of keeping the roots as well as the plants themselves 
moderately moist, I have succeeded in cases even where there was but little hope ; for instance, with 
plants from the higher regions of Nepal, and even from Gossain Than, in the Himalaya." 

All the species are Alpine. Dr. Royle describes the P. pracox as being found ornamenting with 
its large, richly-coloured flowers the branches of Oaks on Loudour, at 7500 feet of elevation, in 
30° N. Lat., but only during the moisture of the rainy season. The secret of their successful 
cultivation in England lies in keeping them cool and dry while at rest, and forcing them with 
heat, moisture, and bright light as long as they are inclined to grow. What plants are they for 
exhibition tables ! 
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GLEANINGS AND ORIGINAL MEMORANDA. 



249. DeUTZIa gracilis. Zuccarini. A fine hardy deciduous shrub from Japan, with weeping 
branches profusely covered with small while (lowers. Belongs to the Syringes (Philadelphacete). 
Introduced by Dr. v. Siebold. (Fig. 121.) 



The beauty of inch Deutziaa aa we have already in nui 
renders every new aperies an object of interval- Thin, u lm- : 
the damp valleys and lofty mountains of Japin, is aairl Ui DM 
about two yards high ; its branches are long, flexible, and 
especially when in flower. The leaves are small, 
lanceolate, or ovals-lanceolate, tapering to the point wi 1 
tares, and a coating on both face* of fine starry I) . 
branches are covered with lateral branchlets, beariu 
graceful racemes of white flowers abont aa targe as tl 
Medlar (AnulmchUr). The Block haa been purchaM<! 
Baumann, of Ghent, who will put it into circulation. 
It is said to prefer a aoil that ia slightly moist in 

It is necessary to observe that under the false 
name of Deutsia gracilis, there exists in Garden* a 
worthless Callicarp, which Siebold calls 0. Jfunuoh'. 

250. Campanula colobata. Watliek. 
(alias Campanula Moore roftiaiifi, Wallich.) 
A trailing frame perennial? with purple 
flowers of little beauty. Native of the 
Sikkim- Himalaya, and other mountainous 
Indian regions. Introduced at Kew. 

Raised from seeds sent by Dr. Hooker, to the 
Royal Gardens of Kew, in 1049, from Sikkim Hima- 
laya, at an elevation of 10,000 feet above the level of 
the sea. It seems quite hardy, and flowered through 
the autumn in the open border, even as late aa 
November. It is variable in its growth, sometimes 
erect, sometimes) trailing. « Its copious deep- 
coloured bell-flowers would render it a great orna- 
ment for rock-work." From its appearance at the 
present time, we have every reason to think it will 
prove perennial. Few plants from the elevated 
regions within or near the tropics are able to 
resist the severity of some of our winters without 
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GLEANINGS AND ORIGINAL MEMORANDA. 



protection. It is therefore desirable to keep plants in small pots, under a frame, planting them out in the 
spring.— Bot. Mag., t 4555. 

On the opposite page are figures of some little known species of Oncidium, viz : — 

251. Oncidium lunatum. Bindley, in Bot. Reg., t. 1929. Flowers pale primrose, with rich 
brown spots; lip white, with pale brown stains. — Demerara. — (Fig. 122, about natural size.) 

252. Oncidium gracile. Bindley, in Bot. Beg., 1920. Flowers whole-coloured, yellow. — 
Brazil. — (Fig. 123, twice the natural size.) 

253. Oncidium sphegiperum. Bindley, in Bot. Beg., 1848, misc. 23. Flowers very pale 
clear greenish yellow, with the sepals and petals stained with rust at the base ; lip clear yellow, 
with numerous broken crimson bands. — Brazil. — (Fig. 124, flower, twice the natural size.) 

254. Oncidium serpens. Bindley, Genera et Sp. Orch., p. 204. Flowers yellow, spotted with 
dark brown. — Peru. — (Fig, 125, flower, about natural size.) 

255. Oncidium pulvinatum. Bindley, in Bot. Reg., 1838, misc. 115. Flowers bright yellow, 
with a crimson base to the sepals and petals, and numerous specks of the same colour on the lip. 
— Brazil. — (Fig. 126, flower, less than natural size.) 

256. Oncidium Wentworthianum. Bateman,inBot.Reg., 1810, misc. 194. Flowers yellow, 
with deep brown bars on the sepals and petals, and a cinnamon-coloured stain over the base of the 
lip. — Guatemala. — Of this there are two distinct varieties of size and colour; the second, in the 
possession of Sir Philip Egerton, has flowers twice as large and as richly coloured as in the variety 
first known. (Fig. 127, flower, natural size of the original variety.) 

257. Oncidium deltoideum. Bindley, in Bot. Reg., t. 2006. Flowers bright yellow, whole- 
coloured, except the lip and column-wings, which are spotted with rich red. — Peru. — (Fig. 128, 

flower, natural size.) 

258. Oncidium Suttoni. Bateman, in Bot. Reg., 1842, misc. 8. Flowers greenish-yellow, 
with the base of all the parts a uniform dirty brown. — Mexico. — (Fig. 129, a flower, rather above the 
usual size.) 

259. Oncidium nanum. Bindley, in Bot. Reg., 1840, misc. 80. Flowers very small, bright 
yellow, with rich red spots. — Guiana. — (Fig t ISO, flower, four times the natural size.) 

260. Oncidium Karwinskii. Sertum orchidaceum, 25. Flowers large, bright yellow, barred 
with brown. Lip white at the end, deep violet at the base. — Oaxaca. — (Fig. 131, a flower, quarter 
the natural size.) This is given to show how the Onoids differ from Miltonias, which are 
distinguished by the absence of warts, plates, or crest of any kind upon the base of the lip. Nothing 
of the kind being present here, the species is now called Miltonia Karwinskii. See Journal of 
Jlort. Soc., iv. 88, where is a full-sized figure of the flower. 

261. Oncidium pumilum. Boddigei Bot. Cab., t. 1782. Flowers very small, yellow, marbled 
with brown. — Brazil. — (Fig. 132, flower, four times the natural size.) 

262. Oncidium Hartwegii. Bindley, in Planta Hartwegiana, p. 1 51. Flowers small, brownish 
yellow, apparently whole-coloured. — Peru. — (Fig. 188, twice the natural size.) 

263. Oncidium unguiculatum. Bindley, in Journ. of Hort. Soc., 1. 803. Flowers pale green, 
speckled with crimson, and a clear yellow lip. — Mexico. — (Fig. 184, column and lip, half natural 

size.) 
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264. Oncidiuh suave. Lindley, in Bot. 
Reg., 1848, misc. 22. Flowers primrose-colour, 
sweet-scented, stained with cinnamon at the base 
of all the parts. — Mexico. — (Pig. 185, a lip, tie 
natural size.) 






265. OXCIDIUM KP.TUSUM. JArtdlfy, in Bot. 

Reg., 1920. Flowers yellow, the sepals and petals 
broadly banded with brown ; the lip whole- 
coloured. — Peru. — (Fig. 186, a complete fiower, 
natural size.) 

266. Oncidiuh oblongatum. Lindleg, in 
Bot. Reg., 1844, misc. 11. Flowers very pale 
sulphur-yellow, with bright light crimson specks 
at the base of all the parts, lip included. — 
Mexico. — (Fig. 187, lip and column, leu than 
natural size.) 

267. Oncidium diqitatum. Lindley, in 
Planta Harttoegiana, p. 94. Flowers green and 
white, the colour of 0. leucochilum, of which it 
seems a variety, distinguished by the lip being 
less lobed, and the number of fingers nine of 
equal length, not five of which two are rudimen- 
tary. — Guatemala. — (Fig. 188, column and Up, 
natural size.) 
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268. Pistia Stratiotes. Idnnaus. A hothouse floating plant of no beauty. Native of all 
parts of the Tropics. Flowers green, inconspicuous. Belongs to Lemnads (Pistiaceae). 

This now common, and, we think, very ugly plant, is thus spoken of by Sir William Hooker in the Botanical Magazine, 
t. 4564. We have only presumed to make a few indispensible corrections in the style : — 

" With no floral beauty to recommend it, a more delicate and graceful object cannot well be seen in a tropical-house 
than tufts of Pistia Stratiotes, of the tenderest green imaginable, floating on the surface of a vessel of water or a tank. The 
leaves are connected together into a rose-shaped tuft, and these send out runners bearing other plants in all stages of 
growth. Dr. Roxburgh aptly compares them to half-grown lettuce plants. They continue in great beauty all summer 
and autumn, and in early winter they show symptoms of weakness or decay ; but, with a little care, plenty of young 
plants may be retained for the following spring, when they soon revive and reproduce by offsets. The inflorescence 
is nestled at the base of the leaf, and it may easily be seen there, by some of the young unfolded leaves, that the spathe 
which encloses the flowers is nothing but a modified leaf, the lower sides involute, and bearing the stamens and pistil. 
These flowers possess no beauty. The roots are a very pretty object when a plant is lifted out of the water, for here, as 
in the Duckweed (Lemna) of our own country— and Pistia is sometimes called tropical Duckweed,— the roots descend 
loose into the water, with no necessary attachment to soil or mud, and are long and feathery. Like many water plants 
it has a very extended range, perhaps all round the world, in tropical or subtropical regions. In America it extends as 
far north as Louisiana, the Mississippi and North Carolina. From Africa, I possess specimens from Egypt in the north, 
from the Niger country near the middle, and from Port Natal in the south. In the warm parts of India it seems to be 
universal. In Antigua, Patrick Browne tells us, it is most abundant in all the ponds of water preserved for public use ; 
that it keeps always fresh and cool the water, which would be greatly subject to putrefaction and charged with a multitude 
of insects, if it continued exposed to the heat of the sun. The plant, however, is there considered acrid, and when the 
droughts set in and the waters are reduced very low (which frequently happens in that island), they are overheated and 
so impregnated with the particles of this vegetable, that they occasion bloody fluxes to such as are obliged to use them at 
those seasons. I am aware that some botanists are disposed to consider that there are several distinct species of Pistia, and 
Professor Kunth goes so far as to constitute two groupes, and of one groupe to make two subgroupes, including altogether 
no less than nine species : but the characters are wretchedly defiued, and I must confess, that as far as can be collected 
from the dried state of the copious specimens in my herbarium, there is no reason for constituting more than one species. 
Others, however, must judge for themselves. Our plant, here figured, is derived from Jamaica, and quite accords with 
Roxburgh's from the East Indies. Yet Sloane's Jamaica species {Hist. t. 2., f. 2.) is referred by Kunth to his 
P. commutata, and Brown's Jamaica plant to P. obcordata." 

Mr. Smith adds that : — " In this country it must be grown under glass, in a cistern or tank of water at a temperature 
ranging in summer between 70° and 80°. The depth of the water, whether several feet or only a few inches, is 
unimportant ; when it grows in deep water its roots do not reach the bottom. As it increases rapidly by producing 
stolons, or runners, in the form of rays, each of which bears a young plant, which becomes a new centre for producing 
stolons, it will, if allowed, soon occupy, in one summer, more space than can often be afforded for growing tropical 
aquatics. It will also grow freely in a small shallow tub or pan ; and, although its natural habit is to foot, yet 
it appears to thrive more luxuriantly in water only a few inches deep, so that the roots reach the soil ; and it may be 
stimulated to grow to a size much larger than usual, by placing a thin layer of rich soil or very rotten dung in the vessel. 
Soft water is essential to its healthy cultivation, and in summer it should be shaded during the middle of the day, 
otherwise it is apt to become yellow and to have an unhealthy appearance." 

269. Ehododendron myktifolium. SchotL A hardy evergreen shrub from the Alps of 
Southern Transylvania. Flowers red. Cultivated in the Garden of Schdnbrunn. 

This bush has been mistaken, according to Schott, for an Alpine form of Rhododendron ferrugineum. It is described 
thus : — Leaves minute, ovate or obovate elliptical, obtuse, rolled back at the edge and slightly creneUed, with a small point 
at the end; smooth, wrinkled, and dark green on the upper side, covered with a coarse shaggy wool on the under. 
Flowers in short racemes, about five together, with their stalks covered by a coarse scurf. Teeth of the calyx very 
short Corolla funnel-shaped, the tube hairy outside, with some scattered scurf, the segments rounded, elliptical, smooth 
on each side near the rim, the throat shaggy, filaments hairy at the base, otherwise smooth. Style rather shorter than 
the ovary. Capsules lifted upon the lengthened peduncles above the leaves, and crowned by a short style. — Botanisehe 
Zeitung, 1851. 17. 

270. Jossinia orbiculata. De Candolle. (alii* Eugenia orbiculata Lamarck; alias Myrtus 
orbiculata Sprengel.) A handsome evergreen stove shrub, from the Mauritius, with yellowish 
fragrant flowers, and firm flat oblong leaves. Introduced at Kew. 

" A groupe of the Myrtle family, having very thick coriaceous leaves, axillary single-flowered peduncles, quaternary 
flowers, a bibracteolated calyx and numerous stamens, inhabiting Mauritius and the adjacent islands (Bourbon and 
Madagascar), called Bois de Nefle (Medlar-wood), or Bois de Clou, on account of the hardness, by the colonists of 
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Mauritius, in fanned into a genua ( Joainiix) by Commemm, and adopted by Ds Candolle ; but by other botanists these 
plants are incorporated with Myrt-ui, and apparcndy justly so. The present species is from Mauritius, whence it an 
introduced into Kew Gardens, in tlio year 1824, and raised from seeds. Its flowering season is November, when its 
myrtle-like flowers, copiously nestled among the dark-green foliage, exhale the moat delightful fragrance." The present 
apeciee ii'l stiff, branched, bushy shrub, seven feet high, and being a tropical plant, it requires the heat of the stove, It 
is a robust grower, thrives in any kind of light loam, and requires to be well supplied with water during summer. 
Being of a clean habit, and not subject to insects, it is suited for a select collection of stoTe-plsnta. It increases readily 
by cuttings, which should be planted in sand under a bell-glass, and plunged in bottom-heat."— Bat. Mag., t, 4558. 

We regret our inability to concur in the suppression of the genua Joesinia, which appears to form a very natural 
groupe of species, conspicuous for their hard broad leaves. If that genua is to be reduced to Myrtna, then the latter 
must be augmented by Eugenia, and the old farrago of species will be revived. Or if Joesinia is to disappear in any 
other genus, it must sorely be in Eugenia and not in Myrtus. Dr. Wight sssnres us (Muitraliimi of Indian Botany, 
II., p. 12.) that the cotyledons of Joesinia are leafy, and neither cylindrical as in Myrtus, nor amygdaloid aa in Eugenia. 
We must not, however, confound the genus Joesinia with Diospyros, sa appears to be the case in gardens, aa the next 
article will show. 

271. Diospyros amplexicaulis. Astove shrub, with hard dry- 
alternate sessile leaves, which clasp the stem by their base. Native 
of the Mauritius. Flowers unknown. (Pig. 139.) 

D. ampkxicaulu ; glaber; fuliii sraiiilimm smpliirii aiilihna rmriarnii nrhiriilatin 
obtusia v. acutie, fruetu turbinate ligneo 10-loculari 10-spermo in ealyce coriaceo 
cupuliformi campannlato 6-lobo insidente. 

An anonymous correspondent of the Gardener" t CkroxitU has sent us a leaf of 
what eertainly is the plant now defined. He appears to have received it under 
the name of Jattmia up., and no doubt from the Mauritius : for vre find it among 
dried plants of that island communicated by M. Bouton. How different it is 
from a Josauma, whoss fruit is fleshy and eatable like a medlar, will be seal by 
the accompanying figure taken from M. Doulon's specimen. It may also be 
added, that in the JcaaJnJM the leaves are filled with transparent dots after the 
manner of their race ; while in Diospyros, as in all Ebenads, the leaves are 
dotless. It seona to be related to D. reticulata ; hut its flowers being unknown 

272. Aster Sikkimehsis. Hooker. A handsome hardy perennial, with rich 
violet and yellow Sowers. Native of the Sikkim Alps. Belongs t« Composites. 
Introduced at Kew, 

Raised from seeds sent by Dr. Hooker from the alpine regions of Sikkim. It flowers in October. 
and enlivens the garden at that late season with its copious bright purple flowers. It is remark- 
able of this and of Aster Cabulicus, that the stems form almost perfect wood the first year, thrce- 
or four feet high, in the early winter abounding in leaf-buds, but dying down with 
the root Stem erect, almost woody, and fragrant, three or four' feet high, purplish-brown. 
Leaves glabrous, lanceolate, narrowly acuminated, Bpinnloso-serrata, with several parallel, very 
oblique nerves and numerous lesser connecting ones. Corymbs large, leafy, with numerous heads, 
which are purple. In the open ground it has every appearance of assuming the character of a 
hardy perennial. — But. Mag., t. 4557. 

273. Cereus superbus. Ehrenberg. A large, dull red-flowered plant, from Mexico, with a 
weak branching seven-angled stem. In the Botanical Garden, Breslau. 

This is said to have the appearance of some hybrid from C. rptciutimiima, bearing Isrger flowers, of a light drill 
cinnabar-red colour, with carmine-red stamens. The stem is weak, branched, with club-shaped divisions contracted at 
the base, with seven angles, purple when young ; the ribs acute, crenated, with convex white downy cushions, bearing 
some shining nearly equal yellow prickles. — AUgm. QartautU, 1850, p. 233. 

274. Ptfcairnia cinnahakika. Dietrich. A fine stove Bromeliad, with spikes of brilliant red 
flowers. From Brazil. Introduced by Ollendorff & Son, of Hamburgh. 

The leaves of this apeciee are quite entire, smooth, slid reddish underneath. The racemes are about six inches long, 
one-sided ; the flowers quite smooth, about two inches long, of a deep rich vermilion red colour. Seems to be a very 
.e plant, Aliye*. Qartrw.it, 18fl0, p. 202. 
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375. Pisielea macrocephala. Hvoker. A stiff glaucous greenhouse shrub, with large nodding 
Leads of cream-coloured (lowers. Native of Swan Kiver. Belongs to Daplinads. Introduced by 
l.ucombc & Co. (Fig. 140.} 

One of the many Swan lliver plants raised from seeds received 
from Mr. Urummond. Perhaps its nearest affinity iawith P. tiuc- 
turia Meisn., though tlie leaves do not change to the very peculiar 
green described as characteristic of that species, and it wants 
several other distinguishing marks. It is a highly interesting 
addition to our greenhouse plants, easy of culture, and free to 
blossom in the summer months. Shrub two to three feet high, 
somewhat simple, or fasti jjtolely branched ; branches erect, smooth, 
rather robust (for a Pimelcu), reddish below, green above, terete, 
leafy up to the involucre. Leaves opposite, smooth, the upper 
ones, especially, erect and secund, all oi them large for the genus, 
and thick, rather leathery, bruail- lanceolate, glaucous, acute, sessile; 
lower ones more spreading. Involucre of four to six leaves, 
larger and broader than the stem ones, shorter than the flower- 
head. This latter is two inches and a half across. Flowers 
numerous, dense, very pale rose (cream) colour. Calyx-tube 
slender, long, downy, articulated on the truncated summit of the 
ovary ; the segments oblong, spreading or recurved, ciliated at 
the margins. Stamens and stylo much exserted. Anthers 

" An Australian genua consisting of slender twiggy shrubs, and 
now numbering above fifty described species. The greater Dumber 
are natives of Van Diemen's Land and the extra-tropical coasts of 
Australia, many being found at Swan River and at King George's 
Sound on the south-west coast : a few extend northward to within 
the tropics, and several are native* of New Zealand. About twenty 
species are known to have been introduced into the gardens of this 
country. The first was P. lintfolia in 1 793, followed by P. rosea 
in 1BUU; between the latter year and 1823, P. druparea and 

P. paucljhra were introduced : the first two, being pretty flowering species, were frequent inmates in the greenhouse, 
whereas the two latter, having inconspicuous flowers, were seldom seen, except in collections where rarity and number 
of species were desired. In 18IJ we were so fortunate as to raise plants of P. de mtsata, which, on account of its being of 
neat habit and a free and showy flowering species, soon became a favourite with cultivators, but has of late been in some 
measure superseded by its more showy rival, P. tptdabUit, which was introduced about ten years ago. The species now 
figured is of recent introduction, and, from what we know of it, will turn out to be another showy species. It is, like its 
allies, a greenhouse plant, and grows vigorously if planted in turfy peat-soil, containing a little loam, and kept sufficiently 
drained. Over-watering is undesirable, especially during dull damp weather in winter and spring ; and in hot weather 
the sides of the pot must not be exposed to the direct rays of the sun. It will propagate by cuttings, placed under a bell 
glass, and treated in the usual way, but it has been found to produce the best plants if grafted on stocks of P. decvtnla." 
—Hot. Mag., t. 4543. 

276. Ionopsis teneha. Lmdley. A very pretty stove Orchid from the West Indies, with 
panicles of delicate white or pale lilac tlowers. (Pig- 14-1, a, a diminished figure ; 6, flowers little 
more than natural size ; c, tip magnified.) 

This seems to be common upon trees in many parts of the West Indies. It was first brought to notice by Sir Charles 
Lemon, who received it from the Havannah- It has recently been beautifully flowered by Messrs. Henderson of Pine- 
apple Place, who produced it at a meeting of the Horticultural Society last December ; having obtained it from Jamaica. 
It also occurs among Mr. Linden's dried plants, No. 484, from the Caraccas, where it was found by Fruck and Schlim. 
It ia not impossible that it may be no more than a large-lipped variety of /. niriadaruAda, a plant we have long lost 
sight of ; but, until that can be certainly ascertained, the name should not be disturbed. If it shall turn out that these 
must be regarded as one species, then we suspect that I<mnptii paliidijlora will also have to be abandoned. What moat 
be done, however, before any good opinion upon such a point can be given, will be to ascertain the exact state of the lip 
in all these plants. At fig. e, is a correct rep re s en tation of what exists in the species now figured from Jamaica, and in 
those from Havannah, and the Caraccaa, viz. : two small yellow ears stand at the very narrow rounded base of (lie Up ; 
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Ion. paUitliJlfira seems to have the a. 

nnt thing is found in the widely different /on. panicwinfa, 
and in /. Oardneri, another Brazilian species (No. 5HT5 
of Oanhta'i Herbarium). In / puirhtUa there are sJ»o 
two-ears, but thsy stand on the lip Tar in advance of ths 
very small unguis. On the other hand in /. -.omilu, a 
very remarkable plant, with a band of deep violet at the 
base of the lip, flowered in 1848, by Mr. Alderman Cope- 
land, there are four sach ears. 

277. Wahlenbbrgia vincotloha. Decaime. 
(alias Campanula vincteflora Ventenal.) A hard; 
annual (or perennial), with rich azure blue, 
white-eyed flowers. Belongs to the Bellworts. 
Native of New Holland. (Fig. 142.) 

Tliia was originally introduced by the French many 
year* ago, and published by Ventenat in hie account of 
the plants at Maintains. There it wa* lost 
been recovered, and promise! to become a fii 





for our garden. Properly speaking it is a perennial ; 
bat if so treated, its roots must be taken up and kept 






It 



is, however, a very nice hardy annual, flowering about 
sue weeks after being sown, provided it is pat into a 
warm light soil, and the seeds are scarcely covered. 
The flowers are very pale on the outside, bright azure 
blue inaide, furnished near the middle, and at the base, 
with a line of very delicate white hairs ; the tube is 
yellowish. — See Erne IforticeL, III., 41, where it is 
described by M. Decaime. 

278. Schojnia opposmroLiA. Steetz. A very pretty, hardy, 
annual from Swan Biver, with bright rose-coloured flower-heads. 
Belongs to Composites. Introduced at Kew in 1846. 

" A lovely Swan River annual, quite equal in beauty to the Laimmctlla rosea 

and to the Rhodtmthe Mangktii of the same colony. Seeds were sent to as by 

Mr. Drummond, and our earliest plants blossomed in April, 1846. The genua is 

founded by Steels ; and is nearly allied to Hdiclirysum, ffdipUrum, and still more to Ptcrvpogim of Do Candolle, from 

which it is Slid to differ by the inner scales of the involucre being appendaged and radiant, by the many-flowered 
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• ia given in coi npliment to I 



a spring, in a pot or pan of light soil, 
bo transplanted singly into small pots. 



cspitnla, and by the central florets being truly male. The generic qui 
excellent botanical artist" 

" This plant must be treated aa a tender annual. Its seed should be 
placed in moderate heat ; the planta, aa soon aa they are of sufficient in 

and kept for a tine in a close frame, admitting air gradually to harden thorn ; and aa they become larger they □ 
shifted into larger pots, and, in order to bare a greater show of flowers, four or five plants may be placed in one pot- 
When in flower they may be placed in 'the greenhouse." — Bot. Mag^ t 4560. 

It ia remarkable that an annual, of such beauty as this possesses, should not hare become commonly known, after 
having been introduced at Kew for nearly five yean. 

279. Cymhidtum oioanteum. Wallich. A noble terrestrial Orchid, native of Nepal. Flowers 
deep warm yellow, with a richly spotted brown lip. (Fig. 143, a flower, natural size.) 

This ia one of the most stately of Indian Orchids, producing strong, still", sword-shaped leaves in two rows, which of 
themselves render the plant a noble object in the stove. The flowers add to this by their rich warm colours and large size. 
They appear at the end of a drooping scape about a foot and a half long, and covered with loose scales towards the base. 
Each ia of the size represented in the accompanying cut, but turned upside down. The sepals and petals are of a clear 
rich orange yellow ; while the lip, which is bearded in the middle and at the edge, is richly mottled with cinnamon-brown. 
Owing to some error of observation, upon bad-dried specimens, we formerly reported the anther not to be articulated with 
the column aa is usual, (aee Oat. A Sp. Orck. p. 163.) but the fresh specimens show that the structure differs in no 
particular whatever from that of other genuine Cymbids. 
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[Plati 40.] 

THE FALSE SCARLET SAGE. 

(SALVIA P8EUDOCOCCINEA.) 



A beautiful Greenhouse Herbaceous Plant, from S. Ambkioa, belonging to the Natural Order of Labiates. 



Ajperiffc Character. 



THE FALSE SCARLET SAGE.— Stem panicled, with 
spreading hairs, especially near the joints. Leaves 
stalked, somewhat heart-shaped, ovate, acute, crenated, 
glaucous or grey on the under side. Racemes simple. 
False whorls of 6 to 10 flowers each, as if leafless. Calyx 
narrow, striated, with the upper lip entire, the lower 
3-toothed. Corolla obconical, downy, with the upper lip 
erect, undivided, the lower with three round divisions, of 
which that in the middle is broadest and emarginate. 
Stamens much projecting, with the abortive connectives 
linear, blunt, slightly adhering by the edges. 



SALVIA PSBUDOCOOCINBA ; caule paniculate patentim 
piloso pnesertun juxta nodos, foliis petiolatis suboordatis 
ovatis acutis crenatis subtus gUucescentibus, racemis 
simplicibus, verticillastris 6-10-fioris subaphyllis, calycis 
angusti striati labio superiore integro inferiore 3-dentato, 
corolliB obconicft) pubescentislab. superiore erecto indiviso 
inferioris laciniis rotundatis intermedia majore emargi- 
nata, staminibus longe exsertis connectivis abortivis 
linearibus obtusis margine cohswentibus. 



S. pseudocoocinea : Jacq. Icon**, t. 209. Booker in BoL Mag. U 2864 (/) fide Bentham, Genera et dp. Lab., p. 290, 

et De Cand. Prodr. 12-843 : aliis S. ciliata Bentham, I c, p. 286. 



/ \ne of the finest of the gaudy species of Sage yet in cultivation is the present, which, although of 
old introduction, can scarcely be said to have been figured in any English work. It seems to be 
a common South American and Mexican plant, having been found there by almost all the collectors 
who have visited that part of the world. The specimen that furnished the accompanying plate was 
in the garden of the Horticultural Society, where it had been raised from seeds obtained in a 
London seed-shop, under the name of S. elegans. 

It differs from S. pulchella in the form of its corolla, which is nearly exactly obconical, whereas 
in that species the corolla is very remarkably inflated on the lower side, below the contracted 
orifice. From 8. coccinea, apparently lost in English gardens, it is said by Mr. Bentham to be 
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THE FALSE SCARLET SAGE. 



distinguished by its much taller stem, covered with long spreading hairs (neglected by our artist) not 
hoary with short down, by its larger leaves, and by the upper lip of the corolla being rather longer. 

Mr. Bentham quotes, as a synonym without doubt, the plate 286 1 of the " Botanical Magazine," 
where, under the name of Salvia pseudococcinea, is figured a Trinidad plant obtained from the late 
Baron de Schach. If this was really taken from a specimen of this species, it must be confessed that 
it conveys no idea of it ; for the blunt heart-shaped leaves, thin inflorescence, and shaggy flowers 
beyond which the stamens hardly project, are altogether at variance with S. pseudococcinea, as is the 
representation of the abortive connective of the anthers. We suspect that the figure was really 
taken from a small specimen of Salvia elegans of VahL 

The stem of this plant grows about three or four feet high, in a conservatory, and forms a large 
branched bush ; the sides, near the setting on of the leaves, are dotted with long white hairs. The 
leaves have a rich deep green colour, grey on the underside, and are always drawn to a point : we 
have never found them blunt. The flowers appear in great profusion, at the end of the branches, in 
the cheerless month of November, when their brilliant colour renders them most welcome. Their 
corolla is somewhat curved, but if straight would present the figure of a nearly true cone, as far as 
the divisions of the limb : it is covered with close soft hair, not observable without a magnifying 
glass. The abortive connectives of the anthers are rather shorter than the other half, linear, obtuse, 
a little inclined to hook at the point, pink, and adhere slightly by a few minute hairs produced on 
their contiguous edges. 



[Plate 41.] 

THE BARBADOS CHERRY. 

(MALPIOHIA GLABRA.) 



&pttiGt Character. 



THE BARBADOS CHERRY.— Young twigs and pedi- MALPIGHIA GLABRA : ramulis pedicellisque pubescen- 

eels very slightly downy. Leaves lanceolate, acuminate, tibus, foliis lanceolatis acuninatis vetastis glaberrimis 

smooth when old, covered with acicuhu* peltate hairs on , novellis subtus pilis malpighiaceis tectis, umbeUis axil- 

the under side when quite young. Flowers in axillary laribus pedunculatis, sepalorum glandulis 2x21x2 

stalked umbels. Glands of sepals 2x2 1x2 and 0. et 0. 
Petals fringed. 

Malpighia glabra : Linncri Species Plantarum, 609. P. Browne, History of Jamaica, p. 230. Shane's History of Jamaica, 
vol. ii., p. 106, L 207,/. 2. Miller Ie., 1 181,/. 2. Cavanilles, Dissert, viii., t. 234,/. 1. Adr. Juss. Malpighiae. p. 1 1. 
Ach. Rich. FL Cub. p. 273. 



ii/HOEVER has visited the West India Islands must have occasionally seen what are there called 
Cherries, — small succulent red rather angular fruits, — also called Chereezes, Brins d' Amour, 
and Gereceros. In Barbados they are especially plentiful, and have given its name to Cherry Hill, 
a well-known place in that colony. These fruits are the produce of the plant now figured, and of 
another called the Pomegranate-leaved (if. punicifolia) ; small trees from twenty to thirty feet 
high, long ago introduced to our gardens, but rarely seen in cultivation. 

The plant from which our figure was taken was raised from Mexican seeds sent home by Hartweg 
to the Horticultural Society, in whose garden it flowers in September. It first began to blossom in 
1847, and has done so every year since that time ; but its flowers have never set, and English-grown 
fruit is still a desideratum. It is however a very pretty shrub, gay with its bright fringed rose- 
coloured blossoms, growing in little umbels from the axil of most of the leaves. It is not however a 
plant for exhibition-rooms, because the petals readily drop when the plant is shaken. 

D 2 
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A State Shrub, from The Wert Indies, belonging to the Natural Order of Malpiohiads. jj 
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As we have already stated, two different plants bear the name of " Barbados Cherry/' namely 
Malpighia glabra and M. jmnicifolia. They are however so very nearly allied, that their essential 
distinctions are not quite clear. Those which are pointed out by M. Adrien de Jussieu amount to 
little more than this ; in punicifolia the leaves are " usually " notched at the point, and in glabra they 
are taper-pointed ; in glabra the flowers are in umbels, the leaves covered beneath when young with 
those curious spicular double-pointed hairs attached by the middle, to which Botanists give the name 
of Malpighiaceous, and the innermost petal larger than the others (we find it about twice as large) ; 
while in punicifolia the flowers are solitary and the inner petal smallest. Nevertheless, Botanists 
seem to find it hard to distinguish the two. 

According to Sir E. Schomburgk, M. glabra is called in Barbados the Red Cherry Tree. He 
describes the fruit of both species as being much used in preserves and tarts ; but much inferior to 
the European Cherry ; " there is something in the taste which reminds rather of the raspberry than 
the cherry/' Bamon de la Sagra adds that the fruit becomes blackish when quite ripe. In Cuba 
he says that after subjecting them to boiling water they make with sugar an excellent preserve. 



• 
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[Plats 42.] 

TIIE THREE-COLOURED VANDA. 



(VANDA T RICO LOB.) 



A beautiful Stove Epiphyte, native of Java, belonging to the Natural Order o/Orciiids. 



£t> tci fit Cljurattrr. 



TBE TURBB-COLOURBD YANDA. Leaves diatiehoua, 
channelled, shorter thin the few-flowered raceme. Sepals 
leathery, nngniculate, oborate, obtuse. Lip of the same 
length, three- lobed, with three lines in the ajua. Spar 
short, obtnte ; its lateral lobes romidod, broader than that 
in the middle, which is convex, ■ 



VANDA TRICOLORS foliis distichia canal iculatis racemn 
pancifloro longioribus, sepalia ooriaceia unguiculatia ob- 
OTBtia obtaais, labello aeqoilongo trilobo per axin S-liueato, 
calcarc brevi obtuso, laeiniis lateralibus rotundatia inter- 
medin eonrexo enneato emarginato Utioribus. 



Vanda tricolor : Lindley m BoL Reg., 1847, tub t. 69 ; aliiit V. roaveolens. Blumt Rimphia, it., p. 49, (11)411). 



iTHia fine Orchid was first imported from Java by Messrs. Veitch, but lias since reached England 
through other channels. It has the habit of Vanda Roxburghii, and its flowers appear in the same 
manner, but they are larger, have yellow and brown spotted sepals, and a rose-coloured lip, with the 
lateral lobes rounded, not acute, and colourless. It is near V. Eindtii, a New Guinea plant, not 
yet in cultivation ; but that species has a long many-flowered raceme, extending as far as the points 
of the leaves. It has also been compared with Vanda insignit, an account of which has been 
published by Dr. Blume, with a figure, of a part of which the following is a copy : — 

From this we learn that Vanda intigni* has a concave, not convex, lip, with 
very small lateral lobes, and the broad central lobe deeply heart-shaped. 

Many varieties of this species 
occur in collections, of which the 
three following are the most nota- 
ble: — 1. V.t.paUen». Flowers 
cream-coloured, with scattered 
brown spots. 2. V. t. cinntmo- 
mea. Flowers yellower, with lines 
of close cinnamon-coloured spots. A. V. I. plamiubrin. 
With a clear citron ground-colour, scattered bmad 
brown spots, and a fiat purple lip. This looks very 
distinct from the others. 
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THE SPECIES OP VANDA. 



The figures at the bottom of this plate will serve to show how different V. tricolor is from Fanda 
mtuvis, fig. 3, and fanda Rarlurgkii, fig. 2 j of the latter the lip alone is given. 

We avail ourselves of the present opportunity of giving a complete classified list of all the Vandas 
at present known. 



AN ENUMERATION OF THE SPECIES OF VANDA. 



Sict. A. — Lip mora or leu Idbed, divided, or ejepandtd, 

1. Vanda teres Lindl. is Wall Cat. no. 7321., SK. Reg- 

t. 1809.; aliai Dendrobium teres WaUich. 

V. foliis teretibus, racemis aacendentibiis stil>bifloris foliis 
lequalibus, sepalis oblongis obtusis : supremo erecto 
lateralibua semilogs label lu supposi lis, petal is majoribua 
sub orbicularis nndulat'iB, labello basi conico : laciniis 
lateral] bus aseentlentibus Bub Inmost is intermedia pube- 
scente spice dilatata truncalS emarginati. 

Native of hot damp jungles in Syttcl, Burmah, Mmiatan, 
scrambling up the bark of trees. 

Flowers very large ; sepals white ; petals sanguine, with a 
white border. Lip sanguine, strongly veined, yellow 
on the upper surface below the point, and speckled with 
erirasou. A most beautiful species. 

2. Vanda coorulea Griffith MSS. Plate 36 of thit volume. 

3. Vnnda Roxburgh ii R. Brotcn in But. Rtg., t. SOP. ; Vanda 

Sir W. Janet ; Cymbidium teseelloides Raxb. 
V. eaule brcri crasso, fotiis apice oblique trideutatis, racemis 

erectia foliis longioribus, sepalis petaliaque oblongo- 

obovatJs undulatis tessellatis obtusis, labelli lobo medio 

ovato emarginato ubtuaissimo canaliculato lateralibua 

acuminatis columnaa subtequalibup. 
ear. a. sepalis petalisque sordide luteis maculis obscure 

fuscis, labello ccerulescente apice utrinque denticulato. 

— Bot.Rcg. t.506. Fig. 1 in the annexed plate, 
tar. $. sepalis petalisque enpreia macnlie oblongis luteis, 

labello tote pxirpureo,— But. Mag. 2245. 
Found on trees ill many parts of the East Indies. 
Flowers large, tessellated or whole-coloured, with a bright 

bine or purple lip. A beautiful species. 

4. Vanda furva Lindl. (Jen. & ftp. Orth. p. 213 ; Blume 

Rumphia, It. 192, fig. I, 197 c. ; aha* Angnecum 
furvum Rumph. ; aliat Epidendrum furvum Linn. ; 
aliii Cymbidium furvum Willd. ; aliit I Vanda fusco- 
viridli Lindl. in (Jai-d. Chron. 18*8, p. 351. 




V. foliis canaliculatis rigidis apice oblique retnaia ; raeemia 
ercctis folio brevioribus laxis 3-5 floris, sepalis petalisque 
oblongo-obovatis curvatia, labelli lobis lateralibua aacen- 
dentibus obtusis intermedio patulo paudurifonni apice 
rutundato emarginato piano lineia 5 elcvatia, ealeare 
obeonico obtuso. — Blame quibusdam mutatis. 

A native of the Moluccas. 

According to Blume this has copper -coloured flowers with a 
pinklip. Id V.ftuco-viridu, which seems to be the same, 
they are described aa dull brown, with a little greenish 
yellow at the edge, and a pure greenish yellow lip. 



. Vanda concolor 2 

furva Sat. Reg., 
. cauls alto, foliis 



e Rumphia, ir. p. 49 ; aliat V. 

i V. Roxburghii nnicolor Hooker. 

is membranaeets apice oblique 

lateralibua plurifloria, fluxions 

dietantiboa sepalis, petalisque obluugo-oboTatia undulatis 

unieoloribua obtusis, labelli trilobi lobis lateralibua 

obtusis intermedio cuneato bilobo. 

A native of China. 

According to Blume this is not the Angrtrevia /umim 
of Rumphius, but a distinct species. It has the 
habit of V. Roxburghii but differs not only in the 
whole colour of its sepals and petals, and the other 
characters above indicated, but also in being a large 
lax-growing plant, five or six feet high, with much 
thinner and longer leaves. 

G. Vanda limbata Blume Rumphia, iv. p. 49. 

V. " labelli lobo medio arrecto pandurifonni margins inferne 

revoluto apice rotundsto-spathulato integerrimo," 
Found in Java. (Not in cultivation.) 
According to Blume the root* of this are very long. The 



7. Vanda tricolor of thu jilate. 

8. Vanda auavie Lindl. in Oard. Chron., 1848, p. 351 

Fig. 3 of the annexed plate. 

V. racemis laxia brevibus, sepalis petalisque spathulatis 
retrorsis convexis value undulatis snblobatU apice 
rotutidatis, labello cotivtxo trilobo lacinia media site 
bifida 3- coetata lateralibua cvatis acuna patnlis. 

Reported to be * native of Jata. 

This baa the foliage of V. Roxburghii. Flowers large, 
delicionaly fragrant, white, with reddish-brawn mar- 
bling and spotting. Lip deep violet. The lotted sepals 
and petals are remarkable ; they are both bent back 
at an angle of about 120°, and the petals are twisted 
round so as to present the principal part of their back 
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j 9. Vanda Hindmi LindL m Hook. Joum. Bot. 

i V. foliis distichis arcuatis canalieulatis (pedalibus) apice 

,' oblique emarginatis et excisis, imoemo horizontal! 

I 10-floro foliorum longitudine, pedioellia floribus 3-plo 
]! longioribus, sepalis petalisque obovatis unguiculatis 

crispis, labelli cornu brevi obtuso lobo intermedio 
convexo cuneato apioe rotundato: lateralibus abbreviatis 

' | rotunda ti s hinc acutis explanatis. 

Found in the forests of New Guinea by the late Mr. Hinds. 

' | (Not in cultivation.) 

1 This has the habit of Vanda Baxburghii, and its flowers 

I I seem to be of the same texture and size. Their colour 
cannot be judged of from the single dried specimen. 

10. Vanda insignia Blume fiumphia, ir. p. 49. 1 192. fig. 2. 

V. ** foliis rigidis canaliculars apice inaeqnali abscissis v. 
dentatis, racemis erectis folia actoquantibus laxis 
5-7-floris, ph. perigon. obovato-oblongis rectiuscults, 
labelli lobis lateralibus ascendentibus obtusis intermedio 
arrecto apice dilatato rotundato undulato ad basin 
subhastatam e tnberculo obtuso cum lineis 2 elevatis, 
calcare obconico obtuso." — Blume. 

! Native of the mountains of Timor. (Not in cultivation.) 

According to Blume's figure this would seem to be a most 

remarkable and handsome species. The flowers are 

2} inches in diameter; green outside, brownish 

inside. The lip is pink, white at the base, with a 

h singular gauffered surface if we are to trust his 

figure 192, but flat as in other Vandas judging from 
bis figure 197, reproduced on an adjoining page. 
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Vanda densiflora ; alias Saccolabium gigauteum 
Lindl. in WaU. Cat. no. 7306. 



V. foliis latis loratis carnosis apice uncinato-bilobis obliquis, 
racemis strictis cylindraceis multifloris, sepalis oblongis 
obtusis, petalis angustioribus obovatis, labelli calcare 
conico lamina breviore obovata carnosi apice 3-lobi : 
lobis rotundatis intermedio inflexo minore. 
A native of jungles in the East Indies ; (Hot in cultivation.) 
A reconsideration of the limits between Vanda and 
Saccolabium leads to the conclusion that this really 
belongs to the former genus, on account of its fleshy 
lobed lip and short spur. It has the habit of Vanda 
muUi/ora. 

12. Vanda helvola Blume Bumphia, ir., p., 49. 

V. u foliis rigidis subundulatis basi carinatis apice oblique 
retusis, racemis erectiusculis folio brevioribus laxis sub- 
trifloris, ph. perig. oblongo-spathulatis lateralibus 
2 exterioribus sub labello coouiventibus, labelli saccati 
lobis lateralibus conniventibus obtusis intermedio 
patulo triangulari.'* — Blume. 

Wild in mountain woods on the West of Java, flowering in 
March and April. (Not in cultivation.) 

Blume states this to be a most magnificent species, forming 
a sort of transition between Vanda, Benanthera and 
deisottoma. Flowers the size of V. suavtolens (our 
tricolor), wine-red, shading into pale purple, with the 
lateral lobes a brighter purple. 



13. Vanda longifolia LindL in WaU. Cut. no. 7322. 

V. foliis longis loratis apice obliquis obtusissimis, racemis 
horizontalibus foliis triple brevioribus, sepalis oblongis 
obtusis (undulatis !), petalis angustioribus, labelli 
hypochilio concavo pubescente apice rotundato : crista 
carnosi per axin, epichilio subrotundo-ovato obtuso. 

A native of Tavoy. (Not in cultivation.) 

Leaves a foot and more long. Flowers fleshy, apparently 
of the same size and character as in V, wultiflora. 

14. Vanda multiflora LindL Collect. Bot. t t 3 J. 

V. foliis loratis apice obliquis emarginatis, pedunculis sub- 
ramosis erectis eubcorymbosis foliis brevioribus, sepalis 
petalisque oblongis obtusis maculatis subeequalibus, 
labello ecristato : lobo medio ovato acutiusculo basi 
line* media pilosa in calcar decurrente aucto. 

Found wild in China, as well as in Nepal. 

A species of no beauty, with coarse fleshy leaves and small 
yellow flowers dotted with sanguine. 

15. Vanda congests Lindiey in Bot. Beg. misc., 1839, no. 

94 ; alias Saccolabium papi llosam LindL in Bot. Beg. 
t. 1 552 ; alias Thalia maravara Bheede ; Cymbidium 
pnemorsum Swartz. ; Epidendrum prsemorsum Roxb. 
Aerides undulatum Smith. 

V. foliis ligulatis apice obliquis cuspidatis, racemis brevissi- 
mis capitatis, sepalis carnosis lineari-ovatis obtusis, 
labelli calcare obconico obtuso intus villoso lamina ovata 
carnosi papillosi recurvi. 

Found in various parts of the East India. 

A small-flowered species, with little axillary corymbs of yellow 
blossoms dotted with crimson. 

16. Vanda parviflora LindL in Bot. Beg. 1844, misc. 57. 

V. racemo simplici, sepalis oblongis, petalis linearibus apa- 
thulatis, labelli trilobi lobis lateralibus ascendentibus 
acutis intermedio oblongo canaliculato spongioso bila- 
mellato apice circulari denticulate, calcare angusto 
obtuso. 

Introduced from Bombay in 1843. 

The flowers are small, pale ochre-coloured, with a lip 
sprinkled all over with extremely fine purple points ; 
the middle lobe of the lip is rather spongy, lias two 
broad ridges, between which runs a channel, and at 
the point it is almost exactly circular, with a few small 

toothings. 

17. Vanda spathulata Spreng. Syst. 3. 719. ; alias 
Ponnampou maravara Bheede ; Epidendrum spatulatum 
Linn.; Limodorum spatulatum Willd. ; Aerides 
maculatum Smith I 

V. foliis ovato-oblongis obtusis oblique emarginatis, racemis 
erectis multifloris foliis et caule multo longioribua, 
sepalis petalisque oblongis obtusis planis, labelli hypo- 
chilio antice bicalloso epichilio rhomboideo apice 
incurve medio cristate, ovario hexaptero. 
Native of Mysore and Malabar. (Not in cultivation t) 
A beautiful species with long corymbose racemes of golden- 
yellow flowers standing high above the short distichous 
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leaves. Both leaves and flower-stalks are marked with 
crimson spots. 

18. Vanda lamellate Lindl. in Bot. Reg. misc. 1838, no. 125. 

V. foliis distichis coriaceis oblique et acute bidentatis, 
spica multiflora, sepalis petalisque obovatis obtusis 
undulatis inferioribus subincurvis majoribus, labello 
basi mammoso, limbo obcuneato retuso auriculato 
bilamellato pone apicem bituberculato. 

Found wild in the Philippines : 

Flowers in long loose racemes, pale yellow, streaked with 
dull pale red. Not very handsome. 

1 9. Vanda peduncularis Lindl-. Gen. <k Sp. Orch., p. 2 1 6, no. 6. 

V. foliis loratis apice alte et oblique bilobis, pedunculo 
longissimo filiformi subramoso apice paucifloro corym- 
boso, sepalis oblongis obtusis, petalis dupld minoribus, 
labello oblongo retuso villoso basi bilamellato. 
Grows on trees in Ceylon. (Not in cultivation.) 
Peduncle very long, slender, branched, purple. Flowers 
the size of Ophrys apifera, not unlike them. Sepals 
and petals pale green, streaked with purple. Lip 
shaggy, purple, bordered with green. 

20. Vanda cristate Lindl. Oen. <fc Sp. no. 9 ; Sertum Orchi- 
daceum, f. 3. in fronte ; Bot. Reg. t. 48. 

V. foliis canaliculars recurvis apice truncmtis oblique excisis 
tridentatis, racemo erecto trifloro foliis breviore, sepalis 
oblongis obtusis fornicatis, petalis angustioribus incurvis, 
labelli lobis lateralibua brevibua acutis intermedio 
vittato oblongo convexo apice saccato insdqualiter 
tricorni, cornu brevi conico. 

Not uncommon in Nepal. 

Flowers large, green, with a large broad lip, regularly 
striped with rich purple on a buff ground, and divided 
at the end into 2 narrow acute diverging lobes. 

Sect. B. — Lip contracted at the end, undivided, curved 
upwards or downwards. 

21. Vanda Griffithii (Vandas Sp. Griffith, Itinerary Notes, 
p. 132, no. 846.) 

V. facie foliisque V. cristatsa, floribus minoribus, labello 
basi concavo conico laciniis lateralibus nanis erectis 
intermedia linguiformi convexa emarginata basi minute 
bicallosa. 

Found in Bootan, on the Monass River banks, on trees, at 
an elevation of 2300 feet. — Griffith. (Not in 
cultivation.) 

In appearance this resembles a small specimen of V. cristata. 
Flowers yellowish-brown inside, and somewhat 
tessellated, lip lilac, with deep yellow stains near the 
base. Capsule said to be nearly a span long, with six 
wings. 



22. Vanda Batemanni Lindl. in B. &, 1846, t. 59 ; alias 

Fieldia lissochiloides Gaudick. 

V. radicibus crassissimis, foliis distichis coriaceis oblique 
emarginatis obtusis racemo laterali multifloro breviori- 
bus, bracteis coriaceis cucullatis squamnformibus, 
floribus maximis planis coriaceis, alabastris globosis, 
sepalis obovato-cuneiformibus obtusis, labello triangulari 
basi saccato lobis ascendentibus acutis apice carnoBo 
sulcata uncinate dente elevato in medio et crista brevi 
transversa juxta basin. 

Found wild in the Moluccas, Philippines &c., growing on 
trees near the coast. 

A very large erect plant, with remarkably thick aerial 
roots, sword-shaped curved two-ranked hard leaves 
averaging two feet in length, and a still longer spike of 
some score of flowers, each full two inches and a half 
across, flat, leathery, and long enduring. But it is not 
alone for their size that these flowers are so especially 
worthy of notice. Their colour is indescribably 
beautiful. If you look them in the face, they are the 
richest golden yellow, spotted all over with crimson ; 
but when seen from behind, they are wholly a vivid 
purple, fading away at the edges into the violet of 
Cereus xpeciosissimus. 

23. Vanda gigantea Lindl. in Wall. Cat. no. 7326 ; alias 
V. Lindleyana Griffith MSS. 

V. foliis late loratis apice obtusissimis emarginatis sub- 
aequalibus, racemis foliis dupld brevioribus, sepalis 
petalisque oblongo-obovatia obtusis, labello incurve 
canaliculato basi cordato apice dolabriformi obtuso : 
callo conico in medio. 

A native of Moulmein, and other parts of the Burmese 
empire. (Not in cultivation.) 

Leaves very long and broad, tough and fleshy. Flowers 
of the size of V. Roxburghii, resupinate ; deep yellow 
with cinnamon brown blotches. Mr. Griffith found 
it in flower at Mergui, March 1, 1835. 

24. Vanda Lowei Lindl. in Gard. Chron. 1847, p. 239. 

V. (foliis coriaceis rigidis distichis) ; racemo longissimo 
pendulo flexuoso scabro-piloso, floribus maximis dis- 
tantibus coriaceis, sepalis petalisque lanceolatis acumi- 
natis valde undulatis extus scabris, labello parvo ovato 
glabro cucullato acutissimo supra medium cornu refracto 
setaque sub apice aucto. 

Native of the forests of Borneo on high trees in very damp 
places. 

Flowers lemon-yellow, barred and blotched with bands and 
spots of the richest cinnamon, three inches in diameter, 
disposed in pendulous racemes 10—12 feet long. 
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280. Acacia lineata. A. Cunningham. A greenhouse 
shrub, from New South "Wales, with heads of yellow Bowers. 
Belongs to Leguminous plants. (Fig. 144. A, a magnified 
leaf and stipules.) 

There is a figure of thia plant in the Botanical Magazine, t 3346 ; but 
it represent* it in a glandular Mate very different from thia. We Sod it 
to be a dwarf greenhouse shrub, flowering in March, without glands, but 
with a gray loose hairiness. The false leaves, or phvllodea, 
a little hooked at the point, with a single rib running along the middle, but 
much nearer the upper than the lower edge. There is a very slight trace of 
a glandular depression on the false leaves, a little above the bate, neglected 

281. Medixilla javanexsis. Blumt. {alia* Melastoma 
javanensis Blume.) A stove shrub, from Java. Flowers pink, 
in a small panicle. Belongs to Melastomads. Introduced by 
Messrs. Kollisson. 

This, though correctly referred by Blume to Sftdi- 
nilla, has little of the beauty of M. tpeciota and M. 
magnifica, and others of the genua : but it forma a 
handsome shrub, with ample, fire-nerved foliage. We 
are indebted to Meson. Rolliaaon, of Tooting, for thia 
plant, which they imported through their collector from 
Java, along with another species of the genua, M . craui- 
folia, which has flowered at the same time with this, 
Tit, in December, 1850. A shrub, with acutely four- 
Bided, smooth branches. LeaTes large, sessile, elliptical- 
ovate, acute, entire, five-nerved, somewhat cordate at 
the base, the rib red at the setting on of the leaf ; the 
general colour dark green, pale, and slightly tinged with 
red beneath. Panicle terminal and lateral (Blume), 
small, compact This plant, being a native of Java, 
and, like others of the genua, sobepiphytal, requires to 
be grown in a moist store. A mixture of light loam 
and sandy peat soil, or leaf-mould, suits it It should 
be well drained, and, aa it ia not a strong-rooting plant, 
care must be taken not to over-pot it It propagates 
freely from cuttings treated in the tuns! way.— Bot. 
Mag., t 4563. 
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282. Suilacina am<e\a. Wendland. A mere weed from Guatemala, with a stem three or four 
feet high, and small green flowers, Raised at Herrenhausen. Belongs to Lilyworts. 

The mould of some Orchids from Guatemala produced this plant. Its root is thick, clear-green and knobby. The 
leaves are 6-9 inches long, by 1 J-3 inches broad, 5-7 ribbed, dull green, and shining on the upper-side, glaucous oil the 
under. The flowers are small, white, in compound panicles, their stalks becoming reddish with age. — AUgen. Garltitztil, 
IBSO, 137. 

283. Platantheka incisa. Limit. Gen. and Sp. Orck. 293; (alia* Orchis incisa Willd; alia* 
Habenaria incisa Sprengel). A hardy herbaceous Orchid from N. America, with cylindrical spikes 

of purple flowers. (Kg. 145; A, a magnified flower.) 

One of the large race of terrestrial Orchids, furnished with tubercles 
for roots, of which N. America possesses many, representing in its 
forest grounds and prairies the Common Orchids of Europe. The present 
is one of the rarer species, with purple flowers, having the lip deeply 
divided into three lobes, each of which is gashed and slit at the edge. 
It is nearly allied to the more common PI. jimbriata, the flowers of which 
are larger, and the petals themselves deeply fringed. The stem of this 
plant is from 1} to 2 feet high, covered with leaves like those of the Male 
Orchis. (0. vuucvla) but not spotted. The flowers themselves are of a 
deep lilac colour ; and the bracts are so narrow and short aa not to 
be observable among the flowers. The specimen from which the accom- 
panying figure is taken, was received in July 1847, from Mr. Joseph Ellis, 
gardener to Henry Wheal, Esq., of Norwood Hall, near Sheffield. 

284. Dombeya vibubxi flora. Bojer. A broad-leaved, 
white-flowered shrub, from Madagascar. Belongs to Byttne- 
riads. Flowered at Kew. Of little interest. 

A native of the Comoriu Islands, near Madagascar, according to Pro- 
fessor Bojer, who introduced the tree thence to Mauritius, from which 
latter island we have received It at Kew. 
With us, confined in a tub, it has attained a 
height of 13— 14 feet, so that its rather 
small white flowers are not very conspicuous 
objects. Its nearest affinity is with D. pal- 
nulla Wall., PL Asiat Rariores ; but the 
latter has seven spreading lobes to the leaves, 
and larger flowers with broader petals. It 
flowers with us in February. — II'A. Mag., 
(.4568. 

285. Sarhacenia pubpubea. Lin- 
nmim. A swamp herbaceous plant with 
dull purple flowers, from the United 
States. Belongs to Sarraceniads. 
{Fig. 140.) 

Uuder the first plate of Vol. 1. of the 
present work are various remarks touching 
the economy and cultivation of the curious 
race to which this belongs. To what was then said we ni 
the Genera of United States plants :— 

" The pitcher or open tube of the leaves evidently belongs to the petiole, which is also simply winged or margined 
along the inner side; while the blade is represented by the hood, or rounded appendage at the apsx, which cannot bo 
called a lid, as it never closes the orifice, nor is it so much incurved as at all to cover it, except in two species. This 
proper lamina is rudimentary in Heliamphora, and very small in proportion to the ample orifice which extends some way 
down (he inner side, and thence a double wing-like border extends to the base, appearing just as if the two margins of an 
infolded leaf were united by a seam, so aa to leave the free edges outside. In Sarracenia this wing, or margin, is simple 
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secreted by the iuteraal hairs, 
suppose, would appear from 
are empty, »mi that during 
those of the previous 
species very long and deli- 
which alone or principally 
" But, however derived, 
flies and other insects, which 



and entire. Tile pitchers, especially those of S. purpurea, are generally found partly filled with water and dead flies, with 
other small insects. Whether the water is secreted by the leaf itself, or caught from the rain, Is still undetermined. 
The point might readily be ascertained by proper observations, made especially upon 3. pnUarina, the pitchers of which 
are so protected by the hood that the fluid they contain (if any) can hardly be supposed to have entered by the orifice. 
That the water in the open pitchers of S. p%ujmrta is not 

nflDr. Luidlev snd Mr. Bentiuun 

J ~ ^ -^ the fact that the younger leaves 

J the spring and summer, it is 

J~-^JJR ['jkr froin "'i" 1 ' 1 ti 1 ?*? !i;,irB ( m '■'"■ 

cate) have mostly disappeared, 

yarn found to contain water. 
this water serves lu drown the 
these leaves are admirably 
According to Elliot and others, 




there is a saccharine exudation at the throat of the Southern species wliicb attracts insects ; hut this is not noticeable in 
i". pmjruria. Immediately below the surface it is very smooth and polished, and still lower it is beset with sharp hairs, 
in moat species long and slender, or else like those of the hood (in S. Drutimondii extremely short and close), bat in all 
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pointing directly downward, so as to allow insects to descend, but effectually to obstruct their return. The inner surface 
of the hood is likewise lined with stiff and sharp retrorse bristles, which subserve a similar purpose, except in S.jlava, 
which is smooth ; but in that species this appendage is erect with its sides turned away from the mouth of the tube, which 
thus it bears no part in guarding." 

The species now represented inhabits the States from Virginia to Canada, and is readily known by the short inflated form 
of its pitchers. It strikes us that manufacturers might easily avail themselves of its grotesque figures for various economical 
purposes, especially the workers in gold and silver porcelain. In what way this may be done, our artist has endeavoured 
to suggest ; but we doubt not that the good taste and practical skill of manufacturers would soon strike out a better path. 

286. Sobralia sessilis. Lindley. A stove terrestrial Orchid from Demerara, with solitary 
pale pink flowers of little beauty. 

This was long ago well figured in the Botanical Register. Mr. Smith makes the following remarks upon the 
cultivation of the genus : — 

" This is a species of a very pretty genus of terrestrial Orchids, natives of tropical America, growing in hot, dry places, 
and producing their showy flowers on the apex of slender reed-tike stems, which rise from fascicles of thick, fleshy, 
interlacing roots. It requires to be kept in the warm division of the Orchid-house, and grows freely in a mixture of 
light loam and sandy peat On account of its roots not going deep, it should be grown in a wide shallow pot, which must 
be well drained, so as to allow water to be given freely in summer without risk of the soil becoming saturated. It is 
increased by division of the roots ; but, in doing this, great caution is necessary, for, on account of their compact 
interlacing, they are not easily separated without injury." — Bot. Mag., t 4570. 

287. Ehynchospermum jasminoides. IAndley. A Greenhouse evergreen climber, with white 
sweet-scented flowers. Native of China. Belongs to Dogbanes. (Fig. 147.) 

This is a slender climbing evergreen shrub, rooting along its branches, whenever it touches a damp surface, like ivy. 
When wounded, its branches discharge a milky fluid. The young shoots are slightly downy ; the leaves opposite, oval, 
deep green, quite smooth, sharp-pointed, with minute scale-like glands in the place of stipules. The flowers are white, 

deliciously sweet-scented, aud produced in small irregular 
corymbs on the ends of peduncles, considerably larger 
than the leaves. Their calyx consists of five narrow 
smooth convex sepals, rolled backwards, and much shorter 
than the tube of the corolla, with a very shallow toothed 
glandular ring surrounding the base of the latter. The 
corolla is about three quarters of an inch long, pure white, 
salver-shaped, contracted in the middle of the tube, with a 
partially spreading border, whose five divisions are wedge- 
shaped, truncate, and twisted obliquely. 

The anthers are five, arrow-headed, placed just within 
the orifice of the tube, and separated by five slightly 
elevated hairy lines. The ovary consists of two separate 
carpels, and is surrounded by five oblong green emargi- 
nate hypogynous scales, which sometimes are slightly 
united at the edge. 

The structure of ibis plant is not precisely that of the 
genus Rhynchospermum, as given by M. Alph. De Can- 
dolle, for the scales beneath its ovary, are not exactly 
united into a cup. But they are partially so : and as 
there is no other difference as far as can be ascertained 
from the plant in a state of flowering only, it may be 
referred to the genus. In habit it is more like an 
Aganosma, but its corolla has not the tapering lobes of 
that genus, nor do the nectary or stigma correspond with 
It Journal of JTori. Soc. vol i, p. 74. 

288. Thibaudia macrantha. Hooker. A 
shrub of great beauty, from the jungles of India. 
Flowers drooping, very large, pale pink with 
blood-red veins. Belongs to the Cranberries 
(Facciniacea). Introduced by Messrs. Veitch. 

We represented what we considered to be the Prince of the East Indian Thibaudia* in our Tab 4303 (T.pulcherrima), 
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and id the rich abundance of its handsome flowera it has the superiority over this : but here, each individual flower is 
much larger and handsomer than in that species, We have measured these flowera two inches and s quarter long, and 
one inch in diameter ; the texture and marking resemble some handsome piece of china or porcelain. The plant was 
raised from seed* by Mr. Veitch, from Kola Mountain, Moulmain, whence they were sent bj Mr. Thomas Lobb. It 
accords with many of the characters of Tlibaiidia (AgapeUi De Cand.) loranthi folia Wall. ; but that species is downy, 
and differs in other points. We have rarely seen a more truly lovely plant. It flowered in the stove of Messrs. Veitch 
in December, 1850. Leaves on very short thick petioles, lanceolate, much acuminate!, entire, glabrous. Flowers from 
the woody portion of the stem, extra-axillary. Two to three peduncles spring from die same point, and are pendent, 
thickened upwards, and red. Flowera large, and hanging down. Calyx small, pale yellow. Corolla large, par* china- 
white, yellow at the base and apex : the tube barrel-shaped, five-angled ; between the angles are numerous distinct, 
oblique, wavy red lines, generally taking the shape of the letter V, and more or leaa united : the mouth of the corolla is 
contracted : the five acute lobes reflexed. Stamens and atyle considerably exserted beyond the mouth of the corolla. 
We learn that it la an evergreen shrub of easy cultivation, and that it flowered when not more than two feet high. It is 
treated at a stove-plant ; but, judging from its allies and from its native climate, we are inclined to think it will succeed 
in a close greenhouse. Like many species of this family, the present ia probably snbepiphytal, deriving its chief 
nourishment from an atmosphere charged with moisture, andat a medium temperature ; such being the general character 
of the lower region of Ericacta and Vaaxniarta within the tropics. — Bet. Mag., t. 4566. 

289. Saubauja maCrophylla. Linden. A soft shaggy white-flowered stove shrub, from 
Guatemala. Belongs to Heathworts (Ericaceae.) Blossoms in February. (Fig. 148 reduced ; A, 
the flowers the natural size.) 

A correspondent in Edinburgh has sent us this through the post. He says that it came up among Orchids imported 
from Guatemala, by Mr. Skinner, and that it forms a vigorous shrub 3 or 4 feet high. The leaves are 6 to 8 inches long, 
covered with soft hair, obovate, tapering to the base, and serrated. The inflorescence is shaggy, with harsh hairs, panicledi 
with white flowera. It ia evidently the £. tnacrvjAylla of Linden's Collections in the Csraccas (No. 1 06) : and must be 
nearly related to the S. wiiiota of De Candolle, for which we took it when it tint reached us. It is not a showy species, 
nut is useful among winter flowering things. 
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290. Echixopsis campylacantha. Pfeiffer. (alias Echinocactus leucanthus Gillies; alias 
Cereus leucanthus Pfeiffer.) A long-spined Cactus, from the province of Mendoza, in the state of 
Chili. Flowers long-tubed, large, pink, with a grey outside. Produced at Kew. 

A fine and well-marked species, with handsome flowers, readily distinguished by the great length of the central spine 
of the areolae, and by its taking an upward and inward curve, a direction to which the other radiating spines are more or 
less inclined. It is a native of the Argentine province of Mendoza, at the eastern foot of the Andes, where it was 
discovered by the late Dr. Gillies, and introduced by him to our Gardens, with many others from that region, which we 
fear are now mostly lost to us. It flowers in the spring and summer months. Our plant* are, the largest of them, a 
foot high, in shape between ovate and globose, not unlike that of a pine-apple, rather acute at the top, longitudinally 
furrowed ; ridges fourteen to sixteen, considerably elevated, scarcely compressed, obtuse ; the edges slightly tubercled or 
lobed.— Bot. Mag., t. 4567. 

291. Siphocampylus hamatus. Wendland. A stove shrub, covered with white down, and 
bearing violet flowers. Native of Brazil. Belongs to Lobeliads. In the Garden at Herrenhausen. 

The stem is described as six feet high ; the leaves oblong-ovate or somewhat heart-shaped, with irregular callous 
teeth. The flowers in short dense racemes. Flower-stalks erect, as long as the corolla. Calyx with eight ribs and 
linear-lanceolate lobes, which are hooked backwards. The tube of the corolla narrow and slender. The whole plant 
is white with down. — A Ugem. Gartcnzeit. 1 850, 1 38. 

292. Echinocactus streptocavlon. Hooker. A lumpish Cactus with numerous small yellow 
flowers, from Bolivia ; of mere botanical interest. 

" A very distinct species of the genus Echinocactus, if we jndge from the flowers ; but almost a Cereus in the elongated 
habit of the plant, which we purchased from Mr. Bridges, who had brought it from Bolivia. We find nothing like it 
anywhere described, and have named it from the remarkably spirally twisted character of the stem, without, however, 
holding ourselves responsible that this is a constant or permanent mark of distinction. It flowered in the Cactus-house 
of the Royal Gardens, in August 1845." 

From some peculiarity in the nature of the Cactus region of Chili and Bolivia, we find that Cactece imported from 
these countries do not so readily conform themselves to the artificial modes of cultivation to which they are necessarily 
subjected in this country, as allied species from Mexico. This is more especially the case with the Echinocactece. We 
learn that they inhabit very arid and hot places, enduring extreme drought, which is very obvious from the harsh, dry, 
and often dead-like appearance they present when they arrive io this country. The species now figured was introduced 
with many others about six yean ago, by Mr. Bridges, and on enquiring of him the nature of their places of growth, and 
what mode he would recommend as best for cultivating them in this country, the point on which he laid the greatest 
stress was to give them no water. But we find that even harsh, dry-looking Cactea are, like many other dry climate 
plants, capable of assuming a freer habit of growth by good treatment ; the' difference of the growth they make in this 
country, as compared with that of their native country, is so great, that the top and lower part of the same plant, if 
separated, might be taken as two distinct species. It is probable that many Cactete from dry regions, when placed under 
the influence of a climate more favourable to vegetable development, will assume a different aspect, varying according 
to the degree of heat and moisture they receive. — Bot. Mag., t 4562. 

293. TamaAindus indica. Linn(eus. (alias T. officinalis Hooker.) A handsome tropical tree 
of the leguminous order, with pinnated small leaves, and racemes of yellowish flowers. Native of 
both Indies. 

Most authors make two species of. Tamarindus, the Indian kind with long pods, and the West Indian with short 
pods : but even those who adopt this view of the subject generally raise a question of their specific identity. India is 
probably the aboriginal country of both, whence the species was introduced to Western India. Even in the East the 
Tamarinds of the Archipelago are considered the best of those of India. The Arabs called the tree u Tamar hindee, 9 * or 
Indian Date, from which has been derived the generic name Tamarindus. Our small Tamarind-tree, in the Royal 
Gardens, about fourteen feet high, whence our flowering specimens were taken, is prohably the West Indian variety, and 
can give no idea of the general appearance of a full-grown tree, which all travellers agree in saying is one of the noblest 
objects in nature. " This most magnificent tree," says Dr. Roxburgh, " is one of the largest in India, with a most 
extensively spreading and shady head, or coma ; the bark dark-coloured and scabrous, the wood hard, very durable, and 
most beautifully veined." Dr. M'Fadyen, too, observes that the tree is " very ornamental, and affords a delightful 
shade." The inhabitants of the East, however, have a notion that it is dangerous to sleep under, and it has been 
remarked, as of our beech in Europe, that the ground beneath is always bare, and that no plant seems to thrive under 
its branches. Its flowers have little beauty to boast ; they are insignificant and exhibit no bright colours. Our plant 
has not borne fruit, but flowers in the summer season, and generally, but not always, casts its leaves during our winter. 
The extensive use of the pulpy fruits of the Tamarind is well known, as are its valuable medicinal properties. In the 
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EM they are preserved without sugar, being mere])- dried in tile nun, when the; are exported from one put of the 
Archipelago to mother. Mid cored in salt when sent to Europe. " In the West Indies," says the lamented Dr. M'Fadjen, 
" the palp is usually packed in email kega between layers of sugar, and hot syrup is poured on the whole. In order to 
enable them to keep without fermentation far a length of time, the first syrup, which ia very acid, is poured off, and a 
second is added. A very excellent preserve ia imported from Curacoa, made from the unripe pods, preacrved.in sugar, 
with the addition of apices." The seeds are eaten in India in timet of scarcity, by the poorer classes, the very astringent 
integument being first removed, and then, roasted or fried, are said to resemble the common field-bean In taste. — 
Bat. Mag., t 4563. 

294-. Passiflora pexdlliflo&a. Bertero. A ttreun-flowered climber, of no beauty, from 
Jamaica. Blossoms at Kew in Spring and Summer. 

Though destitute of the varied colouring of many of the species of the genus, there U a grace and elegance u 



plant that render it an object well worthy of cultivation : 




i are very copious, and hang downwards from 
peduncles much longer than the leaves, 
and these leaves are very singular in 
shape. We received our plants from 
the island of Jamaica, where, indeed, it 
would appear to be very common. A 
climbing smooth shrub, with the young 
branches herbaceous and striated. Leaves 
numerous, close together, on very short 
petioles, varying a good deal in shape; but 
the general form is that of half an ellipsis 
approaching to cuneate, truncate, but 
more or less distinctly three-lobed, with 
three seta}, three-nerved, with a row of 
five or six glands on each side the midrib. 
Peduncles single-flowered, pendulous, 
jointed, and with two minute bracteolea 
above the base. Flower drooping, pale 
yellow-green. Calyx-tube hemjipherical, 
ten-lobed : the live lobes of the limb 
oblong, very acute. Petals resembling 
the calyx-lobes, but a little longer. Nec- 
tariferous crown, deep orange, of from 
twelve to fourteen, short, nearly erect, 
club-shaped rajs - -B'jt. Mag., t *5«5. 

295. PONERA STRIATA. Ltildl. 

A grassy-leaved Epiphyte of no 
beauty. Flowers pale green. 
Belongs to Orcliids. Native of 
Guatemala. (Fig. 149.) 

This little-known plant baa never been 
figured, although not uncommon in gar- 
dens. It has long grassy leaves upon a 
stem about two feet high; and, when old, 
throws out its flowers chiefly from the old 
leafless branches. The flowers are pale 
watery green, not unlike those of tome 
Maiiuaria, especially in the extended 
column -base with which the lip is 
jointed ; but the pollen-masses have the 
pulverulent caudicles of an Epidendrum. 
The lip is truncate aa it were, and two- 
lobed, the one lobe over-lapping the, 
other. Two other speciea are known 
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namely, P. jmidfoUa, with subulate leaves, from Mexico, not in Gardens, and P. graminifolia, also a Mexican plant, 
mentioned in the Floral Cobnut under the name of Nrmaconia graminifolia, 

296. O.ncidium barbatum. Liwlltty. A Brazilian Epiphyte; with panicles of small yellow 
and brown flowers. Belongs to Orchids. Blooms in January. (Fig. 150. a single flower, four 
times the natural size.) 

Received from Para by J. Kuowles, Esq., of Manchester. It is evidently the little-known plant figured thirty yean 
since in the Collectanea Botanica, and afterwards introduced by Mr. Gardner to the Glasgow Gardens, but apparently 
lost in the collections near London. It forma a small tuft of hard oblong one-ribbed pseudo-bulbs, having single oblong 
bard leaves much shorter than the branching stem. The flowers are yellow mottled with brown, and spotted with 
crimson on the lip. It differs from 0. ciiiatum in the petals being acuminate, not obtuse or cmarginate, in the middle 
lobe of the lip being smaller (sometimes very much smaller) than the lateral lobes, and in the central tubercles, of the 
crest being furnished with several smaller ones on each side, a circumstance overlooked in the figure by Hr. (now Sir 
William) Hooker, published in the Collectanea. The following woodcut is accurate in these important particulars. 
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[Plate. 43.] 

THE TWO-KOWED APONOGETE. 

(APONOGETON DI8TACHYON.) 



A hardy Aquatic, from the Cape of Good Hope, belonging to the Natural Order of Arrowgrasses 

(Juncaginacece). 



Specific Character. 



THE TWO-ROWED APONOGETK. Leaves oblong- 
lanceolate, obtuse, seven-nerved ; spike two-parted ; 
bracts oblong, in two rows ; cap taper-pointed ; stamens 
twelve. 



APONOGETON JOISfACHTQN / foliis oblongo-lanceo- 
latis obtqsis septem-neryiis, spicA bipartite bracteis 
oblongis distichis, calyptra acuminata, staminibns 12. 



Aponogeton distachyon : Lirmcti Suppkmentum, p. 215 ; Andrew's Repository, t. 290 ; Botanical Magazine, t. 1292. 



tme reproduce this plant in the hope of presenting a better figure of it than has yet appeared, and 
of drawing attention to a hardy aquatic of which too little is known. Several years have now 
elapsed since it was reported that a handsome sweet-scented water-plant from the Cape had been 
naturalised in the tanks of the Botanic Garden, Edinburgh. It was to the species before us that 
allusion was made, and it has since found its way, here and there, southward. It was introduced into 
Cornwall by Sir Charles Lemon, where, as well as in Devonshire, it seems to have as completely 
established itself as if it were a native of the county. 

The correspondent, who first brought the Devonshire plant under our notice, expressed a doubt 
whether it was really the two-rowed Aponogete ; its flowers being so much larger than they are 
represented in books. There is, however, no doubt about its name being correct ; the differences that 
have been remarked being the mere result of exuberant luxuriance. The specimens came from an 
open pond at Woolston, the seat of the Bev. Charles Osmond, in the parish of Loddiswell, near 
Kingsbridge, S. Devon, where the plants thrive in a surprisingly luxuriant manner, producing 
thousands of delicious fragrant flowers throughout the summer ; and even in January bearing three 
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THE TWO-ROWED APONOGETE. 



hundred blossoms as fine as those represented. Innumerable seedling plants arise around their 
parents. To Mr. Osmond we are also indebted for the specimens, and for the following history of his 
acquisition of the plant : — 

" About three years since a root was given me the size of a shot, which I planted in a small pan 
and sunk it in the pond ; it grew rapidly, and, in a few months, produced flowers ; and, unobserved 
by me, seed also, from which have sprung up to the surface of the water hundreds of plants. The 
spring which supplies the pond is peculiarly clear, always running, and, in the severest winter, rarely 
freezes/' 

The species is common at the Cape, where it bears the name of Water Uiutjies. Mr. Bunbury 
mentions it thus : — 

" The flowering tops of the Aponogeton distachyon, a pretty white-flowered floating plant, 
frequent in pools of water in various parts of the colony, are sometimes used both as a pickle and as 
a substitute for Asparagus." — Residence at the Cape, p. 208. 

In appearance this resembles a Pondweed {Potamogeton natans), except that it is of a clear green 
colour without any tinge of brown. Its bulb (or corm) is described as being as large as a hen's egg. 
The leaves float on the surface of the water, are oblong, about 18 inches long when full grown, flat, 
and have three distinct veins running parallel with the main rib. When young their sides are rolled 
inwards. The flowers are placed on a forked inflorescence, originally included within a taper-pointed 
caiyptrate spathe (cap), which is forced off as they advance in size. When fully formed each fork of 
the inflorescence is very pale green, and is bordered by two rows of large ovate-oblong obtuse ivory 
white bracts, in the axils of which stand the minute flowers. The latter are bisexual, and destitute of 
both calyx and corolla. Twelve hypogynous free stamens, with dark purple anthers, surround from 
four to six distinct carpels, each of which has a short curved style, a simple minute stigma, and six 
erect anatropal ovules. After flowering the bracts and inflorescence grow rapidly, acquire a deep 
green colour, and soon resemble tufts of leaves, among which lie in abundance large membranous 
green indehiscent beaked carpels, containing about four seeds each, and readily tearing at the sides. 
The seeds are exalbuminous, oblong, pale brown. The embryo is an oblong fleshy body, slit on one 
side, and in all respects is the same as in Triglochin ; through the slit the plumule is pushed, while the 
seeds are still in their seed-vessels ; germination beginning, apparently, as soon as the seeds come into 
contact with moisture. 

These details sufficiently show that the natural affinity of the genus is with Potamogeton, 
Triglochin, &c, and by no means with the dicotyledonous Sanrurads, as Richard and others have 
imagined. 



[Pun 44.] 



THE SMALL-MOUTHED SIPHOCAMPYL. 



(8IPHOCAMPYLUS MICROSTOMA.) 



A Stove half-climbing herbaceous Plant, /rem N. Grenada, belonging to the Natural Order oj Lobeliad*. 



£prrific Cfjararttr. 



THE SMALL-MOUTHED SI PH OCA MP YL.— Smooth, 
with a tendency to climb. Leaves stalked, ovate-oblong 
with glandular serratures. Flower-stalks several times 
shorter than the leaf, naked. Tube of the calyx top- 
shaped, longer than the linear-lanceolate entire lobes. 
Corolla downy, straight, a little contracted at the mouth, 
with unequal lanceolate lobes. Anthers smooth, the two 
lower bristly at the point. 



SIPHOCAMPYLUS Ml CXO&TOMA jglaber, subscandens, 
foliis petiolatis ovato-oblongis glanduloFO-serratis, pedicellis 
folio duplo triplove brevioribus nudis, tubo calycis tur- 
binate lobis Uneari-acuminatis integris tubo brevioribus, 
corollsB pubescentis rectsB ore pauld constricto lobis 
lanceolatis rasequalibus, antheris glabris 2 inferioribus 
apice setosis. 



Siphocampyras microstoma : Hooker in BoUmieal Magazine, t 4286. 



r\v this species Sir W. Hooker speaks in the following terms : — 

^ u Among many fine species of Siphocampylus, detected by Mr. Purdie in New Grenada, few, if any, 
can vie with this, in the size of the flowers and richness of their colour. It seems also to produce 
its blossoms early and freely, and they continue a long time in perfection ; so much so, that though 
our plants were only raised from seed twelve months ago, they have been gay with flowers throughout 
the whole autumn and winter months, and have proved a great acquisition to our stoves, during this 
dreary season. In the summer, a greenhouse will be a better situation for it, and from the suc- 
cessions of buds that are forming, it seems to be one of those plants which one may reckon on 
having in bloom at all times of the year. Some of our plants have the stems and branches deeply 
tinged with purple, and the corollas are occasionally of a deeper and sometimes a paler scarlet, 
always produced in a compact leafy terminal umbel. 
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THE SMALL-MOUTHED 8IPHOCAMPYL. 



It is certainly a very pretty plant, and worth growing where stove plants can be well managed, 
especially since its glowing crimson flowers appear in midwinter ; but it is apt to be the resort of 
the mealy bug, which seems to enjoy itself on its thin naked skin. 

In most respects the species is extremely like the Peruvian Siphocampyl (SypAocampylusPeruviantis), 
from which, indeed, it is chiefly distinguished by its downy corolla and oblong leaves. With respect 
to the peculiarly contracted orifice of the corolla, to which it owes its specific name, either that is in 
some measure accidental, or the plants vary greatly with regard to it. In the specimen now figured 
it was scarcely observable ; and we may add that while in the plant originally published by Sir William 
Hooker, the stamens were wholly enclosed within the corolla, as is often the case, in the plant 
which our artist had before him they were very folly protruded; so that such circumstances cannot be 
regarded as having any real value in the specific distinctions of this extensive genus. 




Pained "by C.F. Olefins. Xawiao 



[Plate 45.] 

THE TAPERING HOLLBOLLIA. 

(HOLLBOLLIA ACUMINATA.) 



A half-hardy evergreen Climber, from the North of India, belonging to the natural order o/Lakdizabalads. 



Specific Character. 



THE TAPERING HOLLBOLLIA. Leaflets ternate and 
quinate, leathery, oblong-lanceolate, taper-pointed. Flower- 
stalks shorter than the leaf-stalks. Sepals very acute. 



HOLLBOLLIA ACUMINATA ; foliolis ternatis quinatisq. 
coriaceis oblongo-Ianceolatis acumiiiatis, pedunculis 
petiolis brevioribus, sepalis acatissimis. 



HollbSllia acuminata : IAndley in the Journal of the Horticultural Society, vol. ii., p. 4. 



Tn the mountain woods of Nepal grow two stout climbing shrubs named Hollbollia, by Dr. Wallich, 
after Mr. Frederick Louis Holboell, Superintendent of the Royal Botanic Garden at Copenhagen, 
" an experienced botanist, and a contributor to Hornemann's Flora Danise oeconomica ." Dr. Wallich 
also calls him " amicus et preceptor carissimus." They belong, with a few other plants, to a small 
natural order named Lardizabalads, the type of which is a Peruvian climber called Lardizabala 
biternata. Of these Hollbollias, the Broad-leaved and the Narrow-leaved, the first has been figured 
in the Botanical Register, for 1846,.t. 49. The Narrow-leaved does not seem to be in cultivation. 
Dr. Wallich speaks of them as follows : — 

"These two shrubs are easily distinguished from each other. The first species is by far the 
strongest, growing sometimes to a gigantic size. I brought specimens down with me, for the 
Honourable East India Company's museum, of a trunk! as thick as a good sized arm. Its leaves 
are broad, ovate, either ternate or quinate, about as long as the common petiole, the flowers quite 
white, collected in clusters ; the berries large and ovate; the seeds oblong. The second species has 
long petioled leaves ; the leaflets from seven to nine, narrow, or linear-lanceolate, scarcely two- 
thirds of an inch broad; the peduncles few flowered, and the flowers attaining, soon after expansion, 
a purplish colour ; the berries are not so thick, and of an oblong shape ; the seeds reniform. The 
natives of Nepal eat the fruit of both plants, the pulp of which has a sweetish, but otherwise insipid 
taste/' Mr. Griffith found Hollbollia latifolia in woods near Churra and Moosmai in the Khasyah 
mountains, and confirms Dr. Wallich's account of the fruit, which he calls " Baccee molles glabrae 
oblongse albse purpureo tinctae. — Itinerary Notes, p. 36, 
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Possibly the plant now figured may have been regarded as a mere variety of the Broad-leaved, to 
which it no doubt approaches nearly. It seems, however, to be sufficiently distinguished by its long 
pointed leaves, which are very different from the blunt ones of H. latifolia, by its nearly sessile 
corymbs of flowers, and by its claret-coloured sharp-pointed sepals, the innermost of which are 
curved backwards at the point. Both species are fragrant ; the species now figured resembled the 
orange flower in perfume. We find it among the dried specimens sent to Messrs. Veitch from the 
Khasyah Hills, by Mr. Thomas Lobb. It is thus mentioned in the Journal of the Horticultural 
Society : — 

"This is an evergreen-twining plant, with quite the habit of Hollbollia latifolia, from which it 
differs in having very taper-pointed, not blunt, leaflets ; racemes whose stalks are much shorter than 
the leaf-stalks, and purplish flowers not half the size ; like that plant, it is deliriously fragrant. 
Hitherto male flowers only have been produced. It has been treated as a greenhouse climbing plant, 
but it is probably hardy ; it grows freely in a mixture of sandy loam and rough peat, and is increased 
by cuttings. Its sweet-scented flowers, resembling the orange in perfume, and nearly evergreen foliage, 
make it a very desirable plant either in the greenhouse or open air. J 
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297. Lycastk leocantha. Kklztek. A pretty epiphyte, from Central America, belonging to 
Orchids. Flowers white, or stained with crimson. Introduced by M. Warczewitz. (Figs. 151, 152.) 

There has recently appeared, among the plants obtained in Central America by M. Warcaewitx, ■ species of Lyoaate, 
remarkable for numerous varieties in the sixe mad colour of the flower*. The first that blossomed, being quite white, 
receded the provisional name of L. Candida, now superseded bj that of leucantha, published, in December last, in the 
Alljemrine Oartaaatung, p. 402. During the present spring, others hare appeared, with much smaller, and much larger 
flower*, some of which, instead of being colourl™, are richly stained with Crimean. Of the two accompanying figure* 
a large and colourless form ; 152, a smaller, bloodstained one. Among all these we find nothing like a 




apeeific distinction, sn that a description of one will apply very nearly toothers. The species is among the dwarfeat of the 
genus, its flowers scarcely reaching higher than the lower part of the leaves. A few distant sheathing-seales clothe the 
scape. The bract immediately beneath the Sower is inflated in the middle, green, and contracted at the base, and as limn 
as the ovary, which it nearly conceals. The flowers, by a curve of their slender stalk, arch over, to that, when fully 
expanded, they present their whole face to the eye of the observer. The sepals are oblong, rolled back at the point, 
somewhat wavy. Ths petals have the same form, but are smaller, and, whan the flower is young, roll together at the 
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lower half, so as to form s short lube (aa ia 152). The lip is pore while, slightly 3-lobed, a little toothed at 
very concave, slightly hairy on the upper side, with a narrow, blunt, channelled appendage, lying along the c 
not advancing more to the front than the separation of the 
obscure, round, lateral lobes of the lip. This column is, as usual 
in the genus, shaggy in front. 

The species approaches Lycatte plana more nearly thun any 
other, but differs not only in its much smaller size and more 
delicate habit, but in the middle lobe of the lip being concave, 
and slightly toothed, not convex, serrated, and plaited ; the 
appendage, too, is linear, not 3- toothed ; and the lip itself 
slightly, not deeply S-lubed. It belongs to that part of the 
genus which is formed by L. Ski uturi, plana, and their allies. 

298. Eucalyptus globulus. Lahillardihe. A 
vast tree, from Van Diemen'a Land, known under the 
name of the " Blue Gum." Flowers white. Belongs 
to MjTtleblooms (Myrlacea). {Fig. 153.) 

Two huge blocks of the timber of this tree having been 
sent front Van Diemen's Land by Sir William Denison, for 
exhibition in the " Crystal Palace," our reader* will be glad 
to know something of its history. Garden catalogues say that 
it was introduced in 1810, and it is by no means rare among 

curious collections; but the rapidity of its growth soon renders it iierMnwry ii> remove it. There is, 
however, no reason why it should not thrive out of doora in the south west of England altd Ireland, 
where the climate is as mild aa in Van Diemen'a Land. It has aDguiiu- brniu'ln - whiidi, "lien yuunK, 
' droop, and are of a pale dull green colour. The leaves are firm, njiiKjtii.-, an! unvicMing, aa if 
■tamped out of horn, ovate-lanceolate, long-stalked, and curved in thi: fonn "f n sk'kk>; si.iik times they 
are wider at the base on one side than on the other, and, by a twist of the -i*ii, alnay* -tand with 
their edges vertically instead of horizontally. The white flowers are nlmo-t too inchea across when 
the stamens are expanded ; and are produced singly or in clusters of threes ; suuH.-tiaM.-s, as in our Rgurv, 
when the leaves fall off, the fruits seem aa if in spikes. The calyx is singularly knobby and rugged, 
with an angular tube, and a cover shaped like a d epr essed cone, or like ■ convexity with a rude boss in the centre. These 
flowers are covered before expansion with a thick glaucous bloom. The fruits are hard, woody, angular, rugged, knubby, 
urnshsped bodies, with five openings into the cavities of the capsule. 

The early discoverers of this tree reported it to attain the height of 150 feet ; but they were far within the truth, as 
IS shown by the blocks in the Great Exhibition, one of which near the base is 5 feet 7 inches in diameter ; and another, 
cut from 134 feet above the first, is Still 2 feet 10 inches in diameter. We learn from the proceedings of the Royal 
Society of Van Diemen'a Land ( vol. L, p. 157) that, on the 11th of October, 1B4B :— 

" A paper was read by Mr. H. Hull descriptive of a gigantic tree of the Gum tribe, * occurring in a gorge on the 
declivity of the Mount Wellington range near Tolosa, about sit miles from llobart Town.' Mr. Hull describes it aa a 
Blue Gum {Eueatyptm globulin), and aaya ' it stands close to the side of one of the small rivulets that issue from the 
mountain, and Is surrounded with dense forest and underwood. • * • It was measured with a tape, and found to 
be twenty-eight yards in circumference at the ground (more than nine yards in diameter), and twenty-six yards in 
circumference at the height of six feet. The tree appeared sound except at one part, where the bark had opened, stid 
showed ■ line of decayed wood. The full height of the tree is estimated to be 330 feet.'" 

It is not improbable that the following extract from the ssme work (p. 165) relates to the same species, although it is 
spoken of by another name : — 

"Mr. Milligan read the following note from the Rev. T. J. Ewing, of New Town, on the occurrence of some 
unpreeedentedly large specimens of the Swamp Oum (Eacalyptut Sp.): — 

"<Nxw Town Psbsomios, 19t**arcA, 1H49. 

"'Mr pub Sib,— I wentla.it week to see a very large tree, or rather two very large ones, that I had heard of since 
1841, but which were not re-discovered until Monday last. As they are two of the largest — if not the largest— trees ever 
measured, I have determined to send you an account of them, in order that a record may be preserved in any future 
publication of the Royal Society. They are within three quarters of a mile of each other, on a small stream, tributary 
to the north-west Bay River, pretty far np on the ridge which separatee its waters from those of Brown's River. They 
are easily reached from the Huon foot-path, and ate in a beautiful vale of sassafras and tree-ferns, and not in an 
inaccessible gully like most of our gigantic trees. I have never before ssen the tree-ferns growing in such luxuriance, 
bending over the stream like enormous cornucopias. The fire has never reached them, ss they and the forest around 
them plainly show ; and every here and there you sre puzzled on seeing a sassafras tree with a root on either side — one 
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in particular forming a natural arch, nnderneatli which you can walk. And tt w 

mi ever possible for the tree to have grown there, until, on looking farther, I perceived that the n 

originally sprung from seed lodged in the bark of some swamp gum that had (alien across the brook ; 

it gradually watt oat roots along the trunk until they met terra finna. The trunk 

having, in the ooune ot age*, deeajed, baa left the m—fran tree in the odd position 

in which we now aee it I nay ao ranch before I give you the m 

anre the whole scene would amply repay you for the trouble of a ride ; in addition 

to the giants below, there are, I feel confident, within a mile, at least a hundred trees 

of 40 feet in circumference. One, about fort* yards from the biggest, was 60 feet at 

four feet from the ground, and, at a hundred and thirty, must have been foil? 40 feet in 

circumference ; it was without buttresses, but went up one solid i 

without the least symptom of decay. A silver wattle was 120 feet high, and 6 feet round. 

In fact, we named it the Yale of Oiautt, for pony indeed did men appear alongside 

these vegetable wonders. The largest wo measured was, at three feet from the irround, 

102 feet in circumference, and at 

its height, ao dense was the neighbouring forest, above which, however, it towered in 

majestic grandeur. This noble swempgnm It still growing, and shown no signs of decay j 

it should be held sacred as the largttt growing tree. The largest oak on record is the 
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Cowthorpe, in Yorkshire, which is 48 feet in circumference at three feet from the ground. Some hollow pollard oaka are 
larger, such as the Winfarthing, in Norfolk, which is 70 feet at the ground. The second tree, also a swamp gum, is prostrate. 
It measures, from the root to the first branch, 220 feet, and the top measures 64 — in all 284 feet, without including the 
small top, decayed and gone, which would carry it much beyond 300 feet The circumference at the base is 36 feet, and 
at the first branch 12 feet, giving an average of 24 feet This would allow for the solid bole, 10,120 feet of timber J 
without including any of the branches. Altogether, as green timber, it must hare weighed more than 400 tons. The 
oak that gave the most timber was the Gelonos oak, in Monmouthshire, which, with its branches, turned out 2426 feet, 
but the body alone only 450 feet. * * * * . — Believe me, yours very truly, 

"'Thomas J. Ewikg. 

" His Excellency the President mentioned his having strongly recommended to the Right Hon. the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, and to the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, the timber of our Blue Gum (Eucalyptus globulus). 
Plank can be obtained from it in lengths surpassing those of any other timber tree ; and it may be sent home and sold 
at 8d. per foot, while oak plank (to which it is not inferior in quality), of the largest obtainable lengths, costs 2c. 6<Z. per 
foot" 

Similar, although less striking, accounts of these gum trees are given by Mr. James Backhouse in his u Journal of a 
Visit to the Australian Colonies," as will be seen by the following extracts :— 

" On an old road, called the Lopham Road, a few miles from the Bay, we measured some stringy bark {Eucalyptus 
rdbutta) trees, taking their circumference at about five feet from the ground. One of these, which was rather hollow at the 
bottom and broken at the top, was 49 feet round ; another that was solid, and supposed to be 200 feet high, was 41 feet 
round ; and a third, supposed to be 250 feet high, was 55 § feet round — as this tree spread much at the base, it would 
be nearly 70 feet in circumference at the surface of the ground. My companions spoke to each other when at the 
opposite side of this tree to myself, and their voices sounded no distant, thai I concluded they had inadvertently left me to 
see some other object, and immediately called to them. They, in answer, remarked the distant sound of my voice, and 
inquired if I were behind the tree !" (P. 115.) 

u In company with J. Milligan and Henry Stephenson, a servant of the company, from near Richmond in Yorkshire, 
we visited a place in the forest remarkable for an assemblage of gigantic stringy barks, and not far from the junction of 
the Emu River with the Loudwater, the latter of which takes its name from three falls over basaltic rock at short 
intervals, the highest of which is 17 feet Within half a mile we measured standing trees as follows, at four feet from 
the ground. Several of them had one large excrescence at the base, and one or more far up the trunk : — No. 1, 45 feet 
in circumference, supposed height 180 feet ; the top was broken, as is the case with most large-trunked trees ; the trunk 
was a little injured by decay, but not hollow. This tree had an excrescence at the base, 12 feet across, and 6 feet high, 
protruding about 3 feet No. 2, 374 fee* m circumference ; tubercled. No. 3, 35 feet in circumferenee ; distant from 
No. 2 about eighty yards. No. 4, 38 feet in circumference ; distant from No. 3 about fifty yards. No. 5, 28 feet in 
circumference. No. 6, 30 feet in circumference. No. 7, 32 feet in circumference. No. 8, 55 feet in circumference ; 
supposed to be upwards of 200 feet high ; very little injured by decay ; it carried up its breadth much better than the 
large trees on the Lopham Road, and did not spread so much at the base. No. 9, 40 J feet in circumference ; sound and 
tall. No. 10, 48 feet in circumference ; tubercled, tall, with some cavities at the base, and much of the top gone. 

"A prostrate tree near to No. 1, was 35 feet in circumference at the base, 22 feet at 66 feet up, 19 feet at 1 10 feet up ; 
there were two large branches at 120 feet ; the general head branched off at 150 feet ; the elevation of the tree, trace- 
able by the branches on the ground, was 213 feet We ascended this tree on an inclined plane formed by one of Us limbs 
and walked four abreast with ease upon its trunk / In its fall it had overturned another, 1 68 feet high, which had brought 
up with its roots a ball of earth 20 feet across. It was so much imbedded in the earth that I could not get a string round 
it to measure its girth. This is often the case with. fallen trees. On our return, I measured two stringy barks, near the 
houses at the Hampshire Hills, that had been felled for splitting into rails, each 180 feet long. Near to these, is a tree 
that has been felled, which is so large that it could not be cut into lengths for splitting, and a shed has been erected 
against it ; the tree serving for the back I (P. 121 .) 

As we have already observed, there seems to be no reason why these prodigious trees should not, at some future day, 
decorate the scenery of Great Britain. Devonshire and Cornwall, or Cork and Kerry, would certainly prove capable of 
bringing them to maturity. 

299. Hebeclinium ianthinum. Hooker, (aliht Conoclinium ianthinum Morten. See Vol. i., 
No. 172.) 

Sir W. Hooker is of opinion that this plant should be referred to the genus Hebeclinium, rather than to Conoclinium, 
and that it is a close congener of Hebeclinium macrophyUum, a common plant of Jamaica, belonging to the first section 
of De Candolle. "Asa species," he adds, the " plant differs abundantly in its large purple flowers and in the cuneate base 
to the leaf. It flowers in the winter months with us, and is then very ornamental. An herbaceous rather than a 
shrubby plant Stem and branches terete, clothed with rusty down. Leaves opposite, on very long petioles, often a 
span long, ovate, but decidedly cuneate and entire at the base, very acute rather than acuminate, coarsely and often 
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doubly serrated, the serratures mucrouate. Corymb large, the capitula clustered at the cadi of the branches. Flower* 
remarkable for die exceedingly long purple styles, which bare, at Aral night, almost the effect of a many-flowered raj. 
The corolla* are alio purple. Achenium angular. Pappus of few scabrous setie," 

If Conocimiym differs u a genus from Htbedimtm, merely in having a amooth eonical receptacle, instead of a hairy 
conns one,— Tory small matter*, — then no doubt this plant ha* been wrongly placed by Morren. But if the genera differ 
in the coloured enlarged bracta of the one, a* compared with the herbaceous bracta of the other, then Morren'a view may 
be the mora toned Bat, in truth, the genera are no nearly allied that it would be better to unite them than to waate 
word* in nn profitable discussions concerning diatinetiona which are fleeting and midetenuioale. Sir W. Hooker adda that 
the plant is Mexican and not Braxuiau. 

300. Kogieea Menkchma. Planchon. A 
stove shrub of the order of Cinchonads. Flowers 
pale salmon-coloured. Native of Guatemala. 
Introduced by the Horticultural Society. (Fig. 
154, reduced, with flowers by the side, of the 
natural size.) 

In hia account of this genua, at t. 442 of the Flore 
da Setru, H. Planchon distinguished from his R. amana, 
a plant which he called R. Mauehiaa, by its stainens being 
inserted near the orifice of the tube, and having paler 
pollen, and by the shortness of the style, which does nut 
reach half way up the corolla. In other reepecta it waa 
■aid to be wonderfully like Rantrna. We entertain no 
doubt that hia species ia what is now figured from a 
specimen in one of the hothouses of the Horticultural 
Society, although in some reepecta the resemblance fails. 
It baa the same manner of growth and similar foliage, 
but la more downy ; and the leave! are more ovate. The 
branches are covered with a close fur instead of having 
a fine pubescence. The Bower* are not so large nor no 
compactly arranged, and are much paler; the lobes of the 
corolla are almost acute inatead of being emarginate; and 
the anther* are placed just below the throat of the oorolla. 
We do not, however, find the style always a* M. Planchon 
describes it ; sometimes it is protruded beyond the orifice 
of the corolla as in R, amena, sometime* It is not half the 
length of the oorolla. Both these plant* are very useful 

aids in decorating stoves, and posses* the good quality of growing without unwillingness under the commonest management. 

Dampness, light, tropical warmth, and a light vegetable soil, are all the requisites which they demand. 

801. Tbofawluh pendulum. Klolach. An annual (?) climbing, half-hardy plant, with 
yellow flowers, from Central America. Introduced by Mr. Mathieu, Nurseryman, Berlin. 

Branches shining, round, bright green, climbing. Leave* peltate, smooth, glaucous beneath, deep green above, 
rounded and truncate at tha base, slightly flve-lobed, with short acute lobes of which the middle one is mucrouate. 
Flower* axillary, solitary, pendulous. Calyx five-parted, yellow, with oblong lobe* tapering to the point, the three upper 
carved backwards, the two lower nearly erect, together with the middle one of the upper set greeuish at the point 
Petals yellow, spathulate, erenated on the upper edge, the three lower long-etalked and whole coloured, the two upper 
sessile, recurved, marked with parallel red line* and a dull violet bar near the edge. Filaments yellowish. Anthers 
greyish green. Kaisod from M. Warexewi tech's collections. Aligtm. OartmaeU., Nov. SO, 1850. 

302. Epidendsdu acicula&E, Bateman, in Bat. Reg., 1841, mite. 98 j Supra, vol. i., p. 100, 

tub t. 30 (alias E. lineari folium Bot. Mag., t. 4572). A Mexican epiphyte, with rather gay 

panicles of purplish blossoms, and very narrow leaves. Introduced about 1840. Flowers in June. 

This pretty species, to which Sir William Hooker has lately given the name of UnearifMwm, upon the supposition 

that it wis undeaeribed, waa originally published by Mr. Bateman, in 1841, aa a native of the Bahamas, upon the 

authority of Mr. Skinner. We have seen no native specimen* from that inland ; but it it undoubtedly Mexican, being 
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No. 30, of Galeotti'a collection, gathered near Oaxaca, at an elevation of 3000 feet. We cannot, however, recognise 
it in Professor Achilla Richard'* brief enumeration of Galeotti'a Orchids. It ia doubtful whether the E. braciacen* of 
the Botanical Regittrr (1840), gathered by Hartweg near the same town, is really distinct notwitlutanding ita long leafy 
bracts. Both are closely related to the S. micro&uZoon of Hooker, accidentally omitted in the enumeration under t. 30 
of our last volume, E. ovtdvm, Liniianum, and Ptutori*. The species ia admirably figured in the Botanical Magazine, 
with the following description : — 

" Pseudo-bulbs scarcely exceeding an inch in length, clustered, orate, quite even On the surface, the younger ones 
more or lew sheathed with scales, bearing at their summit two very narrow linear leaves, eight to ten inches long, 
carinate, acute. The acape rises from between the two leaves, and is a foot long, bearing a lax slender graceful panicle 
of from twelve to fourteen flowers. Sepals and petals spreading horizontally, purple-brown, yellowish at the apex, very 
acute. Lip with its base united to the lower part and decorrent with the long column, the sides embracing and 
including the latter, three-lobed, yellowish white, delicately lined and veined with purple ; side lobes oblong, acute, 
reflexed ; middle lobe large, rotundate, waved at the margin. Column yellow, with blood-red spots, biaurito in front 
near the summit. Anther-case white, with crimson spots." 




303. Acacia Riceaka. HentlotD. {alias A. setigera Hooker.) A tall drooping 
bush with, long spikes of pale yellow flowers. Native of Van Diemen's Land. Flowers from 
February to May. (Fig. 155.) 

The discovery of this most beautiful species was made by Mr. Rouald Gunn, who sent home dried specimens in 1837. In 
his unpublished notes he describes it aa a very common species at Hobart Town, and on the banks of the Derwent ; but 
it was not seen by him on the north side of the colony. He adds, that it grows from six to ten feet high ; if planted out 
in the border of a greenhouse it grows much larger ; in the garden of the Horticultural Society it forms a bosh of 
extreme elegance, rising twenty-five feet high, in the great iron conservatory, and then curving downwards its weeping 
bran ches, which are loaded with heap* of pale yellow flowers till the middle of April. When treated thus, A. Riceana ia 
probably the handsomest species of its genus. The phyllodes, which grow in clusters, are linear, deep green, and 
sharpened into a fins point which itself it a continuation of a solitary rib which passes along the middle ; marginal gland 
there is none. The flowers grow singly in long loose spikes, and, before expansion, constitute small oval bodies with three 
short scale-like sepals and three petals. 

The species was named by Professor Henslow after Lord Honleagle, then the Right Hon. T. Spring Rice, one of the 
members for "Cambridge. It is readily distinguished from A. juniptrina by the latter having its flowers in solitary 
spherical heads, not in long loose spikes. 
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804. Acacia oxycedrus. Sieber. {alias A. taxifolia Loddiges.) A handsome bush from the 

southern parts of Australia. Flowers 
J i in bright yellow spikes, appearing in 

m^ j January and February. (Fig. 156.) 

M i^y /S/ Apparently a common plant in Tan Die- 

meu'a Land, and the south-eastern districts of 
the Australian continent. Sir Thomas Mitchell 
found it on Mount William in 1836 ; the Blue 
Mountains are named by others, and Mr. Back- 
house notices it among the Tasmannian plants 
which struck him with their beauty. He speaks 
of it as being In Sewer on the 7th of Septem- 
ber, among the earliest indications of spring, 
and again in April ; — 

" On the 15th of the fourth month," he 
says, " we held a meeting with some sawyers, 
in their huts, at a place called the King's Pits, 
on tlie iiaceut of Mount Wellington, at an eleva- 
tion of about 2000 feet, and about four miles 
from tlie town. The forest among which they 
are residing la very lofty: many of the trees 
are clear of brandies for upwards of 100 feet. 
It caught fire a few months ago, and some of 
the men narrowly escaped. The trees are 
blackened to the top, but are beginning to 

shoot again from their charred stems. The brushwood is very thick in some of these forests. A shower of snow fell 

while we were at the place. Acacia oxyadrut, ten feet high, was in flower on the ascent of the mountain. This, along 

with numerous shrubs of other kinds, formed impervious thickets in some places ; while, in others, Epaerit impraza 

displayed its brilliant blossoms of crimson and of rose-colonr." 

In cultivation it forms a stout shrub, with hard, stiff, a , 

bright green phyllodes, having three strong ribs terminating '-, v 

in a fine point. In form these phyllodes are variable, ■ , V,' 

sometimes being narrowly ovate-lanceolate, and somewhat 

falcate, or even linear, or so short and broad as to be almost 

ovate ; A . mcala of the Botanical Remitter may even be a 

peculiarly broad variety. From A . vcrtieillala the Oxycedrus 

is distinguished by its phyllodes having three or four distinct 

atout ribs, and not being whorled, its much stouter and 

more erect habit, and its larger and finer flower spikes. 

305. Acacia diffusa. Ker. (alias A. pros- 
trata Loddigen.) A handsome leguminous bush, 
from Tan Piemen's Land, with numerous balls of 
bright yellow flowers appearing in midwinter. 
(Fig. 157.) 

Although this has naturally a trailing mode of growth, 

yet it readily lends itself to the art of the gardener, and, by 

a Utile management, will assume the form of a close com- 
pact bush. It is extremely common in Van Diemen's Lund ; 

varying greatly in the size and shape of the phyllodes (leaves), 

and in the length of the flower-stalks, which are sometimes 

nearly sessile, and sometimes on long stalks aa in ourfigure. 

The phyllodes have a single rib, running from end to end, 

and terminating in a hard spine ; and, near their base, 

often appears a small oval gland, bat this is frequently inissi 

veins lying irregularly by the side of the midrib ; but in reality this appearance is produced by the shrinking of the 

parenchyma, and the seeming veins are merely wrinkles. Although there is no difference whatever between the Acacia 




ig. When dry or old the phyllodes seem to have several 
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diffusa of Ker, and tbe plant afterwards published under the name of prostrata, in the Botanical Cabinet, yet we find 
specimens bearing in gardens both names, and not uncommonly with both names misapplied. The accompanying 
figure represents a piece of a very vigorous plant growing, as it should grow, when cultivated properly. 

In Van Diemen's Land there is another species like this, and probably in our gardens, viz., the A. silictdaformu of 
Cunningham, a much smaller plant, with very smooth, almost shining, phyllodes, which never become wrinkled, and 
are not more than half the size of those of A. diffusa. 

306. Acacia urophylla. Bentham. (alias Acacia smilacifolia Fielding, Sertum Planlarum, 
t. 3. (1843).) A handsome greenhouse shrub, with pale yellow balls of flowers. Native of Swan 
River Colony. Flowers in January and February. 

" Would that all the species of the vast groupe of phyllodineous Acacia were as easily defined as this. The phyUodia 
are here of a very peculiar character, generally broad ovate, subfalcate, almost spinescently acuminated, with longitudinal 
and transverse nerves, as in Smilaz, whence the appropriate name of Mr. Fielding. The plant was raised from seeds, 
sent in 1843, by Mr. Drummond, from the Swan River Colony. It flowers in January and February." — Bot. Mag., 1 4573. 
(According to Preiss among mud and stones in shady places, among the mountains continuing Darlings range, not far 
from the head-waters of the Swan ; and also in damp shady places on the river Canning, flowering in the cold season.) 

It is described as a moderate-sized shrub, with angular branches, and the young phyllodes pubescent Phyllodes 
obliquely ovate, slightly falcate, drawn into a slender setaceous point, hairy or glabrous, the upper edge obscurely crenate, 
the two surfaces marked with three nearly equidistant nerves, united by transverse ones, tapering at the base more or 
less gradually into a rather short footstalk, which bears a conspicuous gland at its summit above. Stipules two, 
minute, subulate, red, spinescent. Peduncles two to five from one axil, each much shorter than the leaf, longer than the 
petiole, each bearing a single head of pale yellow flowers, acute lobes. 

307. Queucus ageifolia. Nee. A hardy evergreen oak from California. Introduced by the 
Horticultural Society. 

A few miserable living plants of this species were sent home by Hartweg from California, and are now beginning to 
grow in the Society's Garden. It will probably be a hardy evergreen tree, concerning which Nuttall, who knew it in its 
native country, has the following remarks : — 

" This species, almost the only one which attains the magnitude of a tree in Upper California, is abundantly dispersed 
over the plain on which St Barbara is situated, and, being evergreen, forms a conspicuous and predominant feature in 
the vegetation of this remote and singular part of the Western world. It appears more sparingly around Monterey, and 
scarcely extends on the north as far as the line of the Oregon territory. It attains the height of about 40 or 50 feet, with 
a diameter rarely exceeding 18 inches ; the bark is nearly as rough as in the Red Oak. The wood, hard and brittle and 
reddish, is used only for purposes of fuel, or the coarse construction of log-cabins. 

" As an ornamental tree for the south of Europe or the warmer States of the Union, we may recommend this species. 
It forms a roundish summit, and spreads but little till it attains a considerable age. As a hedge it would form a very 
close shelter, and the leaves, evergreen and nearly as prickly as a holly, would render it almost impervious to most 
animals. The leaves vary from roundish ovate to elliptic, and are of a thick rigid consistence ; the serratures are 
quite sharp ; the young shoots are covered more or less with stellate hairs, and for some time tufts of this kind of down 
remain on the under side of the midrib of the leaves, which are, however, at length perfectly smooth, and of a dark-green 
above, often tinged with brownish yellow beneath. The staminiferous flowers are very abundant, and rather conspicuous; 
the racemes the length of 3 or 4 inches ; the flowers with a conspicuous calyx and 8 or 10 stamens ; the female or fruit- 
bearing flowers are usually in pairs in the axils, or juncture of the leaf with the stem, and sessile, or without stalks. The 
cup of the acorn is hemispherical, and furnished with loose brownish scales ; the acorn, much longer than the cup, is 
ovate and pointed. We do not recollect to have seen this tree properly associated with any other, except occasionally the 
Platanus racemota ; their shade is hostile to almost every kind of undergrowth. By Persoon this species is said to have 
been found on the eastern coast of North America, while Pursh attributes it to the north-west coast, about Nootka Sound. 
It does not, however, extend even to the territory of Oregon, as far as my observation goes." Nee says, " I have only 
seen branches collected at Monterey and Nootka. The leaves of the young plants are perfectly smooth when first 
developed, of a thin consistence, with numerous slender sharp dentures beneath ; they are of a brownish yellow colour, 
and appear smooth and shining." The long narrow acorns, almost conical, are a remarkable feature in the species. — 
Journal of the Horticultural Society, vol. vi., p 157. 

308. Chysis aueea. Lindley. A stove epiphyte belonging to Orchids, with rich golden yellow 
flowers. Native of Equatorial America. Flowers in January. 

From the collection of Messrs. Lucombe and Pince, of Exeter, by whom it was purchased at one of Mr. Stevens's 
sales of Columbian Orchideae, in 1850, as the "Red BtuTs-mouth." The specimen figured in the Bot. Mag. t. 4576, 
under the name of Ck. aurea> var. maculata, Sir W. Hooker was at first disposed to consider a distinct species from C. aurea, 
lavis, or bractetcens, but a further investigation led him to the conclusion that it was rather a highly coloured variety of 
C. aurea, to which he observes that " C. bractetcent is very nearly allied, nor do I find the chief distinction which 
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Dr. I.indley lays street upon, sveiUble ; via, that do the lebeUum of C. ww (here are fire principal ridgee, and Hues 
minor onos on each aide, all downy and diverging, ' while in C. bractetcau there are five equal ridgea all smooth and 
parallel In oar drawing of C. bratUtetni, now before ns, the Are ridges are all downj in their lower half, while In 
O. — rag, both a and S, the three leaaar lateral ridgea appear rather a kind of venation, such ae ii seen in the middle lobe 
also. In C. bmetaceu, the bractou are larger and very concave, and tbe flowon are larger, and the lateral lobes of the 
labelhnn are larger than in 0. amrea. The flowers are Tory fragrant.' " 

Upon again referring to the material! in our poeeeeaion for illustrating the difference* in the three apeciea 
of Ckyti*, wa Bnd little to alter In what was 
formerly said about thtm. The principal ri.lges al 
mi if tlio lip of C't- inKftMni air, no doubl, 
downy half way lip, as Sir W. Honker stairs, and 

they vary in number from S to 7 ; bnt they aro much [/ W ^ J / 

blunter than in Ck. anrfi,anil tbe lip is wholly desli- | fc- 1 . S& A 

tule, in our specimens, of the lateral hairy veins 
peculiar to Ch. autvi. The most material difference 
b*lwi«n these species is, however, the great iulUlcJ 
bractsof ('A. bratfaivni, to which there isnoapproach 
ill Ck. antra. As to CT. lavw it lias the bracts of 
the latter, from wliitli it is ilistin^utahcd by a shorter 
mhlillv lobe of the lip and amooth short ridgm, the 
>'hich are rudimentary. We have 
not soon It alive since July, 11140. 

SOB. Ukkbetus pallida. Bent&am. A 
beautiful evergreen greenhouse bush, from 
Mexico. Flowers yellow. Berries black. 
Flowers in the early spring j fruits in autumn 
ami winter. (Fig. l&S.) 

Wc leam tan the Botanical R-;'"ltr that in its 
native couu try this forms an ovctyreeii shrub from Ave 
to six feet high, and ii found but sparingly, near 
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Cardonal and Zimapan, on mountains thinly covered with Pinus Uavtana. Hartweg also met with it near the hot 
springs of Atotonilco El Grande, but nowhere in any quantity. It is easily distinguished by its dry hard leaves and pale 
yellow flowers. The wood is also said to be of a lighter colour than in any other species. It grows freely when potted 
in a mixture of sandy loam and leaf- mould, to which is added a small portion of rough bone-dust It may be increased 
like other pinnated berberries, by grafting on the common B. Aquifoliuvi, either in spring or Autumn, when the young 
shoots are nearly hard. The chief beauty of the plant resides in its graceful manner of growth and its light airy foliage. 
Its flowers are pallid and not dense enough to produce a handsome effect When in fruit its large loose panicles of 
deep purple glaucous berries are ornamental enough ; but their acid taste belies their tempting appearance. The species 
is unable to bear the winters of London, without the protection of a greenhouse. 

310. Epidendrum quadkatum. Klotzsclt, in Allgem. Gartenzeitung, 1850, p. 402. An 
epiphyte from Central America, with racemes of brownish green flowers, and a dirty white lip dotted 
with red. Flowered with Mathieu and Allart of Berlin. 

This seems to be very nearly the same as E. vaiHcotum and Lunceanum, if not identical. But, according to the 
description, the leaves are much more narrow. 

311. PrrcAiRNiA fulgens. Decaisne. A stove herbaceous plant of the order of Bromeliads. 
Native of Guadaloupe. Flowers crimson. 

Leaves spiny at the base, mealy beneath, as is the flower stem ; raceme very close, with great pale green smooth 
bracts longer than the calyx ; petals straight, two inches long, rich scarlet, linear-oblong, rounded, concave, with a 
crenated scale at the base. One of the Linden Collection seems to be handsome. 
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[Plate 46.] 

TIIE DARWIN BERBERRY. 

(BERBERIS DARWINII.) 



A hardy Evergreen Shrub, from Patagonia, belonging to the Natural Order of Berberids. 



Specific Character. 



THE DARWIN BERBERRY. Spines radiating, 5-parted, BERBERIS "DARWINII; spinis radiatia 5-partitis raniis- 
covered as well as the branches with a close rusty fur. que ferrugineo-tomentosis, foliis simplicibus aemperviren- 

Leaves simple, evergreen, wedge-shaped, 3-toothed, some- | tibus cuneatis 3-dentatis nunc dente uno alterove auctis 

times with another tooth or two at the side, spiny. Ra- , spinosis, racemis densis pendulis, pistillo lagen&formi 
cemes dense, pendulous. Pistil flask-shaped, narrowed basi angustato stylo elongato. 

at the base, with a long style. 



Berberis Darwinii ; Hooker, Iconet plantarum, i. 672 : LindUy, in Journal of Hart. Soc. vol. v., p. 6. 



As far as our knowledge of this most beautiful bush extends, it must be regarded as the best hardy 
evergreen that has been imported for many years ; scarcely inferior in horticultural value to a 
laurel or a holly. It is thus mentioned in an account of Evergreen Berberries cultivated in Great 
Britain : — 

" Chiloe and Patagonia furnished this to Mr. T. Lobb, whose seeds have enabled Messrs. Veitch 
and Co. to raise it. Mr. Darwin also found it in Chiloe ; Bridges in Yaldivia and Osorno. 

" It forms an evergreen shrub three to five feet high, of extraordinary beauty, and conspicuous 
for its ferruginous shoots, by which it is at once recognised. The leaves are of the deepest green, 
shining as if polished, not more than three quarters of an inch long, pale green, with the principal 
veins conspicuous on the under side, with three large spiny teeth at the end, and about one (or two) 
more on each side near the middle. Although small, the leaves are placed so near together that the 
branches themselves are concealed. The flowers, which have not been yet formed in England, are 
in erect racemes, and of the same deep orange yellow as in the Box-leaved species. 
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THE DARWIN BRRBERRY. 



" Mr. Veitch informs me that this plant appears to be decidedly hardy : as is probable, considering 
that it grows naturally near the summer limits of snow upon its native mountains. It is now three 
feet high, and Mr. Lobb says it is, when a large plant, the finest he ever saw of the genus, in which 
I have no doubt that he is right." 

To this we find nothing to add. The coarse hairs that protect the spines and branches, but do 
not extend to the leaves, which are remarkably smooth and shining, distinguish the species at the 
first glance. 
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[Plate 47.] 

THE GESNERA-FLOWERED SAGE. 



(SALVIA GE8NEBi£FLORA.} 



A magnificent' Greenhouse Herbaceous Plant, from Central America, belonging to the Order of 

Labiates. 



£prcific Character. 

Sect. — Calosphace, longiflorse. — Bentkam, 



THE GESNERA-FLOWERED SAGE. The habit quite 
that of S. fulgens ; but the upper lip of the corolla natter 
and leas shaggy, the tube longer, the style less feathery, 
the flowers far more abundant and conspicuous. 



SALVIA G ESN ERA FLORA ; omnind facie S. fulgentig, 
corollse galea planiore minus htrrata, tubo longiore, stylo 
minus plumoso, floribus copiosioribns magisque con- 
spicuis. 



Salvia Gesneneflora of the Gardens. 



rpHERE is great difficulty in saying in what precise particulars this differs botanically from S. fulgens, 
or Cardinalis; the habit, foliage, and mode of flowering are the same in both, nor is there any 
difference in the flowers beyond what is pointed out in the foregoing character. Nevertheless the 
two plants are in a horticultural point of view quite distinct. This flowers all through the autumn 
and winter, 8. fulgens is a summer species. The latter, handsome as it sometimes becomes, is no 
favourite on account of its incurably bad habit of becoming shabby and casting its blossoms. This 
on the other hand is of vigorous constitution, holds its flowers as well as a Gesnera, after which it is 
happily named, and has a fine rich brilliant green foliage. 

The plant from which the accompanying figure was taken was struck from a cutting obtained at 
Syon, where it had been raised from Mr. Purdie's Colombian seeds. It formed a large bush more 
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THE GESNERA-FLOWERED SAGE. 



than three feet high, in a cold conservatory, and was a blaze of scarlet from November till April. 
During that time it was twice sent to London for exhibition, and on neither occasion exhibited the 
least appearance of having suffered in consequence. 

It is struck readily from cuttings, and may be as common as a Stock or an Anemone, wherever 
a little greenhouse shelter and plenty of pot room can be given to it. 



[Plats 48.] 



THE PALLID CATTLEYA. 



(CATTLEYA PALLIDA.) 



A fine Stove Epiphyte, from ike West of Mexico, belonging to the Natural Order of Orchids. 



TEE PALLID CATTLEYA. Pseudobulbs long, furrowed, 
one-leared. Leaves wavy, oblong, blunt, emarginate. 
Flowers solitary, growing oat of a very large spathe. Sepals 
lanceolate, petaloid. Petals oblong, wavy, 4 times as 
broad. Lip oblong, emarginate, rather wavy, hooded at 
the base for a little way. 



Jhpertffc Character. 

CATTLEYA PALLIDA ; pseudobnlbis elongatis sulcatis 
monophyllis, foliis undnlatis oblongis obtosis emarginatis, 
floribas solitariis e spatha maxim* enatis, sepalis lanceo- 
latis petaloideis,petalis oblongis undulatis qnater latioribus, 
labello oblongo emarginato subundulato basi cucullato 
laevi. 



rPBia is the Cattleya mentioned in Hartweg's Journal (Journal of the Horticultural Society, vol. i. 
183) as having been found near Tepic, beyond which that miserable document gives no infor- 
mation. It is nearly related to the Moss Cattleya, from which it differs in having very long furrowed 
pseudobulbs and flowers, without any indication of coloured veins. The flowers are larger too than 
usual, the lip much less wavy, and the leaves weak and undulating instead of stiff and firm. 

It is not so handsome as the generality of the species of this favourite genus ; but it is never- 
theless a fine ornament to the orchid house. 
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312. Maxillaiiia concava. Lindley. A pale yellow-flowered Epiphyte, from Guatemala, 
belonging to Orchids. Blossoms in November. (Fig. 159, diminished, with a magnified view of 

the lip.) 

One of tho less interesting of the racemose Maxillsriae. The flowers ire pile yellow ; the lip is almost truncate, 

concave, bluntly 3- toothed, with the middle 
lobe somewhat fleiihy,and tubercnlated at 
the edge i marked with rose-coloured 
veins, with a long narrow ridge in the 
middle, 3-lobed at the point. It ia nearest 
M. brarieala, but its flowers are smaller, 
the bracts very small and bristly, and the 
|i» lip of quite another form. 

313. Pebsea gratissiua. 
G/erlner. (alia* Lauras Persea 
Linnaut.) A tree from the West 
Indies, where it produces the fruit 
called the Alligator Pear. Flowers 
green, downy, in panicles, 
to the order of Laurels. 




" The ' Avocado,' 


or ■ Alligator Pear, 


yields a 


fruit never, 


thai I am aware 


known t< 


be producec 


in Europe; nor am 



la' 



e that it has ever flowered in our 



mil Kev, 



1 the 



stoves, save 

West Indies it is highly valued, and cul- 
tivated, and in tropical America generally. 
It is presumed to be an aboriginal of 
these countries ; though some say im- 
ported to the islands from the South 
American continent. Why culled Alligator 
Pear is not very evident. Perhaps the 
tint word is a corruption of Ar/imcutf, one 
of the names by which, according to 
Ulloa, it is known in Lima. The fruit 
is pear-shaped, yellow or brownish-green, 
often tinged with deep purple. Between the skin and the hard seed La a pale butyraceons substance, interspersed with 
greenish veins, and this is much eaten by all classes of people; its taste somewhat resembling butter or marrow, and 
bence ia called the ' vegetable marrow: * and this is so rich and mild that moat people make use of some spice or pungent 
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ve it poignancy : uid wine, sugar, lime-juice, but mostly pepper and salt, are used. However excellent [ 
when ripe, the Aroctulo is very dangerous if pulled and eaten before maturity; being known to produce fever and 
dysentery. < If you take the stone of the seed,' says Barhani, 'and write upon a white wall, the letters will turn as 
red as blood, and never go out till the wall is white-washed again, and then with difficulty."- Br*. Mag^ t- 4580. 
There are some wax models of this fruit in the Crystal Palace, among the articles from the British West Indian Colonies. | 



314. Browallu Jamiesoni. Bentham. 



A handsome greenhouse shrub, with orange-yellow 
flowers, belonging to Linariads. Native of 
Peru. Blossoms in the autumn. Intro- 
duced by Messrs. Veitcb. & Co. (Fig. 160.) 
This very pretty shrub inhabits various parts of 
the kingdom of New Grenada, near Loss, &c. It 
forms a neat dark-leaved bush, with stalked, oblong, 
wrinkled leaves, and solitary, axillary, orange-yellow 
flowers, which, when the plant is very healthy, are 
collected into small terminal corymb*. The species 
was introduced by Messrs. Veitcb, who alone have 
hitherto produced specimens at our exhibitions. 

815. Acacia vkbticillata. Willdenow. 
A loose, straggling, prickly, greenhouse 
shrub. Native of Van Diemen's Land. 
Flowers, light yellow, in March and April. 
(Fig. 161.) 

How this differs from A. Oxyctdmt will be obvious 
upon comparing the present cut, with that at p. 43 
of our last number. It ia found in the same country, 
abounding all over the island, where it assumes many 
forma ; sometimes having broad leaves, and a stout 
almost erect habit, sometimes having almost awl- 
shaped leaves, and not possessing stiffness enough to 
support itself. It bean long, narrow, blunt, curved 
pods. A. Jtictana, figured at p. 42, approaches it 
more nearly than any thing else ; bat that has a 
much more graceful habit, and its paler flowers are 
so disposed that each may be seen separately upon 
the long drooping sp kes, while here, on the con- 
trary, even when old as in our figure, they always 
have a comparatively compact arrangement ; and 
when yonng, are collected into close oblong spikes. 
Although treated as a greenhouse plant, this species 
ought to bo hardy in the S. Western counties. 

816. EUONTMUS FIMBRTATUS. Wallick. 

A beautiful evergreen greenhouse bush, from 
the Himalaya. Flowers, green. Belongs to 
the order of Spindle trees {Celattracea). 
(Fig. 162.) 

Although, in this country, fine flowers are more 
looked for than beautiful foliage, yet in the present 
case the very handsome appearance of the plant, now 
for the first time figured, ought to satisfy even 
English fastidiousness. We can scarcely do better 
than transcribe Dr. Wallich's description of it : — 
" Specimens of this beautiful species were communicated from the Servalik mountains, by Dr. Govau ; and from 
Sbreenngur, by Kamroop. Probably a tree. Brtmchu round, slender, gray ; while young alternately compressed ; all 
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denticulate, or 



part* smooth. Sua* axillary and terminal, ova], acute, consisting of ovale, obtuse, imbricating scales. 
ovate, terminated by a lanceolar, long acumen, margins most elegantly marked with narrow, linear, 
slightly incumbent, parallel, and approximate Berratnres, which are two or three lines long, and sharply 
serrulate ; bass rounded, or acute, 
nearly entire ; the lower surface 
with a strong rib and oblique 
nerves, from three to five inches 
lung. Ptliole half-an-inch long, 
and furrowed. Peduncle* lateral, 
approximate on the young shoots, 
filiform, a little flattened, two or 
three inches long, divided into Eve 
or six long slender rays, each bear- 
ing a simple or compound fascicle 
of tetrandrous jUncert. Calycine 
segments oblong, obtuse. Stamina 
very short Cap*uU large, turbi- 
nate, depressed, furnished with 
from two to five lanceolate, taper- 
ing, vertical, horizontally spread- 
ing wings, which are sometimes 
two-thirds of an inch long, and as 
broad at the base as the capsule 
itself is deep. 

" Obi. — It is impossible to con- 
found this with any other species. 
While young the leaves are lanceo- 
late, less deeply, but distinctly 
duplicato-serrate ; when old they 
become brood ovate, elegantly 
fringed with 
deep, dentate 
capsules are targe and leathery," 

In the winter the large leathery 
seed vessels open and display the 
rich orange-coloured seeds, which 
themselves produce a sufficiently 
gay appearance. 

317. Hellkborus atbo- 

bubens. WaltUtein and Kit- 

aibel. A hardy herbaceous 

plant, with dull purple flowers, 

appearing early in the spring. 

Native of Hungary. Belongs 

to the Crowfoots. 

" A really handsome and hardy 
herbaceous flowering plant, blos- 
soming when Bowers are more 
especially welcome visitors, in 
February and March. The blossoms are large, spreading, at first rather a dark purple (hardly dark enough 
to justify the name aln-rvbtat), gradually changing to green as the fruit advances to maturity. It inhabits woods and 
bushy places in the mountain districts of Croatia, and is especially abundant about Korenicz. Boot a branched tuber or 
cormus, throwing down very numerous long fibres. Stem erect, herbaceous, dichotomously branched, glabrous, obsoletely 
angular. Root-leaves coming to perfection after the flowers, pedate, shining, the lobes lanceolate, reticulated, finely 
serrated, shining, paler beneath. Stem-leaves with a sheathing base, almost sessile, less divided : uppermost ones or 
bracteas at length lanceolate, undivided. Peduncles mostly terminal and two-flowered. Sepsis broad ovate, almost 
rotundate, spreading, dull but rather dark red-purple, persistent and changing to dull pale brownish-green. Petals 
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wedge-shaped, a short compressed tube, open at the mouth. Stamens numerous, yellow. Pistils five. Ovaries tapering 
into styles as long astlio stamens. Stigma clavate, hair)'." — But. Mag., t. 45M. 

318. Skihmia Japonic a. TAunberg. (af.ias Limonia Laurcola Wallich.) A half hardy, 
fragrant, evergreen shrub, belonging to Citronworts. Found in China and Japan, and on the 
Himalayan Mountains. Flowers, pale green. (Fig. 163.) 

This interesting evergreen bush has now established itself in Cornwall, and is procurable in the nursery of Messrs. 
Standiah and Nuble. We cannot see that the Himalayan and Chinese forms differ in any respect ; for although 
Zucearini says the flowers of the Chinese plant are white, edged with rose, yet the Chinese specimens furnished to us 
are green, exactly as represented in Dr. Wallidi's Plaata Atiatiar runorct. We have therefore only to add to 
nur assurance that it is a hush with deliciously fragrant blossoms, the following extract from Zuccarini's Planta 
Japmica : — 

" The Siimmi it an evergreen shrub, found throughout Japan among mountains, and shaded by forests, but the 
plants are nowhere numerous, and always scattered, which renders them somewhat rare. We found it near Nangaaaki, 
on the mountain Kawara, 594 yards above the level of the sea. Kaempfer was wrong in calling it a large tree, for in a 
wild state it scarcely grows above three or four feet high, and its branches generally incline towards the earth. In a 
cultivated state it becomes taller, the branches crowded, and almost in whorls of three or four together, growing stiffly 
from the stem. The leaves last three or four years, and each year is known by the distance of the tufts. The wild 
plants are distinguished by sharper leaves, which are closely spotted with transparent glands, like those of the orange 
tree, or the Tutsan. The flowers appear, in terminal panicles, from the beginning of March to the end of April. 
They are white, and of a reddish colour at the edge of the under side of the petals. The perfume is very agreeable, not 
unlike that of Daphne od'ira, and is particularly strong in the evening. The round, bright red berries (white in a 
cultivated variety) resemble those of the hawthurn, and contain four cartilaginous stones. The fruit ripens iu October, 
and does not fall till towards the end of December. The leaves liave an aromatic and acrid flavour. 

" The SL-immi is generally cul- 
tivated in Japan in gardens, and 
around temples. Its evergreen 
bright leaves, its numerous and 
graceful bunches of flowers, dis- 
played from the tops of the 
branches iron the beginning of 
spring, its fragrance, and at the 
end of autumn ita beautiful red 
berries, entitle it to a high rank 




I by cuttings or layers. 
Although in our climate (Holland) 
it is difficult to preserve in the 
open air, it thrives perfectly in the 
green-house, where, along with 
Camellias, it enhances by its per- 
fume the beauty of those scentless 
shrubs. However, 
and the Chinese reckon ii 



Siifcmt signifies also mischievous 

319. Acacia cyano- 
putlla. LindUy. A noble 
Swan River tree, with long 
glaucous leaves, and spikes of 
bright yellow flower- heads. 
Blossoms in February and 
March. (Fig. 184.) 
According to Preiss this plant inhabits wet sandy flats, near Swan River, where it is called Black Wattle, and farms 
a small straggling tree from 12 to 18 feet high : he adds, that the leaves of the wild plant are much ■nailer and 
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narrower than in the cultivated. In this country it is one of the finest deeorntioua of the conservatory where room can 
be afforded. Its drooping branches are loaded with long glaucous, almost blue, leaves, — themselves handsome objects ; 
and in the first months of the year, it pours forth in profusion its long spikes of deep yellow round flower-heads. Some 
of the leaves are above a foot long. The pods a 
said to be very narrow, from three to five incl 
long, and contracted between the si 
not seen them. 

320. Mormodes barbatum. 
Mormodes atro-purpurea Hooker. ) 
Orchidaceous epiphyte, from Central America 
Mowers dark purple. Intro- 
duced by Warczewitz. Blos- 
somed by J. D, Llewelyn, Esq. 
This plant, published lately in 

the Botanical Magazine, t. 4577, 

under the name of Jlormodti alro- 

purpvrta, is quite different from 

the plant so tailed in the Botanical 

Begater, L 1861. It differs not 

only in the longer and looser 

spike, but in the form of the lip, 

which is not at all 3-lobed, or 

rather 6-lobed, but quite entire, 

and moreover covered with long 




Wm, Hooker gives the following 
definition and account of it : — 

M. pseudo-bulbis oblongia 
sqaamis smplis imbricatis pallidis 
nuco-marginatis vaginalis, foliis 
. . . , noribus pendulis tmieolori- 
boa, aepalia petaliaqne arete re- 
flexis ovato-laneeolatis marginibns 

revolutis, labelli late obcordati velutini in stipitem basi attenuate lateribus rerolutia, 
column* oblique torta bnviter acuminata. " The blossoms of the present species 
are of a uniform dark purple or blood colour, ihe sepsis sud petals wider (than in 
M. lattiginota), the lip much broader and velvety, with short hairs. It was com- 
municated in January, 1851, by our friend J. Dillwyn Llewelyn, Esq., from his 
collection at Penllergare, having been purchased by that gentleman at one of the 
tales of plants of Mr. Warczewits, from Panama. Pseudo-bidhs clustered, oblong. 
Striated, the old once entirely sheathed by large, membranaceous, pointed icalei, of a 
pale straw-colour, edged with dark brown. The leaves we have not seen. Scape a 
foot high, rounded, articulated. Flatters rather distant, pendulous, of a nearly tin ifurni 
dark purple-brown, or between chocolate and blood-colour, Sepalt and petal* nearly 
uniform, ovato-laneeolate, their sides reHexed. The lip porrccted, velvety with short 
hairs, broadly obcordate, tapering below into a stipes, (he sides singularly revolute- 
ColunHt pale, purplish-brown, not half the length of the lip, with which it is nearly 
parallel, but it baa an oblique twist } the apex short, acute." 

Ae the species of the curious genus Mormodes are very ill under- 
stood, we avail ourselves of the present opportunity of enumerating 
them, with such short notes as will enable the reader to identify tkem. 

321. M0RMODB8 ATEOFURprttEUM {Lindley, in But.Reg.,t. 1861.); 
raceme oblongo denso, sepalia lineari-oblongis eequalibus reflexis basibus 
lateralium paulo obliquia, petalis ovatis erectis supra columnam couni- 
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ventibus, labello replicato retrorsum arcuato cuneato trilobo : lobis lateralibus deflexis venosis inter- 
medio camosiore cuspidato subtrilobo. — Central America. — Flowers deep purple, on a close erect 
raceme. Lip quite smooth, 3-lobed, veiny at the edge, the middle lobe slightly 3-fid, fleshy, with 
the divisions rounded, that in the middle being longer and cuspidate. 

822. Mormodes lineatum {Bateman, in Bot. Reg. 1841, misc. no. 107. 1842, t. 48.); racemo 
elongato multifloro, sepalis petalisque oblongo-linearibus abrupte acutis margine reflexis, labello 
lineari incurvo carnoso sparsim piloso versus basin utrinque dente nunc brevi nunc elongato aucto, 
column© dorso et margine pubescente. — Guatemala. — The flowers are deliriously fragrant ; when 
they first appear they are dull olive green ; they afterwards acquire a bright warm yellow tint, and 
the markings upon them increase in intensity till they have become orange-red. 

323. Mormodes Cartoni {Hooker, in Bot. Mag., t. 4214.) ; pseudo-bulbis clongatis teretibus 
articulatis vaginatis apice di-triphyllis, foliis lineari-lanceolatis acuminatis, spica elongata 
multiflora, sepalis petalisque patentibus conformibus oblongo-lanceolatis acutis, labello oblongo 
torquato basi angustato infra medium utrinque unidentato marginibus reflexis apice aristato-acutis, 
columna antheraque cuspidato-acuminatis. — Central America. — From the collection sent home by 
Mr. Purdie, from the interior of Santa Martha, at the foot of Sierra Nevada. It first flowered at 
Syon Gardens, and it is nearest to M. aromaticum, but it is at once distinguishable by the lip and 
various other discrepancies. 

Pseudo-bulbs almost a span long, clustered, subcylindrical, articulated, and sheathed at the joints by the 
membranaceous bases of the old leaves. Perfect leaves three to four, are produced from the apex of the bulb, afoot or 
more long, narrow, linear-lanceolate, membranaceous, striated, acuminated. Scapes one or two from an articulation of 
the pseudo-bulb, erect, bearing a rather oblong spike of numerous rather gay-coloured flowers. The sepals and petals 
are nearly uniform in size and shape, much spreading, almost reflexed, oblong-lanceolate, acute, yellow with red 
longitudinal streaks. Lip equal in length with the petals, but singularly obliquely .twisted, of a pale yellow colour, with 
a few red interrupted streaks ; the form is an irregular oblong, tapering at the base, with a short blunt tooth on each 
side below the middle, the apex very acute, almost aristate. Column slightly oblique, tapering at the extremity into a 
long subulate point. Anther-case corresponding with it, and applied to the anterior face. Pollen-masses two, each with 
an obscure fissure, attached to a broad, curved, strap-shaped appendage, and that again by its base to a large gland. 
— Hooker. 

Flowers extremely variable. Found on Erythrinas, in the temperate regions of the Sierra Nevada of Sta. Martha. 
The sepals are flesh-coloured ; lip fleshy, rose. The same plant was found by Mr. Funck, at Minca, near Sta. Martha, 
in the province of Rio Hacha, at the height of 4000 feet. 

824. Mormodes lentiginosum {Hooker, in Bot. Mag,, t. 4455.) ; pseudo-bulbis oblongis, 
foliis lanceolatis striatis, scapo radicali racemoso, floribus remotis pendulis punctis rufo-fuscis irroratis, 
sepalis arete reflexis oblongis acutis marginibus revolutis, petalis conformibus, labelli obovati lateribus 
evolutis, columna oblique torta apice acuminata. — Central America. 

The young pseudo-bulbs are almost globose, leafy ; the old ones are oblong, terete, and partially sheathed with the 
withered membranous bases of the old leaves. Leaves, in the plant before us, a span long, lanceolate, membranaceous, 
striated. Scape from the base of a pseudo-bulb, a foot or a foot and a half high, racemose, flexuose where the remote 
drooping flowers are inserted. Bracteas small, membranaceous, acuminated. The general colour of the flower is pale 
reddish-brown, everywhere sprinkled with dark-coloured dots. Sepals and petals oblong, acute, with margins singularly 
recurved, the former (sepals) refracted, the petals having an opposite direction, the same as that of the column and lip. 
Lip rather large, fleshy, obovate, entire, the sides entirely curved back, revolute, almost like the flaps of a saddle. 
Column shorter than the lip, semiterete, curved, and having a singularly oblique twist, acuminated. Anthers taking the 
same shape as the apex of the column, and hence much acuminated too ; the colour is a deeper red than the rest of the 
flower. — Hooker. 

825. Mormodes buccinator {Lindley, in Bot. Beg., 1840, misc. 9.); racemo stricto oblongo, 
sepalis lineari-oblongis lateralibus reflexis dorsali petalisque ovali-lanceolatis erectis, labello ungui- 
culato carnoso nudo subrotundo cuneato apiculato utrinque emarginato lateribus in buccinse formam 
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revolruas. — Venezuela. — Flowers pale-green, with an ivory- white lip, whose sides are so rolled back 
as to give it the appearance of a trumpet. The column is twisted, sometimes to the right, 
sometimes to the left. The habit and general appearance of the flowers, except in colour, is that of 
M. atropurpureum. 

When this mi first pnblished nothing was known of its native country. At a liter period it lit said to be Mexican, 
apon some bad garden authority. We find it, however, with brown flowen, among Sehlim'a Venezuela plants, No. 67, 
gathered at San Cristobal at the height of MOO feet above the sea. 

326. Mokmodes aromaticum {Linriley, in Bot. Reg. 1841, mite. 162, 1843, t. 56) ; racemo 
brevi erecto, sepalis petalisque subrotundo-ovatis acutis secundis coucavis, labello anguste cuneato 
convexo lacinia intermedia triangulari acuminata cucnllata. — Mexico. — This has flowers with a pale 
pinkish ground sown thickly with dull wine-red specks, and a powerful odour like that of aromatic 
vinegar. It differs from M. pardinum in the small size of its flowers, and the very dissimilar form 
of the lip and floral envelopes. 

327. Mokmodes pahdinum {Bateman, OrcA. Mexk., t. 14 ; Hooker, Bot. Mag., t. 3900 ; alias 
Cgclona maculata Klotzsch, in Gartenzeit., no. 39, 1838.— Var. Unicolor Hooker, 1. c. t. 3879 ; 
Oitatetum. citrinum Hort.) ; foliis elongatis lanceolatis, racemo ascender te clongato multifloro, 
sepalis petalisque lanceolatis acuminatis subsecundis, labello piano conformi acute tridentato 
iingaicttlato. — Mexico. — A beautiful species, with bright yellow flowers, spotted with rich brown in 
one variety ; whole coloured with no spots whatever in the other. 

328. Mobhodes luxattm {Lindley, in Bot. Reg. 1813, mite. 66, 1843, t. 33.) ; foliis 
longissimis angustis subtus glaucis racemo oblongo pluries longioribus, sepalis ovato- lanceolatis 
petalisque oblongis coucavis margine snbscariosis carnosis incurvis, labello hemispherico concavo 
obsolete trilobo apiculato supra columnam cucuUato, caudicula apice tuberculatft. — Mexico. 
— Flowers large, as 
much as 3j inches in 
diameter, pale lemon- 
colour, powerfully 
aromatic, with some- 
what the appearance 
of an Anguloa. The 
manner in which the 
customary arrange- 
ment of the parts of 
fructification is dis- 
turbed is very curious. 
We have not seen the 
plant in collections 
for a long time. 

329. Achucenes 
visa da. (a&afChei- 
risanthera atrosan- 
gninea of tie Gar- 
dent.) A hothouse 
herbaceous plant with 
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- ? Flowers nearly all the year 



viscid woolly leaves, and red and white flowers. Native of - 
round. (Fig. 165.) 

A. vueida; uudique pilis viscidiB tomentosa, foliis Oratis oblongisque crenatis, cymis pedunculatis axillaribut peuci. 
floris, corollA bnsi superne gibbost tubo rectiusculo limbo 5-lobo lacinus rotundati* eube»qualibua, orario hirsute. 

In what work the name which this plant bean in the gardens bae been proposed we bare foiled to 
imported from the Continent, and is believed to be one of Linden's plants, but can hardly bo the AcAim 
of Horren. A half inferior ovary, a complete narrow annulus, a fifth abortive 
stamen in addition to the fonr perfect ones, ninl the near]} i <[ual limb of tilt 
corolla, seem to pronounce the plant an Achimenes, although the habit is 

more that of an Isolome. It is a soft and not handsome hothouse plant, from ^Bm / li^ 

two to three feet high, closely covered wi Lh long, Blender, delicate hairs, from 
whose points a green visrid substance is ['■mtimuilly exuding. The calyx is 
regularly five-lobed; the corolla of a unifi.nu ilei-p rrimson, with the inside of 
the tube, and the orifice of the throat, nearly while; at the base 
of the tube is a circular swelling which is more considerable on 
the upper than the under side, and upon the inner face of this 
swelling stand five stamens with broad fleshy bases, the fifth of 
which is generally straight and sterile, ho! sometime* M perfect 
as the others. The stigma is slightly two-lobed— the lobes 
expanding right and left aa in other species of Achinienes. 

330. Hillia parasitica. Jacquin. {alias H. 
lougiflora Swartz.) A handsome hothouse creeper, 
with long trumpet-shaped, cream-coloured, flowers. 
Belongs to Cinchonada. Native of the West Indies. 
(Kg. 166.) 

Jacquin, who first discovered 
this plant overrunning Dees and 
old walls in the dense damp woods 
of Mount Calebaase, in Martinique, 
called it a Parasite. It however 

ivy, to which it may be compared 
a* to its habit ; striking mots 
into soil, or clinging to rotten 
bark when it comes in contact 
with it, or rising feebly from the 
ground if there is nothing to cling 
to. It is very rarely seen in gar- 
dens ; and yet it is one of the 
easiest of plants to cultivate, re- 
quiring the same treatment as 
would suit the now common Su- 
jAohoU. Its leaves an Arm, 
rather fleshy, deep green, and 
handsome. The flowers are four 
inches long, with a slender tube, 

and six reflated division*; towards the mouth the tube of the corolla becomes inflated like the month of a trumpet ; 
they are a delicate cream-colour when first opened, but soon acquiro the peculiar yellow tint observed in Qardtnia 
Fortusii, and other species of that genus. According to Ds Candolle, this is found not only in Martinique, but in 
Guadaloupe, Jamaica, Cuba, and the hot parts of Mexico. 
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[Pun 49.] 



THE BOX-LEAVED CANTUA. 



(CANTUA BUXIFOLIA.) 



A beautiful half-hardy Shrub, from Peru, belonging to the Natural Order of Polbxoniads. 



Aperjftc Character. 



THE BOX-LBAVBD CANTUA. Leaves oral, acute, 
smooth or downy, hardened at the base ; sometimes 
three-lobed or otherwise lobed. Panicles loose, downy, 
corymbose. Calyx downy, blnnt at the base, more than 
thrice as short as the corolla. Corolla a long tube with a 
concave limb and obcordate segments. Style projecting. 



CANTUA BUXIFOLIA ; foliis ovatibus acutis glabris 
t. pubescentibus basi indaratis nunc trilobis, paniculis 
laxis corymbosis tomentosis, calyce pubescente basi 
obtuso corolla plus triplo breviore, corolla longe tubuloeA 
limbo concaro lacinus obcordatis, stylo exserto. 



Cantaa buxifolia : Lamarck Diet., 1. 603. Bentham in Ik Cand. Prodr., 9. 321. Bot. Mag., t 4582; aliat Periphragmos 

dependens Ruiz and Pawn, PL Chilcntit, II. 18, t 133. 



qince the introduction of the Fuchsia and the China Rose, our gardens have received nothing so 
remarkable as this plant. Long since njade known to botanists, and sought for by every collector 
that has visited the temperate parts of South America, it has at last been obtained by Mr. W. 
Lobb, from the mountains of Peru, for Messrs. Veitch of Exeter, who have flowered what is now 
represented. The blossoms appear in profusion in the month of May, and are fully four inches 
long, with a crimson and yellow tube, vivid sanguine in the bud, and rich rose colour when 
expanded, with a lighter tint in the inside. 

There is no reason to doubt that this will be as hardy, and as cultivable, as the Fuchsia itself, 
and we may expect to see it in a few years in every cottage garden. 

In his enumeration of Polemoniads, in De Candolle's Prodromus, Mr. Bentham has reduced to 
this species the Cantua tomentosa of Cavanilles; and Sir W. Hooker has gone farther, in the 
" Botanical Magazine/' by adding as synonymes the Cantua ovata of Cavanilles, and unifiora of 
Persoon. We however believe that these are so many distinct species. 
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THE BOX-LEAVED CANTUA. 



It is doubtless true that Cant u a luxifolia is a variable plant, more or less downy, and having 
flowers either crimson and yellow as this is, or wliite and yellow, or perhaps merely yellow. All 
these forms may be expected to appear from the same batch of seeds. In fact, among Mr. W. 
Lobb's dried specimens, no fewer than six different numbers are occupied by the forms of the same 
species, this C. buxifolia. But the materials before us lead to the inference that other forms of the 
genus exist in temperate South America, which are specifically distinct from C. buxifolia, and from 
each other. 

In the first place we have a Peruvian plant collected by Dombey, and distributed by the Paris 
Herbarium, under the name of " C. grandiflora, No. 382." This, which is nearly entirely glabrous, 
has much shorter flowers, and blunter leaves than C. luxifolia, the calyx being almost half as long 
as the corolla tube ; it is probably C. ovata. 

Among Bridges' last Bolivian Collection, is a shrub with leaves and calyxes covered all over 
with a viscid glandular pubescence, an extremely narrow crimson streaked corolla and calyx, the 
latter tapering to the base, and an inconsiderable limb, shorter than the projecting stamens. That 
we presume to be C. tomentosa. 

Finally we have in the same collection, a species with pubescent leaves, with a great tendency to 
become round at the point, flowers growing singly at the end of short lateral branches, and glabrous 
calyxes, almost half as long as the tube of the yellow corolla ; and to this the name of C. uniflora 
seems to belong. 

These plants are not unlikely to appear in our gardens now that the importation of seeds has 
commenced, and at all events should be diligently sought for by those who have correspondents in 
either Bolivia or Pern. 
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[Platb 50,] 

THE CRIMSON WATER-LILY. 

(NYMPHjEA RUBRA.) 



A Stove Aquatic, from the £. Indies, belonging to the Natural Order of Water-lilies. 



Specific Character. 



THE CBJM80N WATER-LILY. Leaves roundish, ovate, 
slightly peltate, toothed, deeply split at the base, downy 
on the underside. Flowers crimson. Sepals 7-ribbed. 
Stigmas 15. 



NYMPHS A RUBRA; foliis subpeltatis ovato-subrotundia 
dentatis basi finis subtus pubescentibus, floribus san- 
guinis, sepalis 7-nerviia, stigmatibus 15. 



Nymphsa rubra: Roxburgh's Flora Ind&a, ii. 576 ; alias Castalia magnifies: R, A. Salisbury, Paradisus Londinensis, t U. 



rpHis brilliant aquatic, though an old inhabitant of our gardens, is still a rarity, appearing only in 
first class collections. Nor has it been fortunate in the artists who have attempted to fix its 
likeness on paper ; the early figure in the " Botanist's Repository " is particularly unsatisfactory. We 
have, therefore, gladly availed ourselves of the opportunity of producing a true representation of a 
fine specimen which flowered in March last at Syon. 

Roxburgh merely says of this plant that it is a native of India, flowering during the rainy season, 
and by no means so common as the NympAaa Lotus, nor do we find other details in the works of 
Indian writers. 

It is probable that more species than one may be included in this name, for Roxburgh mentions a 
small rose-coloured variety with from twenty to twenty-five stamens, and Dr. Wight figures as 
N. rubra, a plant with at least sixty long narrow yellow stamens. Neither of these corresponds with 
that before us, which we presume to be the common Indian plant ; in which we find, strongly seven- 
ribbed sepals, crimson inside, succeeded by broad satiny spreading crimson petals, the central of which 
are linear, blunt, erect, curved inwards, and gradually passing into the crimson stamens, which they 
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THE CRIMSON WATER-LILY. 



nearly conceal. The stigmatic apparatus consists of fifteen papillose rays, which are free and smooth 
at their extremities, curved inwards and fleshy, surrounding a central nipple ; as in Nymphaa alba 
and others. To these extremities it is desirable that anatomists should direct their attention, 
inasmuch as their peculiar construction indicates some very peculiar function. In NympAaa alba 
they are deep yellow, firm like wax, wdth a strong even epiderm, and are filled with a soft loose 
cellular substance, containing an abundance of large coarse scabrous hairs, sometimes half circular, 
sometimes straight, all placed parallel with the external surface. They are evidently analogous 
to the scabrous hairs so abundant in the air cells of Nymphaea. The yellow ends of the stigmatic 
rays of Nuphar do not contain this tissue. Nor is there anything in Victoria, much as that plant 
abounds in stellate internal hairs, which is identical with the extremities of the stigmatic apparatus 
of Nymphaea. 

Other peculiarities are observable among water-lilie3, and are, it must be supposed, connected with 
their vital functions, although we know not in what way. The pollen, for instance, varies greatly in 
some of the genera. In Nymphaa rubra it is simple, globose, and perfectly smooth ; in Nymphaa alba 
it is similar, but the surface is slightly rough. In the yellow water-lily (Nuphar lutea), on the 
contrary, it is covered with such long points that the pollen-grains hold together in masses, like burs. 
On the other hand in Victoria, where the pollen is much larger, the grains are perfectly smooth and 
constantly grow together in threes or fours. 

In the Crimson Water-lily the leaves are closely covered on the underside with a soft felt of 
delicate hairs, which are quite perceptible to the touch. Examined with the microscope the hairs 
are found to be simple attenuated smooth cones, with no tendency to branch or become stellate. 
Not a trace is perceptible on the leaf of those curious perforations in Victoria which have been 
mistaken for stomates, but which in reality are passages through the thickness of the leaf, and are 
altogether, as far as we know, m generis. We may as well take the present opportunity of saying of 
these perforations that instead of being stomates, which are also present in Victoria, they are formed 
by a depression of two corresponding points of the upper and under surface of the leaf, and are at 
first closed by a transverse membrane. After a short time this membrane disappears, and a clear 
passage through the leaf is thus effected. Possibly this contrivance may be intended to allow the 
air to escape upwards, that would otherwise collect below the under surface of the leaves in Victoria 
in the spaces included by its deep ribs, and thus prevent that contact of water which may be assumed 
to be necessary to the health of that extraordinary aquatic. 
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THE HUMBLE PLEIONE 

(PLEIONE HUMILIS. 



An Alpine Herbaceous plant, from Northern India, belonging to the Natural Order of Orchids. 



Specific Character. 

THE BUMBLE PLEIONE. Pseudobulbs flask-shaped | PLEIONE HUMILIS; pseudobulbis lagenaformibus 



furrowed. Bracts oblong-lanceolate, petaloid, longer 
than the ovary, but afterwards shrivelling and drawn 
back, leaving the peduncle naked. Sepals and petals 



sulcata, bractea oblongo-lanceolatA petaloideA ovario 
longiore demum retraeto pedunculo denudato, sepalis 
petalisque lineari-laneeolatis patentabus planis, labello 



linear-lanceolate, spreading, flat Lip hooded, emarginate, | cucullato emarginato necnon Uneis 6 fimbriatis distantibus 
fringed at the edge, and with 6 distant fringed veins venis totidem coloratis interjectis. 

between which as many naked veins are interposed. 



Pleione humilis : D. Don, Prodromu* Flora nepalentu, p. 37 ; alia* Epidendrum humile : Smith Exot. BoL t. 98 ; alia* 
Cymbidium humile : Smith in Beet* Cyclopccdia ; alia* Coslogyne humilis : Lindley, Collectanea Botanica, p. 37. 



rPHis beautiful gem was originally found by Dr. Buchanan Hamilton in Upper Nepal, among moss, 
on the trunks of trees. Mr. Griffith met with it on the Bootan mountains in similar situations, in 
dense forests towards Santagong at the elevation of 8000 feet above the sea (Itinerary Notes, p. 158), 
Recently it has been sent from the Khasijah hills to Messrs. Veitch, by Mr. Thomas Lobb, who 
found it at a place called "Sanahda," at the height of 7000 feet. 

It differs from the two species figured at our Plate 39, in the form of its pseudobulbs, in the 
narrowness of the sepals and petals, and especially in the long fringes that border the lip, and which 
also occur upon six of the veins on the inside of the lip. The bract too is quite different, petaloid 
and pale violet at first, then shrinking and shrivelling till it leaves the peduncle naked as in our 
figure, remaining at the base of the peduncle like an old-fashioned leather buskin. 
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THE HUMBLE PLEIONE. 



The habit of these plants is so peculiar that it seems desirable to separate them from Ccelogyne, if 
any character can be found ; and we think the membranous bracts, and strongly saccate lip with 
fringed veins of Pleione may be taken to offer a sufficient distinction from Ccelogyne with its horny 
or cartilaginous deciduous bracts, and lip merely concave at the base, with two or three continuous 
crests rising up from the veins. Perhaps too a more careful comparison than we have been able to 
make of the pollen of the two genera may furnish peculiarities of a more important kind. 

At all events Pleiones constitute a group which can never be intermingled with the species of 
Coelogyne proper. The following is an enumeration of the species now known : — 



Pleione D. Don. 



1. Pleione maculata. Plate 39 of this work. 

2. — kujenaria* „ „ 

3. — 

4. 

5. 

6. 



Wallichiana (alias Coelogyne Wallichiana Lindley.) 

prcecox D. Don. A line species with large purple flowers and a fringed lip. 

kumilis of this plate. 

dipkylla ; pseudobulbis oblongis medio constrictis, foliis geminis subcoriaceis acuminatis, pedunculo 
flore terlongiore, bractea obtusa inflata apiculata ovarii longitudine, labello obtuse trilobo 
emarginato, Tenia fimbriates 5-7 interrupts altera brevi adjecta utrinque juxta apioem. 

We have specimens of this plant from Mr. Griffith, who found it on the Kbasvah 
Mountains, in shaded rocky places at Churra : and whose memorandum appears in his 
Itinerary Notes, p. 44, No. 684. From this it appears that the leaves are somewhat 
coriaceous, and grow in pairs on the summit of oblong pseudobulbs, contracted in the 
middle, and spotted with purple on a green ground. The flowers are said to be very 
handsome, and white ; the lip being stained and lined inside with violet and crimson, and 
decorated with from seven to nine lines of yellow fringes. 



GLEANINGS AND ORIGINAL MEMORANDA. 



331. Clematis graviolens. Lindlcy. A hardy climber from the north of India. Leaves pale 
green, deciduous. Flowers greenish yellow, heavy-scented. Flowers in the middle of summer. 
(Fig. 167.) 

This pretty little plant m raited in the garden of the Horticultural Society, from seeds collected by Captain William 
Monro, in Chinese Tartar?, and the Snowy Passes, at an elevation of 12,000 feet In cultivation it proves to be a small 

slender climbing species, perfectly destitute of 
hairiness, except on the calyx and fruit. The 
leaves have very small ovate, three-lobed, leaflets, 
and long straggling footstalks. The flowers are 
solitary, at or near the extremity of the branches, 
pale yellow, rather pretty, but emitting a heavy 
smell, which, in a greenhouse, is more disagree- 
able than pleasant, but is not observed in the 
open sir. It proves to be perfectly hardy in the 
severest winters ; grows freely in any good 
loamy soil, and is easily increased by cuttings. 
The seed was sown iu the garden of the Horti- 
cultural Society on the 17th of May, 1845; and 
iheplantwasin flower by the end of July, 1846. 
See Journ. of Hart, Sot., vol. 1., p. 307. 




332. Bif&ena&ia Hadwenii. {ali&t 
Scuticaria Hadwenii Hort.) An Orchi- 
daceous epiphyte, with pale buff flowers, 
mottled with brown on the sepals, and 
rose colour on the lip. Native of Brazil. 
Flowers in May. Introduced by Thomas 
Brocklehurst, Esq. 

B. Hadwmii; fioribus solitariis, sepalis pe- 
talisqoe undulatis acuminatis, labello cucullato 
emarginato subrependo intus pubeeoente crista 
3-dentntA. 
We have only seen a solitary flower of this plant, which bears in some gardens in the North of England the name of 
Bnticaria Iladwmn. According to Mr. Wm. Pass, of Macclesfield, from whom the specimen came, " Mr. Hadwen was 
toe first to receive the plant from Mr. de Becca, of Rio de Janeiro, who hss since sent it to Mr. Brocklehurst. The 
habit of the plant is very distinct from Scvtiearia Sttt&i, baring leaves or stems not more than twelve to fourteen inches 
long, which gives it the appearance of a Brassavola. From what I learn, the flowers are solitary and on long stems like 



GLEANINGS AND OBIOINAL MEMORANDA. 



the one tent." The species differs in little from Bifrenaria, and is probably allied to B. inodora. The flowers 
when expanded are about three inches in diameter. The sepsis are convex, those at the side being only slightly extended 
into a chin. The petals have a similar form, are rather inclined to turn back at the edges, and converge over the 
column, which is quite smooth, except just at the base in front The; are a dull nankeen colour with broken brown bars. 
The lip is much paler, with broken rose-coloured streaks, rounded at the point and turned inwards at the base, so as to 
reeemble a slipper. When Rattened out it has a slightly repand rhomboidal outline ; on its upper side it is hairy, and 
bears in the centre a conspicuous 3-toothed fleshy appendage. The pollen masses are in two pairs, each placed upon a 
short Strap, which connects it with a very narrow crescent- shaped gland. It is no doubt (he form of this gland which 
has led to the opinion, that the plant is a Scuticaria, the two straps, which shrink up after a few days, baring been 
overlooked. 

333. Berbehis tripoliata. Hartweg. A beautiful half-hardy evergreen shrub, with variegated 
glaucous spiny leaves. Rowers small, pure yellow. Native 
of Mexico. (Fig. 168.) 

The charming foliage of this shrub rebih-rs it one of the moat valuable 
of the (pedes of this interesting genus, even si though it requires some 
shelter in our severer wii 
Register, we find nothing to add ;— 

" This very rare and beautiful species 
was found in Mexico by Mr. liartntg, 
near the Hacienda del Es Santo, on 

the road from Zacateeas to San Luis dc 
1'otosi, an immense plain, occupied chiefly 
by Opnntiaa, stunted pi; of Proiopa 
duUii, and Yuccas. It covered large 
tracts of country ; the people railed it 
Aerita, and the fruit was much eaten by 
children. Mr. Hartweg did not see it in 
flower. Its sessile, tenia te, li oily-like 
leaflets, beautifully marbled with pale 
blue and dull green, are entirely different 
from anything among the pinnated Ber- 
berrict hitherto dis- 
covered ; and, it 
may be added, are 
very much more 
handsome. In the 
garden of the Hor- 
ticultural Society, 
where the annexed 
figure was made. 



sandy loam, and 
rather dry situa- 
tion. It has stood two winters, planted against a south wall, and seems to be about as hardy as Berberii faieiaUoru. 
It may be in c reas e d in various ways ; by layering, by cuttings, or by seeds, but when the kind is rare, tike the present, 
grafting is the most certain and safest way ; the grafting may be performed in the ordinary way, In March or April, and 
the beat stock for working it upon is Berberii aqyiifoiium. When grafted it should be placed in a cold pit or franc, 
kept close and rather damp. It flowers freely in April and May." 

334. Dohbeya mollis. Booker. (alias Astraptea mollis Hortulan.) A coarse hot-house 
tree, with fragrant pink flowers. Belongs to Byttneriads. Native of the Isle of France. Blossomed 
at Kew. 

" The largest of our Dombeyaa, attaining, in our Palm-stove, a height of thirty feet, with a large spreading head of 
branches. It is an undeacribed species (though nearest, perhaps, to D. triumfetl^folia, Bojerin Ann. Sc. Nat. vol. xviii. 
p. 191) and was received at Kew many years ago from France, under the name of AUrapaa mollii. The species is 
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M Urge, soft, and compactly I 
leaven, and the dean capitate umbel* of email roee- 
eoloared flowers with narrow petal*. It flower* in 
Much, and the went resembles that of Hawthorn. A 
tree, much blanched at the top, s[ii railing ; young 
petioles, leaves, peduncles, and ealyoee everywhere 
clothed with dense stellated down, quite soft to the loach. 
Leavei on terete petioles, often a foot long, themselves 
nearly aa long, cordate with a deep sinus at the base, 
three-lobed, the lobee Terr much acuminated and straight 
(not diverging), everywhere sharply serrated, fixe- to 
■even-nerved. Stipnles moderately large, ovato-acumi- 
nate. Peduncle* six to eight inches long, rather stoat, 
erect, two or three times forked at the apex; each branch 
bearing a capitate nmbel of pale rose-coloured flowers. 
Calyx of Sre, oblong, much acuminated sepals. Petals 
five, lanceolate, acuminate, falcate, but somewhat unci- 
nate at the apex. Filaments of the atamena united into 
an urcoolste tube. Anther* fifteen, oblong. Sterile 
filaments linear, subpetaloid, thrice as long as the fertile 
one*. Ovary globose, atellato-hiraate. Style with five 
linear stigmas."— Ait. Jfoo, t. 4578. 

335. Bletia fatula. Hooker. A hand- 
some terrestrial tuberous Orchid, with rich 
purple flowers. Native of Cuba and Hayti. 
Blossoms in May. (Fig. 169, a reduced 
sketch ; a, a flower in front of the natural size ; 
b, the lip spread open and a little magnified.) 

For specimens of this we are indebted to the Earl 
of Derby, with whom it blossomed at Knowsloy in May 
bus. It was imported from Hayti, whence we also re- 
cerived it from Mr. Charles Mackenzie ; it already pro- 
duces a flower-etem three feet high, with a promise of 
greater rigour. Mr. linden also found what seems to 
be the same species on the sandy hills of Yetera, in 
Cobs, in May 1844, with large bright purple flowers, 
lanceolate leaves, a foot and a half long ; very strong, 
roundish oval pseudo-bulbs, and a stem a foot and a 
half high. In general habit this is not unlike the 
common Bl. vereewtda ; it is still more like B. Shep- 
AerdU : its lip is however in no degree three-lobed ; 
although, from the manner In which it is folded on each 
side of the end, it looks as if it were so. This peculiarity 
in well represented in the Botanical Magaxmt, L til 8. 
The true form of the lip is an exact oblong, as in our 
cut, with a very short stalk at one end, sod a deep notch 
at the other. It has a thin texture, is much plaited, 
and ha* along the middle from five to seven white parallel 
crests, which are interrupted here and there, and end 
abruptly below the end of the lip 

336. EOGIERA VBB5ICOLOH. {(dial Eon- 

deletia versicolor Hooker.) A stove plant 
with yellow and pink thyrses of flowers. Belongs 
to Cinchonads. Native of Central America. 
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'e shrub, especially when its copious cymes of dense flowers arc iu perfection (March slid April), and 
which are remarkable for the play of colours : the tube is yellow ; the limb in bud deep rose-colour, changing when (hey 
expand to pale rose and then to white, with a yellow disc, and having a 
two-lobed green spot iu the centre from the colour of the stigmas, which 
protrude a little beyond the mouth. It does not correspond with any of 
the many speciea now described of this genus; its nearest affinity is, per- 
haps, with R. contain Benth. ( t Rogeria Planch, and Henfrey) from Guate- 
mala, but that is nearly glabrous, and has sessile leaves, brosd and cordate 
at the base. A moderate-sized shrub, with "very bitter bark." Branches 
obscurely four-sided, but compressed, younger ones and young leaves quite 
silky and shining. Leaves large, deep green, soft and submembrsxaceous 
when fresh, more hard and almost coriaceous when 

very obtuse or subcordate at the base, above in the adult foliage glabrous 
or nearly so, beneath and on the petioles (half an inch long) pubescenti- 
tomentoee, paler in colour, veins pinnated, prominent, beneath, a good 
deal reticulated, the reticulation moat distinct in the dry slate. Stipules 
deciduous from the older leaves, broad ovate, spreading, membrsnaceo- 
herbaceous, downy. Panicle downy, trichotomously divided and b 

very downy, even the outside of the corollas. Calyx-tubs small, globose: 
teeth five, small. Corolla bypocrateriform | the limb of five, spreading, 
rather wavy lobes, silky in the disc. Stamens quite included. Style a 
little exaerted. Stigma two-lobed."— Sot. Mag., t. 4579. 

This is very near R. MeneAma figured above at p. 11., no. 300, but its 
flowers are much larger with blunter lobes. Perhap 
plant, better grown. 

337. Calceolaria tetragona. Bentham. A broad- 
leaved greenhouse shrub, with loose corymbs of large pale 
yellow flowers. Native of Peru. Belongs to Linariads. 
(Fig. 170, a, natural size of flowers ; b, a diminished figure of 
a branch.) 

This was exhibited by Messrs. Veitch, at the 
last great exhibition of the Horticultural Society. It 
forma a compact evergreen bush, with pale green, 
broad, oblong, blunt, entire leaves, from three to 
four inches long; which, in a wild state, are fre- 
quently (always 1) covered with a glutinous exuda- 
tion. The flowers are among the largest in the 
genus, pale yellow, with a very large yellowish -green 
calyx, consisting of blunt, spreading, oblong sepals. 
In habit it is wholly distinct from all those previously 
in cultivation, and may probably become, in the hands 
of skilful hybridizers, the parent of an entirely new 
race of Calceolarias. It seems to be a true shrub ; 
the foliage is much better than that of other garden 
speciea, and the large flowers only want brilliancy 
and gay marking to be very beautiful objects. 

338. Seddm Kahtchaticum. Fitcher 
and Meyer, Ind. Seminum in Eorio Petropo- 
litano; Walperi Bepertoriitm, ii. 262. Be- 
ceived from Dr. Fischer, in June, 1844, and 
said to have been collected by Dr. Schrenk 
on the Chinese limits of the South of Soongaria. 

This is ■ handsome herbaceous plant, with bright yellow flowers like those of Sahun iiran, which it much resembles 
In habit The leave* are obovate and toothed at the upper half only, but they narrow in a wedge-shaped manner to the 
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beao. The; u-e red edged, and tire item haa alio a strong stain of that colour; moat of them are alternate, 
only iretr the summit being opposite to each other. It ■> «, hardy perennial, requiring a light toil and dry 
» easily increased by cuttings any time during the summer or autumn, and flowers from June to August It 
a fine showy plant for Rookwork, where it bloom* freely and remains long 

839. Rosa Fobtuniana. A scrambling evergreen hardy 
shrub, with large solitary flowers, and termite or quinate leave!-. 
Native of China. Intro- 
duced by the Horticultural 
Society. (Fig. 171.) 

R. Fortuniana (Bunks! ana), 
ramis tcandentibus glabria, 
aculeis par™ falcatis ilistan- 
tilmr, foliolia 3-snisrc onto- 



tis, ftoribns solitariis, calycu 
tnbo hemispherico nndo sepal is 
ovatis iiidi'ieis. 

Among the roses introduced 
by Mr. Fortune, for the Horti- 
cultural Society, is one which 
does not appear referable to 
any known species. It ia a 
scrambling shrub, with slender 
branches, sparingly armed with 
rami! falcate prickles. The 
leaflets are ovate-lanceolate, 
finely serrate, thin, bright 
green, shining on both sides, 
and usually in threes, some- 
tunes in fires. The stipules 
are small, subulate and doci- 

rosea. The flowers grow 
singly on short setose pe- 
duncles ; have a hemispherical 
naked calyx tube, and ovate 
undivided sepals, and are 
doable white, with their petals 
looaely and irregularly ar- 
ranged in a mass about three 
Inches in diameter. That it is 
not a Banksisn rose is proved 
by its solitary flowers and 
prickly stems ; that it ia no 
variety of Jt. linica, is shown 
by its weaker habit, and the 
total absence of spines from its 
ealyx-tnbe. Can it be a mule 
between the two 1 The plant 
haa not much beauty, ao far an 
the flowers an concerned, but 
Its rapid growth, straggling 
habit, and evergreen leaves, 
render it extremely well suited 
for eoTering walls, verandahs, 
or rustic work in gardens. 
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340. Franciscea Calycina. Bentham. {alias Besleria inodora Fellozi; alias Franciscea 
confertiflora Henfrey.) A beautiful stove shrub, with large violet flowers. Native of Brazil. 
Belongs to Linariads. 

" We continue the genus Franciscea, as sanctioned by Mr. Miers, in the fifth volume, new series of c Annals of 
Natural History, 1 for the blue-flowered species of BrunsfMa, though we fear Mr. Bentham's views of the unsoundness 
of the generic distinction are too true. We find the present plant figured and described by Mr. Henfrey in the 
* Magazine of Botany/ under the name of F. confcrtiflora, and the only synonyme given is the BnmtfeUia confertiflora 
of Mr. Bentliam, a species with which we are familiar, and of which there exists a splendid figure in Pohl's * PJantarutn 
Brasiliarum Icones : ' but the figure and description are totally at variance with our plant. It is unquestionably the 
F. ( Bruntfdtia) calycina of Bentham, figured, characteristically enough, in the ' Flora Fluminensis,' and well distin- 
guished by the large inflated calyx and other characters. As we are indebted for our plant to Messrs. Lucombe, Pince, 
and Co., Exeter Nursery, who received it from Belgium, we presume that the Belgian horticulturists are answerable for 
anything wrong in the name, though that is not implied in the ( Magazine of Botany.' It is a most lovely species, and 
must soon be a great favourite with cultivators. Our garden is further indebted for a flowering plant to Messrs. 
Henderson, Pine Apple Place. It forms a compact bush, blossoming readily when eighteen inches high : and, like other 
real Franciaceas, the flowers are at first violet-blue, then white, or nearly so. A moderate sized shrub, with terete, 
glabrous branches and copious evergreen foliage. Leaves alternate, on very short footstalks, nearly elliptical, entire, 
obtuse at the base, acute, or shortly acuminated at the point, glabrous, or with a slight degree of hairiness on the 
midrib beneath. Cymes few-flowered, generally terminal. Pedicels thickened, as long as the calyx. Calyx large, 
elongated, tubular and inflated, glabrous, five-toothed at the apex. Corolla large, rich purple, with a white ring round 
the mouth of the tube, soon changing to a pale purple, and then almost to white. Tube curved downwards, not much 
longer than the calyx : limb oblique with regard to the tube, more than two inches across, of five, broadly obovato- 
rotundate, horizontally spreading and waved segments. Stamens and style quite included/'— Bot. Mag. t 4583. 

341. Vanda insignis. Blume. A fine stove epiphyte from Java. Flowers yellow and brown 
with a whitish lip streaked at the base. Introduced by John Knowles, Esq. 

At last this long sought rarity has appeared. We owe to the kindness of John Knowles, Esq., of Manchester, a 
living specimen, which entirely confirms the accuracy of Dr. Blume's figure, and description. It is in the way of 
V. tricolor and auavi* ; and the flowers are of the same size, with long white angular stalks. — Linden. 

The sepals and petals are dull yellow blotched with brown. The lip is white, with a faint shade of violet in the 
middle, and rich deep crimson streaks at the base. The flowers have a slight and agreeable fragrance, even when cut 
and kept in a sitting-room. 

342. Ixoea javanica. Be Candolle. (alias Pavetta Javanica Blume.) A beautiful orange-flowered 
stove plant, belonging to Cinchonads. Native of Java. Blossoms in March. 

u From the collection of Messrs. Rollisson, Tooting, who imported this very charming species of Jxora from Java, and 
with whom it blossomed in March 1851. It is handsome in the rich coral colour of the branches, in the full green of 
its copious foliage, and in the large corymbs of orange-scarlet flowers. The /. Javanica of Paxton, Mag. of Bot. v. 14, 
p. 265, is very different from this, and not Blume's plant. A shrub, glabrous in every part, with compact branches, 
which are rounded, and the younger ones at least of a rich coral colour. Leaves four to five or even six inches long, 
between coriaceous and membranaceous, ovate-oblong, acute or acuminate, entire, penninerved, and acute or more or 
less attenuated at the base, where it gradually passes into a short petiole, not a quarter of an inch long. Stipules from 
a broad connate and therefore amplexicaul base, terminating suddenly in a long cuspidate spine-like point Corymb 
terminal, large, on a long peduncle, which, as well as the trichotomous branches, are deep coral-coloured. Calyx almost 
turbinate, with two small bracteoles at the base : the limb of four, erect, rounded, obtuse lobes. Tube of the corolla an 
inch and a half long, slender filiform, red : limb an inch across, deep orange red, the lobes horizontally patent, obovato- 
rotundate. Anthers linear, when perfect lying at the mouth of the corolla, but very deciduous. Style as long as the 
tube of the corolla ; its thickened bifid stigma a little exserted." 

"This, like the majority of the genus, is a showy species. Being a native of Java, it requires to be cultivated in a 
warm and moist stove ; and this is not only necessary in order to produce luxuriant growth, but also to prevent the 
plants from becoming infested with insects, to which the species of this and other allied genera are very commonly 
subject, and which often cannot be got rid of without making the plants look very unsightly and producing an unhealthy 
condition. Pits heated with fermenting stable litter or leaves, are well suited to the growth of such plants as Ixora ; 
the confined and moist atmosphere encourages a vigorous growth, and this, with the vapour arising from the fermenting 
matter, are great preventatives of the breeding of insects. The soil may consist of about one-half light loam and peat, 
or leaf-mould, with a small quantity of sharp sand, and care must be taken to drain it well, and, in shifting, not to over- 
pot it. This, like the rest of the genus, is readily increased by cuttings treated in the manner generally recommended 
for the propagation of hard- wooded stove plants." — Bot. Mag., t. 4586. 
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343. Djuhiopsis uaculata. A greenhouse bulbous plant, of little beauty, from the Cape of 
Good Hope. Flowers green and white. Belongs to 
Lilyworts. Introduced by the Horticultural Society. 
(Fig. 172.) 

Among some bulbs received by the Horticultural Society 
from the Cape, came up the present plant, of which we can 
find no trace in bonks. From a white fleshy bulb there rite a 
few broad, fleshy, oblong leaven, six or eight inches long, 
rolled op at their base, so M to form a kind of channelled 
petiole ; they are abundantly clouded with dark green oblong 
stains upon a paler ground. The scape, which is taper, and 
about as long as ihe leaves, is terminated by a close raceme 
of half-closed campanulate flowers ; the lower of which are 
green and pendulous, (he upper white and erect Both sepals 
and petals are herbaceous, ovate, cucullste, concave, and united 
at the base ; the petals are rather shorter and broader than 
the sepals. The stamens are six, equal ; their filaments in- 
serted by a broad base upon the sepals and petals ; the anthers 
are ovate and turned inwards. The ovary is ovate, roundish, 
undivided, gradually tapered into a style with a simple minute 
stigma ; in each of its three cells stand erect a pair of anatropal 
collateral ovules. It is evident from this description, that the 
plant cannot be a Vrimia, to Borne of which, especially Dr. lan- 
ceafolia,it bears a certain resemblance ; for it wants the petaloid 
spreading petals of that genus. Neither can it be a LachmaUa, 
because of its twin collateral ovules, and herbaceous perianth. 
We therefore propose it as a new genus, with the following 
character r — 

Diuitiopsis. Ptriaitihiam herbaceum cam pan u latum anb- 
eequale. Stamina sequalia, epipetahi- Ovarium in stylum 
■:■ ■■■id gemina, collateralia— Herbse bvUmta, foliia lueeultnlit, seapo 
$ dettilvXO. 

.14+. Walucbia densifloba. Martins, (alias Wallichia oblon- 
gifulia. Griffith.) A dwarf stemless tropical Palm, requiring a stove. 
Native of Assam. Flowered at Kew. 

" Dr. Booker remarks, it is common in damp forests at the foot of the Eastern 
Himalaya, i-xitrmling at least as far west as Kamaon, where Dr. Thomson found it 
at an elevation of about 2000 feet above the level of the sea. It is a very elegant 
Palm, ami very beautiful when in fructification. The male sad female apadkes 
appear on the nune plant, and arihe from among a tuft of strong coarse fibres : the 
former enveloped in large imbricated spathas of a dark purple, streaked with 
yellow i these separate, and then a dense cluster of male spadices appear, of a nearly 
white colour. The male spadix is a compound spike, with violet- coloured ovaries. 
Such a plant h well suited to commemorate Dr. Wallicb's labours in the field of 
extended knowledge and bis splendid works on Indian Botany, his 
lilieral contributions to Kew and to every celebrated garden in Europe and the 
Colonies, ami bin generous and encouraging bearing to every student of plants, 
justly entitle him to a name among the 'Princes of the Vegetable Kingdom:' a 
ven by his predecessor in the Directorship of the Calcutta Garden, 
Dr. Roxburgh." 

" It is seldnm that we have an opportunity of offering remarks on the cultiva- 
tion of Palms : this may in part be attributed to the want of show in their 
flowers, and the general loftiness of growth of the majority of the family. But 
the opeciea figured may be viewed as an exception, for it is not only a dwarf or 
stemless Palm, but its large bunch of male flowers is conspicuous on account of 
its singular-coloured epatlia. Being a native of India, it requires the heat of a tropical stove, and grows freely in any 
kind of light garden-soil not retentive of water. The plant from which the drawing was made was introduced into the 
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Royal Gardens some yetxn ago, being then a email plant. As it increased in eiio and Med the pot with roots, it waa 
duly shifted into larger pete, and ultimately into a plant-box two feet square, where it flowered, in the Palm-honae. 
Although it produced both sexes of flowers, it did not, however, perfect its seeds. It may be increaaed by separating the 
mckere, but this must be done gradually, so M to allow the suckers time to have sufficient roots before they are quite 
separated from the plant."— Bat. Mag. t. 4584. 
845. Acacia viscidula. Bentham. A handsome erect greenhouse shrub, with balls of deep 
yellow flowers in March and April. Native of New South Wales. (Kg. 173.) 




This plant is one of the most useful of the New Holland Acacias, not growing to a large siie, and flowering profusely 
during all the spring. Fraser found it on the banks of the Lachlan ; and Sir Thomas Mitchell, in September, scarcely 
in flower, at the base of sandstone mountains, In the subtropical parts of New Holland, where it formed a tree 1 2 feet 
higb. Its leaves and branches are covered with a glutinous substance, which, when dry, cracks and gives the edges of 
the leaves and the angles of the branches a broken appearance. In our gardens this passes under the name of A . 
ixiophylla, a very closely allied species, with short spikes of, not solitary, flower-heads, and leaves three or four times 
as broad. Id this the flower-beads often grow in pairs, bnt they are not united by any common peduncle. 




Printed by iTChetluis. London 



[Plat« 42.] 



THE VARIOUS-LEAVED LABICHEA. 



(LABICHEA DIVEE8IFOLIA.) 



A Greenhouse Shrub, from Swan River, belonging to the Order of Leguminous Plants. 



$pert6c Character. 



THE VARIOU&LBAVED LABICHEA. Leaves un- 
equally digitate, sessile ; the leaflets linear-lanceolate, 
spiny-pointed, thick-edged, smooth, those at the sides 
many times smaller than the middle one. Racemes 
few-flowered, much shorter than the leaves. Calyx and 
corolla each in four parts. One anther much longer than 
the other, with a single pore, the other with two pores. 



LABICHEA DIVERSIFOLIA ; foliis impari-digitatis 
sessilibus foliolis lineari-lanceolatis spinoso-macronatis 
marginatis Besstlibus glabris lateralibus pluries minori- 
bos, racemis paucifloris foliis multd brevioribus, calyce 
coroll&que tetrameris, anthers altera dupld longiore 
nniporosa altera bipoross. 



Labichea diversifolia ; Meisner in Plant. Prei*., I 23. 



npms curious Leguminous genus consists of shrubs with spiny digitate leaves, of which the lateral 
leaflets are often very much smaller than the central one. They have short clusters of axillary 
yellow flowers, not unlike those of Cassia, though materially different in structure. In the original 
species the usual number (5) that occurs in the flowers of Leguminous plants is preserved in the 
calyx and corolla ; while at the same time the stamens are reduced to 2, one of whose anthers opens 
by 2 pores, and the other, which is much longer, opens by one. In this, on the contrary, we have 
only 4 sepals, and 4 petals, while the stamens remain as in the original species. 

The theoretical structure of the flower in this case appears to be this : the two dorsal sepals 
unite into one, as is indicated by a middle line, which passes through it from the base to the apex ; 
this brings one of the petals, in appearance, opposite to the dorsal sepal, although really alternate 
with the two sepals which form it, and at the same time throws all the other petals out of their 
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places. The number 4 in the petals is undoubtedly owing to abortion, for it is not unusual to 
find a fifth petal, in the form of a subulate process at the place where a star is shown in the accom- 
panying diagram, and where one also would be if the corolla were papilionaceous. The two stamens, 
unequal as they are, appear to belong to the fifth or dorsal petal. 





Diagram representing the flower as it is. 



Diagram representing the theoretical structure of the flower. 



As the memoranda which we made when examining the flowers of this plant do not coincide with 
those of others, we now produce them literally. " Sepals 4, of which 2 are anterior and posterior, 
leafy, concave, acuminate, involute, the other two membranous. Stamens 2, in front of the upper 
petal, unequal; one horn-shaped, opening by a simple pore; the other oblong, shorter, opening by a 
double pore, the one as exactly crossing the other as a soldier's crossbelts. The dorsal sepal has a 
fine line passing through its middle from top to bottom/' 

These plants are all Australian, chiefly inhabiting the western coast, but also met with in the 
region north of Sidney, where Sir Thomas Mitchell found two species. That now figured was 
seen by Preiss among fragments of quartz rocks on the west side of Mount Bakewell, and in rocky 
places near the river Canning in the Darling range, on the west side of New Holland. 

The accompanying figure was made in the Nursery of Mr. Glendinning, of Turnham Green, in 
April last. 



r 
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[Put* 53.] 

THE LILAC THYBSACANTH. 

(THYE8ACANTHU8 LILACINU8.) 



A Hothouse Shrub, from Tropical America, belonging to the Natural Order of Acanthads. 



Aperifir C^srxctrr. 



THE LILAC THYRSACANTH. Leaves oblong, staked, 
wrinkled, acute, downy on the under aide, as are the 
branches. Inflorescence very erect, close, compact, naked, 
with a downy axis. Sepals pubescent, with very fine 
long points. Corolla smooth ; its lobes glandular inside ; 
the upper lip 2-lobed, the lower closely reflexed. Sterile 
stamens awi-shaped at the point. 



THYRSACANTHUS LILAC IN US; foliisoblongis petiola- 
tis rugosis aeutis subtus ramisque tomentoai8,infl orescentia 
strict! nuda, axi tomentosa, sepalis pubescentibus setaceo- 
acuminatis, coroUsB glabra lachuis intus glanduloeis, 
labio supremo bilobo inferiore arete deflexo, staminibus 
sterilibus apiee subulatis. 



Justida lilarina of the Qardm*. 



U cepal8 5, subulate, equal, pilose. Corolla funnel-shaped, 4-lobed, inflated at the base, then 
contracted into a slender tube; its segments glandular inside; three oval, nearly equal, 
reflexed, the fourth erect, oblong, 2-lobed, ciliated. Stamens 2 fertile, lying beneath the fourth 
petal; £ others subulate, sterile, enclosed in the tube. Anthers fleshy, linear, 2-celled, with 
parallel nearly equal lobes. Ovary linear-oblong, seated on a roundish torus, 2-celled, many-seeded. 
Stigma minute, 2-toothed." 

Such were the memoranda made by us when this plant was under examination. They rendered 
it evident that it was a species of Thyrsacanthus, a genus carved by Nees von Esenbeck out of the 
farrago called Justicia by previous writers, of which the common white-flowered Justida nitida is the 
most familiar example. Among the species enumerated by this writer, one more especially, his 
T. bracteolatus, seemed to agree in character with the plant before us. That species had been 
previously called Justida bracteolata by Jacquin, who figured it under the name in his Icones, 

if 2 
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vol. ii., t. 205. But /. bracteolata is evidently identical with Nees von Esenbeck's TA. Lemaireanus, of 
which a good figure is to be found in the Flore des Serres, t. 240, under the name of Eranihemum 
coccineum;* and in this plant the flowers are red, the lower lip spreading not reflexed, and the 
sterile stamens spathulate not subulate. With Thyrsacanthu* bracteolatvs, alias Lemaireanus, alias 
Justicia bracteolata, alias Eranthemum coccineum, it is clear that our plant is not to be confounded. 

Nor can we find any trace of the species elsewhere. Its garden name of Justicia lilacina affords 
no clue ; and we, therefore, conclude it to be one of the many Acanthads which have not hitherto 
found a niche in the halls of Systematic Botany. 

Our drawing of it was made in March last, in the Garden of the Horticultural Society, where it 
had been flowering in a stove all through the winter, and where its pretty lilac flowers, so rare a 
winter colour, had proved a great decoration. Its native country is unknown ; but we presume it 
must belong to some region of tropical America, 

• Other (didoes of this plant are Aphela-ndra l&nyiracemosa, Aphclandra lonrjiscapa, Satpingantka coccinea, and Justicia 
longiracemosa—nXi Garden names. 



[Plate 54.] 



THE CARMINE TRICUOPIL 



(TRICHOPIL1A COCCINEA.) 



A beautiful Epiphyte, from Central America, belonging to the Natural Order of Orchids. 



&ptt\Ut Character. 



THE CARMINE TRICHOP1L. Pseudobulbs oblong, 
narrow, compressed, furrowed, one-leaved. Leaves 
lanceolate, flat, somewhat cordate at the base, acuminate 
and recurved at the point. Peduncles one-flowered. 
Petals linear-lanceolate, acuminate, twisted once. Lip 
4-lobed, closely rolled up at the base ; its divisions 
rounded, convex, plane. Hood 3-lobed with fringed 
nearly equal divisions. 



TRICHOP1LIA COCCINEA ; pseudobulbis oblongis 
angustis compressis sulcatis monophyllis, foliis lanceolatis 
planis basi subcordatis apice acuminatis recurvis, peduncu- 
lis unifloris, petalis lineari-lanceolatis acuminatis semel 
tortis, labello quadrilobo lobis rotundatis convexis planis 
basi arctd convoluto, cuculli trilobi laciniis fimbriatis 
subttqualibus. 



Trichopilia coccinea : Warcuwits in his correspondence and throughout the English auctions and gardins in 1849 and 1850 ; 

alias Trichopilia marginata: Card. Mag. of Bot., July 1851, with afigurt. 



O^his beautiful species of Trichopil was found in Central America by Mr. Warczewicz (not by Linden 
as has been stated), by whom drawings and living plants were sent to England in 1849, under 
the name of T. coccinea, by which it was publicly sold, and has since been universally known. 
We cannot therefore subscribe to Mr. Henfre/s alteration of the name to T. marginata, either in 
justice to the zealous and ill-requited traveller who found it, or in the interest of science, which 
suffers seriously in public estimation by the needless changes in names made by writers on Natural 
History subjects. 

The usual colour of the flower is a deep rich carmine, with a narrow edge of white ; but it 
appears from the figure above referred to, that the rich colour is sometimes confined to the lining of 
the tube, the whole of the expanded limb being white. The drawing from which our plate was 
prepared was made in the Garden of the Horticultural Society last May ; the colour is less intense 
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than in Mr. Warczewicz's unpublished drawings, but we suspect will continue to improve as the 
plants become more and more healthy. It already answers very nearly to the term " coccineus " or 
pure carmine colour, applied to it by its discoverer. 

It is not to the Sweet Trichopil (our plate 11) that we must look for resemblance to this species, 
for the whole form, texture, and aspect of that plant are different. It is to the original Corkscrew 
Trichopil (T. tortilis) that it approaches nearly, differing principally in its larger and rich carmine 
flowers, slightly twisted sepals and petals, and the equal size of the fringed lobes of the anther-hood. 
In foliage and pseudo-bulbs the two are so much alike, that one might be taken for a more vigorous 
specimen of the other. 

Now that we have three well-ascertained .species before us, it may be as well to point out the 
differential characters of what are known, thus : — 

T. toHilis Lindley. Pseudobulbs narrow, compressed, furrowed. Leaves lanceolate, plane, slightly cordate. Petals 
twice twisted, brown and yellow. lap even, flat, white with crimson spots. 

T. cocdnea Warczewicz. Pseudobulbs narrow, compressed, furrowed. Learee lanceolate, plane, slightly cordate. 
Petals once twisted, brownish and yellow. Lip even, flat, carmine with a white border. 

T. ruavit Lindley. Pseudobulbs thin, orbicular. Leaves broad, oblong, undulated. Petals not twisted, white dashed 
with pink. Lip very thin and wavy, crisp, white with rose-coloured blotches. 

T. Qaleottiana Richard and Galeotti, Orch. Mex, t. 31 ined. Pseudobulbs terete, stem -like. Sepals and petals not 
twisted. Flowers very large, yellow. 

This last species is at present not further described. 
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846. Cbeastjs nepaiensis. Scringe. A hardy deciduous tree, with white flowers, from 
Nepal. Introduced by the Horticultural Society. Blossoms in June. (Fig. 174.) 

Thai is totj like our annuo Bird -cherry, and matt b« regarded u its Indian representative The leave* in 




cordate M the base, very gUuooiw onderneath, when also the veins are remarkably shaggy. The peduncle* end pedioi 
in alike downy. The flowers are smaller than in the European aperies. We suppose there can be no doubt about tt 
being the ftrami nepaieviit of Seringe, notwithstanding the apparent errors and material discrepancies tn bis s] 
character, for there are bat two Bird-cherries in the North of India, namely this and 0. ■ 
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mpricida by Dr. Wallicb, ud ihe latter is a very different plant It is much to be regretted that Mora. Seringe should 
not hare been aware of Dr. Wallich's catalogue names, when he published the Rosaces: in Do Candulle's Prodromus, 
in which case the present plant would have borne the name of C. glauc'ifolla, so much more appropriate than C. nepalaitis. 
Dr. Wallich states that the present plant if found in both Nopal and Kamaon. 

347. Pyxidanthera barbulata. Mic&aux. (a/i^Diapensia barbulata -£/&>«; alutt Diapensia 
etineifolia Salisbury.) A charming prostrate shrub, with small pink flowers. Native of the United 
States. Belongs to the Order of Diapensiads. 

Earl; in the month of May I was gratified on the arrival of the Royal Mail Steamer from New York, with tofts of 
this charming little plant sent me by Mr. Evans of Radnor. Delaware, gathered in the pine-barrens of New Jersey, as 
fresh and aa full of perfect flowers as if that day removed from the native soil. These have given me the means of 
publishing the accompanying figure, of which, as far as we know, no other representation has been given than the very 
indifferent one of Michaux. The genus we think correctly distinguished from Dtaptmia by the aristate anthers and few- 
seeded capsules and habit. It is more difficult to determine the place of this little family. It clearly belongs to the 
" CoroUiJhyra," yet De Candolle hss hitherto passed it by. Brown removes it from Convolvulacar, where Jussieu was 
inclined to place it. Salisbury referred it to Ericacea, but apparently with little reason; and Endlieher says of it, 
* Ericaaa affinis." Dr. Lindley places it between Loganiaaa and Slilbactcr. —If it should prove easy of cultivation 
Pyxidanlhera would make a charming rock-plant : the rose-coloured buds are as pretty, nestling among the copious 
foliage, as the fully expanded white flowers. A small, tufted, procumbent, creeping, and wide-spreading shrub, having a 
long tap-root in the centre of the tuft; branches terete, slender, younger ones woolly. Leaves alternate, cunesto-oblnng, 
very acute, almost aristate, the young ones woolly at their base within, and hence the specific name of " barbulata." That 
character disappears in the older portions of the plant. Flowers solitary sessile, from little branches with roenlate leaves. 
Calyx of five, concave, reddish sepals, as long as the tube of the corolla. Corolla monopetalous, white : tube short : 
limb of five, rounded- cuneate, spreading, slightly crenated lobes. Stamens in the sinuses of the corolla. Filaments 
broad, white, almost petalloid, bearing a drooping yellow anther of two almost globose lobes, opening transversely, and 
bearing an awn on the lower valve. Ovary ovate, with a thickened ring at the base, three-celled, few-seeded (four or 
five in each cell) attached to a central placenta. Style as long as the tube of the corolla. Stigma of three small 
spreading rays. We have several times received from the United States flowering tufts of this very small shrub; but 
although they have been placed under different kinds of treatment, both in the open air and under protection, we have 
not yet succeeded in keeping them long alive. Dr. Asa Gray informs us that the shrub grows in ihe warcu" pine-barrens " 
of New Jersey, in low but not wet places, generally on little knolls, fully exposed to the sun, in a soil of pure sand mixed 
with vegetable mould. We have examined the soil 
in which it grows, which we find no difficulty in imi- 
tating, and by attention the proper degree of moisture 
and temperature can be maintained; butasithasnol 
thriven under our care, we infer that the want of sue 
cess is owing to some peculiarity in its nature, together 
with the difference between the climate of this coun- 
try and that of its native locality. One thing to be 
noticed is that our imported plants have certainly 
been very old, having (comparatively) long wiry roots 
like the old roots of a heath. It is probable that our 
cultivation might meet with better success if youcg 
plants could be procured, either from cuttings or from 
seeds.— Hot. Mag., t. 4&S2. 

348. Dendrobidu villosuloh. Wailich. 
A handsome Indian epiphyte, with rich 
orange-coloured flowers and rough stems. 
Flowers in June. Introduced by the Honour- 
able the East India Company. (Fig. 175.) 

When Dr. Wallicli's vast accumulation of botani- 
cal records was, by the great and wise liberality of 
the East India Company, dispersed through all civil- 
ised lands, this plant was a mere fragment, without 
any one thing to show that it was a Dendrobe st all, 
beyond it* peculiar habit Recently (May, 1851) 
Mr. Loddiges has produced it in flower; and we are 
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now enabled to show that it to not only really a Dendrobinm, but one of a uioet remarkable and brilliant nature. It «m 
imported from Tillicherry. 

At the end tit long slender Blame, clothed with short black hairs, appear rich orange-coloured flower* in pain. Their 
sepal* and petal* are linear, concave, obtuae, curved like so many horn*, the petal* being broader at the baa* than the 
sepal*, and the lateral sepal* forming a very short obtnae chin. The lip is linear-lanceolate, 3-lobed, the lateral lobe* 
being extremely abort, with three wary elevated line* running through the middle lobe from end to end. The plant to 
near Wallich'* Dmtrobium cmoWiWh, with which it may be contruted by the following character : — 

D. mUonbtm (Endendrobium) canle erecto nigro- 
villoeo, folii* linearibn* acute et oblique bilobto, 
pedunculis biilorto, aepali* petalisque aeuminatis 
recurvi* obtusto lateralibn* in mentnm breve cor- 
tin turn connatis, lsbdlo liueerilauceolato trilobo 
3 lamcllalo li 



349. EKEH09TACHT3 LA.C1XIATA. Bunge. 

A. fine showy hardy perennial from the 
Caucasus, with large yellow flowers. Belongs /j> 
to Labiates. (Fig. 176.) 

Radical leave* deeply pimiatifld with oblong- 
lanceolate or linear lacerated segment*. Flowering 
Mem 1-6 feet high, bearing whorl* of large yellow 
flower*, seated in ahaggy white calyxes, and supported 
by sessile blnnt broad many-lobed green bract*. It 
i* a common inhabitant of the eastern side of Canca- 
ns, and of the adjoining countries, where it to found 
on dry hill*. Ita great fleshy root* an evidently 
adapted to such situation* only. In a wild state it 
to not half the siie of the cultivated plant, nor are ita 
leave* half the breadth : bat at the same time the 
flower* seem to be larger and more conspienooa. 
The plant appears intended by nature to resist even 
a Persian summer. The accompanying figure wsa 
made in April last in the Garden of the Horticultural 
Society, where it had been raised frotn seed* received 
from the Imperial Botanic Garden at Petersburgb. 
It prove* to be a hardy perennial, with large apindle- 
ahaped roots, and a stem from four to six feet in 
height. It to rather difficult to cultivate in the open 
border on account of the large fleahy root* suffering 
in winter from excess of moisture, but it snooted* 
tolerably well h* grown in pom during the winter, and 
kept nearly dry in a cold pit or frame. It thrives in 
alight rich sandy loam, and flower* in Mayor June. 
It to only to be in cr eased by seed*, and th* plants are 
two or three year* before they bloom. Care mutt 
betaken that, in potting or planting, oue-third of (ho 
fleahy root* are left above ground, otherwise they 

850. PlTCAIBTIlA MONTALBENSIS. Lin- 
den. A handsome scarlet- flowered hot-house 
perennial, belonging to the Natural Order of 
Bromeliads. Native of New Grenada. Intro- 
duced by Mr. Linden. 

In the AUytntir* OartonMitumg, May 8, 1851, this 
fine plant to said to be of Mexkau origin, having been 
1 by Mr. Linden's collectors Funk and 
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Schlim. But as those travellers were employed in N. Grenada, the statement seems to be a mistake. It has long 
linear-lanceolate leaves, which are smooth on both sides and shining, and spiny-toothed at the base ; the scape is as long as 
the leaves, covered with a fine wool as well as the slender bracts. The spike is about 3 inches long, the corolla 1 J to 
2 inches long, and scarlet-red. It would seem to be a species of some interest to cultivators. 

351. Ehamnus croceus. Nuttall, A half-hardy evergreen shrub, from California. Belongs 
to the Order of Buckthorns. Introduced by the Horticultural Society. Flowers green. 

Raised from seed received from Hartweg in January, 1848, and marked " a dwarf evergreen shrub, near the sea 
shore, Monterey." — A small evergreen bush, first described by Mr. Nuttall, who found it in bushy hills and thickets near 
Monterey, and who describes it as u A much branched thorny shrub, with yellow wood; the whole plant imparted a 
yellow colour to water. Leaves about half an inch long, lucid, when dry of a bright yellowish-brown beneath: petioles 
about one line long. Fascicles 2-6 flowered: pedicels as long as the petioles. Sepals ovate, with one middle and two 
marginal nerves. Stamens nearly as long as the sepals. Ovary ovate. Styles often distinct below the middle. Fruit 
greenish or yellowish, usually (by abortion) one-seeded. Seed with a longitudinal furrow on one side.** 

In the garden it proves to be a neat small-leaved evergreen, which, if hardy, would be a useful shrubbery plant; 
but near London it is tender. It flowers in June. — Journal of Hori. Soc., vol. vi. 

352. Eurybia alpina. A hardy evergreen shrub, from New Zealand, 
belonging to the Order of Composites. Flowers dirty white. Introduced 
by Messrs. Veitch. (Fig. 177, a diminished sketch ; 1, a cluster of flowers of 
the natural size.) 

B. alpina (Argophyltaa) fruticosa densa, ramis angulatis subtomentosis, foliis alternis 
petiolatis coriaceis oblongis acutis dentatis supra glabris subtus pallidis adpresse tomentosis, 
capitulis dense paniculatis, involucris viUosis tomentosisve. 

In this instance we have a further proof of the hardiness of some of the evergreen Australian 
vegetation, especially in the Order of Composites. Swammerdamia antennifera is now becoming 
a common evergreen ; and Messrs. Veitch produced this in full flower, or rather past flower, 
at the May meeting of the Horticultural Society, from the open nursery at Exeter. It forms 
a stout bush, with angular strong branches, and firm, leathery, evergreen leaves, from 2 to 
2} inches long, deep green on the upper side, pale and somewhat hoary beneath. They are 
much concealed by the large quantity of dirty white flowers, which as they go off greatly 
diminish the neatness of the plant, especially as the florets drop off and make way for a dirty 
brown pappus, which becomes very conspicuous. 

We find this plant among dried specimens collected in New Zealand 
by Mr. Bidwill, at the elevation of 8000 feet above the sea in the 
northern island. He describes it as a shrub 6 feet high, and believes it 
to be the same as a coast plant of which he also sent home specimens. 
The latter has larger, thinner, longer leaves, much more tapering to the 
base ; but may nevertheless be only a lowland form. The species is 
nearly allied to B. fwrfwracta, a New Zealand species with scurfy entire 
leaves, and also to the New Holland B. argophylla or Musk Tree. 

853. Pitcaienia exscapa. Hooker. A handsome hot- 
house perennial, with crimson flowers, belonging to Bro- 
meliads. Native of New Grenada. Introduced by Messrs. 
Jackson and Son. 

This very carious and rather handsome Pitcavrnia was detected, as 
an infant plant, among some Orchidacese purchased from New Grenada, 
by Mr. Jackson of the Kingston Nursery, Surrey. They were carefully 
reared, and our figure represents two of them in a flowering state. The 
species is remarkable for the great length of the very attenuated 
leaves, and no less so for the sessile and densely bracteated spike of 
red flowers. I can nowhere find such a species described. It 
belongs, as far as the structure of the flowers is concerned, to the same group as Piteaimia tuaveoUns, 
Lindl., figured in Botanical Register, t 1069, that is to say, where the petals have a certain twist, occasioning their 
apices to point one way, and there is, moreover, a curvature there, giving a galeated character to these petals. We 
possess, from New Grenada, two other stemless and scapeless (or nearly so) PUcaimiai, and there, too, the bractsas 
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are mixed with black spinas : but in those the spines themselves besx short spreading spines on the sides. Stemlese or 
nearly so. A kind of pseudo-bulb is formed at the base of the plant, aheathed by the dilated, dark brown bates of the 
outer leaves. The leaves, therefore, may be laid to spring from the root, and are, many of them, fall three feet long, 
like those of a coarse Cartx, linear, cm filiated externally and gradually attenuated into a very long narrow point, quits 
entire, glabrous, a part of the upper margin of the sheath being alone ciliated, rather strongly so. From the centre of 
these leaves appears a nearly nnrmilr, ovate head of flowers, in part concealed by numerous braeteaa, imbricating each 
other ; the inner ones longer, narrower, yellowish -green, glabrous, the outer brown, broader, and hairy or cobwebby ; 
these brae teas are intermingled with a few strong, aeicular, almost brown spines. Calyx quite concealed by the 
bracteas, yellow-green : sepals lanceolate, acuminate, hairy. Petals red, curved and galeate, bearing a notched scale at 
the base within. Stamen* shorter than the petals. Ovary superior, trisulcate. Style elongated. Stigmas three, 
twisted. This plant requires a warm stove, and thrives in any kind of light open soil not retentive of moisture. Cire 
must be taken not to water it too copiously. The old roots of this species, like those of many of its allies, after a time 
lose their vitality, and, by their continued increase, become a nidus of support to the succeeding young roots ; but in 
cultivation it is advisable occasionally to turn the plant out of the pot 
and divest it entirely of the old roots, at the same time cutting away 
the lower part of the caudex, which will also be found Id bl lead. The 
plant on being repotted will soon emit young roots, and show a more 

vigorous growth. It is increased by offsets, and our plant shows at figgln; 

this time the appearance of producing perfect seeds. — But. Vuj., 1 4.1S1. 

854. Spib^a Douglasii. Hooker. A very fine hardy 
shrub, with deep rose-coloured flowers. Native of Oregon. 
Belongs to Koseworts. (Fig. 178.) 

This brilliant addition to our Shrubberies is one of the hardiest of 
the North American Flora, naturally growing as far to the Northward 
as the straits of St Juan de Fuca. Douglas found il on the plains 
of Oregon. In general appearance it resembles the fipiraa fmrntwa 
of the United States, from which it differs in the followins particulars:— 
It grows as well, if not better, in common garden soil as in peat 1 1 is 
twice as robust a plant Its leaves are longer, narrower, serrated 
not crenate, and white not brown underneath. The flowers are a 
deeper rose colour, and therefore handsomer, and form a larger and 
closer panicle, which always terminate* In a round extremity, and is 
not taper-pointed. Moreover the carpels are perfectly smooth, and 
not buried in long down. It is one of the best ahrul- in tin- ii anion 
of the Horticultural Society, where our drawing wa* made in July. 

855. Acaoia goandis. Henfrey. A 
New Holland shrub, of the Leguminous 
Order, from the Swan River Colony, 
Flowers in yellow balls, in the spring. 

This seems to be in no respect different from 
Mr. Bentham'a A. tatioearpa, published years ago, 
as far aa can be ascertained from the materials 
laid before the public. It may be described in 
popular terms as a good variety of A. puicfudla, 
with larger and more copious balls of flower*. 

356. E? ID END HUM CO III I FOLIUM. Lilld- 

Uy. A greenhouse epiphyte, native of 
Central America. Flowers green. Intro- 
duced by the Horticultural Society. 

This singular plant is, in all its parts, of a tough, 

thick, leathery texture, and is generally glazed, 

as it were, with a shining exudation. The narrow 

etu? leaves are blunt, about six inches long, 
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concave, wtth a sharp midrib. The spike, which is terminal, and about four inches long, consists of hard amplexicaul 
keeled bracts pressed close to the flowers, and forming a kind of cone before they expand. The flowers are pale 
green, very firm and leathery, with a broad roundish convex lip, haying an elevated callosity along the middle. The 
lateral sepals, which are particularly thick, have a serrated keel at the back. 

This is a species of no beauty, nearly related to Ep. ripidum, but its leaves are much longer and narrower, and the flowers 
three or four times as large, and extremely coriaceous. 1 1 flowers in March or April in the stove. — Jour, of Hort. Soc. 9 vol. vL 

357. Acacia hispidissima. Be Candolle. (alias A. Cycnorum Bentham.) A handsome green- 
house shrub, with deep yellow clusters of flowers, and very hispid branches. A native of Swan 
River. Flowers at Kew in the early spring. 

A Swan River plant, introduced by Mr. Drummond. There are four Acacias enumerated by Mr. Bentham as 
nearly allied to, and perhaps not really distinct from each other ; A. pxdcheUa Brown, figured in Lodd. Bot Gab. t. 212; 
A. lasiocarpa Benth. ; A. hispidissima De Cand. ; and A. Cycnorum Benth., — all from the Swan River settlement. Our 
plant accords best with the A. hispidissima, except that it should have pedicellated glands on the leaves, whereas both 
our native and cultivated specimens are destitute of them ; in this particular agreeing with the A. Cycnorum, which, 
however, ought to have pubescent and not very hispid branches. It may thus, we think, fairly be conceded that 
A. Cycnorum and A. hispidissima are but varieties of each other. The present is a very handsome species, having much 
larger leaflets and much larger capitula of flowers than A. pulchella, and these flowers of a rich deep yellow colour. It 
is, further, much stouter and more compactly growing than that species, forming very dense minrww of foliage, and 
equally dense globose heads of flowers. 

A much-branching shrub, with angular branches, and these branches and branchlets, and peduncles too, downy and 
densely hispid with spreading hairs, varying much in length. Leaves copious, nearly sessile, dark green : pinnae 
nnijugate, bearing five to seven oblong leaflets, which are obtuse, glabrous, or ciliated. A sharp acicular reddish spine 
is situated at the base of the leaf, and is about half its length. From the base of the leaf also the peduncles appear 
generally, in pairs, shorter (usually) than the leaf, and bearing a dense golden head of numerous little flowers. 

This showy Acacia, like most of the Australian species of that genus, requires the protection of the greenhouse. It 
thrives in a mixture of light loam and sandy peat-soil, and, being a free grower, is well adapted either for planting out 
in the conservatory border or for growing in a pot. If due attention is paid to training and stopping the leading 
shoots, it wiU soon form a neat round bushy plant, and in spring present a gay appearance when in flower. It is 
increased by seeds, which vegetate readily in a moderate heat— Bet. Mag., t 4588. 

358. Ehamnus hiesutus. Wight and Arnott. A hardy deciduous shrub from the mountains 
of India. Flowers green; appearing in June. (Kg. 179.) 

This shrub is thus described by Dr. Wight. " Young branches pubescent, spinescent, older ones glabrous, with a 
white cuticle ; leaves opposite or alternate, ovate, or oblong lanceolate, with a short sudden acuminatton, serrulated, 
membranaceous, nearly glabrous above ; beneath hairy, particularly on the nerves and veins ; pedicels from the base of 
the young shoots, 8-6 together, pubescent, as long as the petiole : calyx 4-cleft ; petals obovate, obtuse, entire flat ; 
ovary 2-3 celled ; styles 2-3, connected to the middle, then diverging ; the upper part jointed with and deciduous from 
the persistent lower half ; fruit 2-ceUed ; seeds plano-convex, with a deep furrow at the base on the outer convex side. 
A considerable shrub, rather extensively distributed on the Neilgherry hills, but not so common on the higher ranges 
as lower down ; it usually presents a rather scraggy appearance. It is to be met with in flower at almost all seasons.* 
To this we can only add that the species is extremely like Bhamnus catharticus, from which, however, its hairiness readily 
distinguishes it 

359. Cobiaaia nefalensis. Wallich. A trailing, hardy, Himalayan, deciduous bush, with 
clusters of brownish-red flowers. Belongs to the neighbourhood of Ochnads. (Fig. 180.) 

According to Wallich this is either a shrub eight to ten feet high, or a small tree, twelve to sixteen feet high, in its 
native mountain valleys of Nepal and Deyra Doon. In this country it is too much injured by frost to acquire any such 
stature; but it is nevertheless hardy enough, sending up stout four-cornered shoots from its roots if the old stems perish. 
Its leaves are smooth, 3-5 nerved, oblong, acute, in opposite pairs, but placed in a distichous order. The flowers appear 
in May, upon leafless branches, in short imbricated drooping spikes. They consist of five ovate, imbricated, acute sepals, 
as many small scale-like petals, ten hypogynous stamens, and five lenticular carpels placed obliquely on a conical torus or 
gynobase, with five free linear spreading stigmas. According to Royle (Illustrations, p. 165) this plant has given its name 
Mussooru to the Nepal province now so called, where it is most abundant at an elevation of from 5000 to 7000 feet 

Its succulent fruits are, he says, frequently eaten in the hills, though those of the common Spanish species ((7. myrti- 
folia) are considered poisonous, when taken in any quantity. Griffith, who found it on the Bootan Mountains, merely says 
that it is a small bush (fruiiculus) with long weak branches, crimson anthers, and stigmas looking something like a 
Xanihoxylum which he calls u Oeeree nuddee." It occurred at the height of from 3400 to 6000 feet His remark about 
its resemblance to Xanthoxylum is curious, and assists in establishing the claim of Coriaria to a place in the Rutal alliance, 
where we have formerly stationed it 
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360. Ranunculus spica- 
TDS. Detfmtahiea. (alias Ita- 
nuneulu.-i Olyssiponensis Per- 
toon.) A vellow-tlowered hardy 
perennial, with the aspect of a 
common meadow Crowfoot, 
Native of Algiers. Flowers in April. 

Id the too great admiration of tropical 
botam , bt lianly licrbaeeuus plants of cooltT 
regions are often lost sight of. The fresent 
Ranunculus litis a piece prcibably in few par- 
dons, jret would prove an ornament to any, 
with its large showy aud peculiarly glusey 
bright flowers, which moreover appear as 
early aa April. It was first detected aud 
described by Desfonlaines as a native of 
Algiers, where it appears to be very 
on the hills. We possess specimens also from 
Gibraltar, gathered by our friend Dr.Lemsnii. 
Like other species of Crowfoot, it is liable to 
vary in size and in the oulline of its leaves : 
but our figure well represents the ordinary 
appearance of the specien. The specific name 
is best understood at a later period, when the 
receptacle of capsules runs out in a long 
cylindrical spike. Knot gromose, consisting 
of a dense cluster of iosilorm fleshy fibre* or 
tubers mixed with many capillary roota. Stem 
a foot or more high (less in its wild state), 
hirsute with short spreading soft hairs. Leaves 
more or leas hairy : the lower ones on long 
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[Plate 55.] 



THE MANY-COLOURED COLLINSIA. 



(COLLIN8IA MULTICOLOR.) 



A beautiful hardy Annual, from California, belonging to the Natural Order of Linariads. 



gtptti&t Character. 



TffB MANY-COLOURED COLLINSIA. Stem toll, downy. 
Floral leaves smooth underneath, the lowest cordate, 
stem-clasping, ovate-lanceolate, bluntly serrated, the 
middle ones linear, blunt and entire, longer than the flowers, 
the uppermost abortive. Pedicels with scarcely any 
glands, as long as the calyx which is still more glandless, 
with linear-lanceolate three-ribbed lobes much shorter 
than the corolla. 



COLLINSIA MULTICOLOR; caule elatopubescente,foliis 
floralibus subtus glaberrimis inferioribus cordatis amplezi- 
caulibus ovato-lanceolatis obtuse serratis intermediis 
linearibus obtusis integerrimis floribuslongioribussupremis 
abortientibus, pedicellis parce glandulosis calyci cequa- 
libus, calycis laciniis vix glandulosis lineari-lanceolatis 
3-nerviis corolla multo brevioribus. 



ceeds of this beautiful annual were received from their collector in California by Messrs. Yeitch of 
Exeter, from whom we obtained specimens in May last. 

Like Cottiima Ucolor it grows from 1 to \\ feet high, and is loaded with a profusion of gay 
flowers ; but it is very much handsomer on account of the rich purple tint of its long floral leaves, 
and the gay markings of its party-coloured flowers. The middle boat-shaped lobe of the lower lip 
of the corolla is crimson, the lower lip itself is lilac, and so is the upper lip except that there is a 
broad white spot in its middle relieved by numerous sanguine speckles. 

From C. tinctoria this differs in its larger flowers, seated on long pedicels instead of being sessile, 
the result of which is a more loose and beautiful inflorescence. 

In the arrangement of the flowers it agrees with C. Ucolor, but it has scarcely any glands on its 
calyx, the lobes of which are linear not ovate, and its leaves are much larger, longer, and more 
coarsely toothed. 
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[Plate 56.] 

THE ROSY GREVILLEA. 

(GREVILLEA ROSEA.) 



A Greenhouse Shrub, from New Holla k d, belonging to the Natural Order of Protbads. 



£prri€c Character. 

THE ROSY GREVILLEA. Leaves simple, linear-lanceo- , GREVILLEA ROSEA (Liasostylis) ; foliis simplicibus 
late, rolled back at the edge, pungent, rather scabrous lineari-lanceolatis margine revolutis pungentibns supra 

snbasperis sabtns pabe adpressi sericeis, faseteolts ter- 
minalibus pancifloris, calyeibus roseis sericeis stylis gla- 
berrimis daplo brevioribiis, stigmate obliquo depresso, 
ovario stipitato villoso, follicolo orali mucronato tomen- 



above, covered with a silk/ down on the under aide. 
Clusters terminal, few-flowered. Calyx rose-coloured, 
silky, twice as short as the smooth style. Stigma oblique, 
depressed. Ovary stalked, shaggy. Follicle oval, mu- 



cronato, tomentose. I toso. 



rpms very pretty greenhouse shrub was sent us some months since by the Messrs. Henderson, of 
Pine-apple Place, with no information as to the source from which it was derived. We find, 
however, a specimen in our Herbarium, collected in South Australia, which we owe to the kindness 
of His Excellency Governor Hutt. 

It forms a neat compact bush, loaded with rich rose-coloured flowers, as large as those of 
Or. punicea, and must be regarded as one of the most useful species in cultivation. The leaves are 
variable in breadth ; in the specimen here represented they were quite linear ; in another, which forms 
the vignette to this article, they were three times as broad, and but little turned back at the edge ; 
in Mr. Hutf s specimens both kinds of leaf are on the same branch. In all cases they are scabrous 
above and terminated by a sharp spine. The calyx is covered with close hairs on the outside, 
especially at the point; the ovary is stalked, shaggy but not woolly, and has a concave smooth 
shallow gland at the base ; the style, which is twice as long as the calyx, is knee-jointed, perfectly 
smooth on the upper half, but downy and even hairy as the ovary is approached. The stigma is 
oblong, oblique, slightly concave, with four depressed radiating lines. The fruit is brittle, oval, 
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downy, stalked, about an inch long, containing two narrow bright brown seeds, furnished with a 
very narrow wing which expands into a thin appendage at the point. 

We are unable to trace this among any published descriptions. It evidently belongs to Brown's 
section Lissostylis, and might almost be taken for a pungent-leaved form of Gr. punicea, but the 
ovary of that species, and of all its allies, is perfectly smooth. There is a Gr. atpera from the 
south coast of New Holland, which we have not seen, but that plant is said to have a very short 
style and linear-oblong obtuse leaves. As to Grevillea concinna, placed by Dr. Brown next his 
eupera, it has much longer leaves, and more copious secund racemes of flowers ; its ovary is, however, 
shaggy, and it seems to approach this more than anything else. 

The following woodcut represents the form above alluded to, iu which we could discover no 
difference beyond the breadth and flatness of the leaves. 




[Plati 57.] 



THE WHITE AND SANGUINE DENDROBE. 

(DENDROBIUM ALB08ANOUIKEUM.) 



A Hothou$e Epiphyte, from Moulmein, belonging to the Natural Order of Orchids. 



£a*rif c Cftftrxcttx. 



THE WRITE AND SANGUINE DENDROBE (Euden- 
drobes). — Stems thick, erect. Flo wen in pain, nodding, 
with herbaceous scale-like bracts. Sepals linear-lanceo- 
late, the side ones extended into a short, obtuse, rounded 
chin. Petals oblong, incurred, very much broader. lip 
roundish-obovate, flat, retuse, apiculate, quite entire. 



DENDROBIUM ALBOSANGUINEUM (Eudendrobium); 
caulibus crassis ereetis, floribus geminis nutantibus 
bracteis herbaeeis sqnamsBformibus, sepalis lineari-lanceo- 
latis lateralibus in mentum brere obtusum productis, 
petalisoblongis incurvis pluries latioribus,labello obovato 
subrotundo piano return apiculato integerrima 



c ome of the finest species of this genus are found in the division which we formerly characterised 
(Plate 27) under the name of Eudendrobium, consisting of plants with leafy steins and flowers 
growing in pairs, or perhaps threes, from the sides of the stem. The division is separated from 
Desmotrichum, on the one hand, by the lip not being broken up into a tuft of hairs, and, on the 
other, from Stachyobium, by the flowers not forming racemes. 

Of the Eudendrobes, about a third have the lip divided distinctly into three lobes, and these 
consist for the most part of small-flowered species of little interest, although they also include such 
charming plants as B. Ruckeri, eanguinolentum, viUosulum, and Jerdonianum, if the two last species 
are really distinct from each other, as would seem from no mention being made by Dr. Wight of 
hair upon the steins of the last. 

The remainder consist of about 30 known species, in which the lip has no lateral lobes, but 
forms, when flattened, a circular or oblong plate. Of this division there are three natural groups, 
of which it is not easy to define the limits, but which the cultivator will readily appreciate. Of the 
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THE WHITE AND SANGUINE DENDROBE. 



first, the 1). macrophyllum and nobile may be taken as types ; of the second, D. Pierardi and 
piilckellum; while the third includes the yellow-flowered species, such as D. chrysanthum and 
aureum. To the last group belongs the very remarkable plant now figured. 

D. albosanguineum, so named from its broad whitish flowers marked in the middle with a rich 
sanguine stain, is a stout erect plant with knobby stems, rather thicker at the upper than the lower 
end. It has broad firm leaves (not seen by us in a full-grown state), and from the sides of the 
stem it produces in pairs very large flowers, of a waxy appearance and consistence, with none of 
the transparency that belongs to Pierardi and its allies. When spread flat, these are full 4 inches 
in diameter. The sepals are very narrow, and curve inwards, as do the broad banner-like petals, 
which form a kind of vault over the lip and column. The lip is nearly flat, by no means cucullate, 
except just at the very base, where it presses against the column. We have had no opportunity of 
examining the plant any further, and now subjoin Messrs. Veitch's account of it : — 

u This species was found by Mr. T. Lobb in open forests on hills near the Atran river, in 
Moulmein. The description he sent us of it was as follows : — Stems round, jointed, erect ; spikes 
two and three terminal, erect, five and six-flowered ; flowers 2£ to 3 inches across, white, with two 
intense purple spots on the lip ; petals also stained with purple at the base. We only received it 
on the 23rd of April, and in June the flowers you saw expanded ; the plants were just bursting into 
flower when he collected them in February. We have it growing both in pots and on bare blocks, 
in both which situations it is doing well with us. We find it do well under just similar treatment 
' to that we give to B.formomm. It is evidently a free grower, and we have no doubt next spring 
we shall have it bloom very fine ; although the specimen sent you had but two flowers, yet from the 
old spikes it is evident it flowers, as Lobb describes, in fives and sixes on a raceme." We found 
the flowers to grow in pairs, as we have stated. Perhaps two or three pairs may have been. 
taken for one single inflorescence. If it really forms racemes then it will have to be removed to 
the Stachyobes. 



A CATALOGUE 



Of the Djcndrobbs belonging to the section Eudendrobium having an undivided lip, with their synonymes 

and horticultural merits. 



Group l.—GRANDIA. 

1. D. macrophyllum Lindley. — Manilla. — Flowers very large, bright rose-colour, rhubarb— 
scented. 

2. D. anosmum Lindley. — Manilla. — Like the last, but scentless. 

3. D. moniliforme Swariz. — Japan. — Flowers large, showy, rose-colour, not spotted. 

4. D. coerulescens Lindley. — E. Indies. — Flowers showy, rose-colour, with a purple-stained lip- 

(ali&s JD. WaUiehii of gardens.) 

5. D. nobile Lindley. — China. — Flowers large, rose-colour, with a purple-stained lip, larger tha.** 
in the last. 

6. D. tortile Lindley. — Java ? — Flowers very handsome, violet, with a primrose-coloured Up. 
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Group 2.— TRANSPARENTIA. 

7. D. pulchellum Roxburgh. — Sylhet. — Sepals whitish ; petals pink ; most beautiful. 

8. D. Devonianum Paxion. — Khasija Hills. — Like the last, but much handsomer. 

9. D. Pierardi Roxburgh. — E. Indies. — Flowers delicate pink ; very pretty. 

10. D. cretaceum Lindley. — Moulmein. — Flowers chalky- white, with crimson-pencilled lip. 

11. D. cucullatum R. Brown. — E. Indies. — Very like D. Pierardi. 

1 2. D. Egertonue Lindley. — E. Indies. — Flowers pale pink, very sweet-scented. 

IS. D. mesochlorum Lindley. — E. Indies. — Flowers white, with the petals, &c, tipped with 
pink, rather sweet-scented. 

14. D. crepidatum Lindley. — Indian Archipelago. — Flowers white, tipped with pink ; a yellow 
stain on the lip ; very pretty. 

15. D. transparent Wallich. — E. Indies. — Flowers pink, transparent, beautiful. 

16. D. amcenum Wallich. — Nepal. — Flowers delicately white, exquisitely fragrant. 

(alias Limodorum aphyUum Roxburgh.) 

17. D. macrostachyum Lindley. — Ceylon. — Flowers rather small, greenish, not handsome. 

18. D. gemellum Lindley. — Indian Archipelago. — Flowers small, pale yellowish-green; of no 
interest. (alias Pcdilonutn biflorum Blume.) 

19 P D. foliosum Brongniari. — Java. — I have seen in Beinwardt's Herbarium fragments of 
what seems to be this plant, but am unable to determine whether or not it is a Dendrobium. There 
is a small, reflexed, tongue-like appendage on the lip, which excites suspicion that it may be an 
axillary-flowered Appendicular It should be compared with D. auri/erum, a curious Chinese plant, 
of which I have never seen a specimen. 

20. D. candidum WaUick. — Khasija Hills. — Flowers small, pure white, sweet-scented. 

21. D. nutans Lindley. — Ceylon. — Flowers small, white or greenish, with a yellow lip ; stem hairy. 

22. D. stuposum Lindley. — E. Indies. — Flowers small, white, with a deep orange callus below 
e point of the lip. 

23. D. connatum Lindley. — Java. — Flowers whitish green, 
(alias Onychium connatum Blume.) 



Group 8.— CHRYSANTHA. 

24. D. chrysanthum Wallich. — Nepal. — Flowers deep yellow, with a double purple blotch on 
he lip. 

25. D. Paxtoni Lindley. — Khasija Hills. — Flowers orange-yellow, with a deep brown spot in 
he middle of the lip. 

26. D. ochreatum Lindley. — Khasija Hills. — Flowers rich yellow, resembling the last, 
(alias D. Cambridgeanim Paxton.) 
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it to signify Ms traces. The relationship of the plant is ovidently greatest to Trichopilia ,- it is, however, also an 
associate of Aipaiia, from which it differs in not having the lip united to the column, slid in its deep-fringed anther-bed. 

363, Spir.ea laxiplora. Idndley. A very pretty shrub from Nepal, with white flowers 
appearing in July. Belongs to Roseworts. Introduced by 
the Horticultural Society. (Fig. 183.) 

This very distinct shrab was first described in the Rotanical 
Rtr/Utrr for 1839. It was there stated to resemble 5. vacciniifolia in 
the form of the leaves, and the colour of their underside, but they are 
long-stalked and rather glaucous above, while the flowers ore arranged 
in large, loose, straggling panicles ; the petals are moreover reflexed. 
The species differs from 8. fastigiata of Wallich, in the leaves having 
much longer stalks, being more ovate, with crenatures rather than 
taper-pointed serratures, and in the panicles being fsr more lax. It 
is perfectly hardy, and being much more dwarf than most of the 
shrubby Spiraeas, is well adapted for the front of shrubberies or for 
decorating parterres of a mixed nature. 

864. Fortonsa chinensis. Lindlet/. (allot Platy- 
carya strobitacea Zuccarini.) A greenhouse shrub with 
pinnated leaves and cones of green flowers. Belongs to 
Juglands. Native of China, upon the hills of Chusan and 
Ningpo. " The Chinese use the fruit of this to dye the 
black colour of their clothes." 

An empty cone of this singular plant was received some years ago 
from Dr. Cantor, by favour of Lord Auckland, then Governor-General 
of India ; and it was at that time supposed to belong to some unknown 
Conifer. Mr. Fortune rediscovered it, and sent home good seeds and 
dried specimens, and it now proves to be a plant like a Anui in aspect, 

but in reality a most curious genus of the natural order of Juglands. If, indeed, we could suppose a walnut to be pi 
flat, reduced to the size and texture of a seed of the Alder tree, and then many inch to be collected into a small cone, 
composed of bard, brittle, sharp pointed scales, we should form artificially what nature has produced in this plant The ' 
annexed figure will explain more particularly these facta, if it is borne in mind that Fig. 1 is a cone; 2, one of the ripe 
nuts taken out and much magnified; and 3, sn inside view of the same; for it will be obvious that the latter might almost 
be taken for a walnut viewed through a diminishing glass. This shrub or tree, for It it uncertain which it is, is perfectly 
distinct from all the other genera of Juglands in having its male flowers in catkins, like those of a willow, composed of 
narrow scales, hairy, and apparently white inside, with four small stamens at their baas (Fig. 6). The young nuts are 
■mall lenticular bodies with a wing on each side, a minute superior four-toothed calyx, and a pair of short-spreading 
stigmas (Fig. 4) ; as the most remarkable genus found by Mr. Fortune during his Chinese expedition, it is proposed to 
give it the name of its indefstigablo discoverer. — Journal of Sort. Sue., vol, i. [At the time Una was written the genus 
Platycarya was unknown to English botanists.] 

365. Atkopa acuminata. Boyle. A green-flowered, hardy, herbaceous plant, belonging to the 
order of Nightshades. Native of Chinese Tartary at an elevation of 12,000 feet. 

This plant is very much like our European A. Belladonna ; but its leaves are firmer, narrower, and very much 
tapered to the point ; and the flowers are a pale dull yellow, without a trace of tile chocolate colour so characteristic of 
the European Belladonna. The berries are not distinguishable. It is a hardy perennial, growing freely in any common 
garden soil, and easily increased either by seeds, or by dividing the old roots when in a dormant state. It grows about 
1 feet In height, and flowers in June and July. It is only valuable as a distinct kind of Deadly Nightshade, with yellow 
flowers.— Journal of Hon. Soc., vol. i. 

366. Calycanthus occidbntalis. Hooker. A hardy deciduous shrub, with brown, slightly j 
scented flowers. Native of California, Introduced by the Horticultural Society. (Fig. 184.) ■' 

Raised from seed sent home by Hartweg, from California, under the name of Calycanthus microphallus, and said to i 
be a shrub six feet high, growing along rivulets near Sonoma, California. A pale green bush; Isavee oblong, acuminate, j 
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sniootb.snd coloured alike on both sides, with short stalks ■ obtuse or slightly cordate a* the base, slightly scabrous abo»e. 
Flowers sotitsry, brownish red, larger thin usual, with a subacid unpleeesnt odour. Bracts nnmerons, subulate, MTofata, 
green. Septal and petals liuuar-lauceolate, obtuse, the outer spreading or even rolled back, the inner Brent, few, of 
nnequal lengths, incurred, completely concealing the Munmi This species a rather tender, with ft hi 
than other " Carolina Allspices," bat without their delicious fragrance. It ia more an obje 
tarsi interest. It flower* in June end July. — Journal of Bert. Soe., toL *t 




367. Shomaphyllon MrcRoNATnM. Adrlen tU Juttieu. {alias Banisteria mucronata 
i I)e Candolle.) A yellow- flowered hothouse climber, belonging to the Malpighiads. Native 



This n ft twining plant with fleshy roott and opposite orate oblong leaves terminated bj a small point They . 
ft bright light-green colour, and have a pair of glands on the stalk just where the leaf sets on. The flowers an 
rich canary- yellow, rather larger than a shilling, with spoon-shaped brown petals, delicately fringed and wrinkled; 
grow in small clusters. In this country it must be treated as a greenhouse plant. It will succeed beet if planted . 
the border of the house and trained up the rafter*. When kept in a pot it is psneajwy to hare ft trell made, : 
which the branches can be trained. Any good garden soil seems to suit it, and it strikes readily enough from out 
As it has a thick fleshy root, it requires but a small supply of water after it has made its growth for the season, 
•pedes flowers freely it will be a desirable plant owing to its noat habit, which is that of the StigntajAyllont in 
— Journal of Sort. Soe., vol. i. 

368. Cleisostoma bicolob. A straggling epiphytal Orchid from Manilla, with pink and 
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purple flowers. Introduced by Messrs. Veitch. Flowered at Chatsworth in July. (Fig. 185 ; 
a, a raceme of the natural size ; b, one of the flowers magnified.) 

C. bicolor, scapo elougato simplici spice Untum florido, sepalis lateralibus abbreviate fsleatiu plants apice rotondatis, 
labelli lobis biteralibun truncatis angulatU interraedio parvo ovuto decurvo, calcare crssso brovi serotiformi saccate, 
appendice membranaceA triangular! bi dentals. 




Of the many species of Cleiaoatom now known there is hardly one worth cult) rut iuu ; and ibis form* no exception to 
the rale. We hare not seen the stem or leaves, but the flowers are dirty pink, small, and collected in a short raceme M 
the end of a peduncle eighteen inches long without a branch. Of the sepals the npper is linear, oblong and straight ; 
the lateral are more blunt, falcate, and rounded at the end ; the petals are oborste ; all these parts have a dingy, deep 
purple stain at the base. The lip is shorter than the sepals ; the lateral lobes are erect, truncate and sharply 
angular, the middle one is smaller, Orate and recurred ; the bag is very blunt, double, and more fleshy than the side* ; 
inside, from the back of the bag, rises a triangular, membranous, bifid appendage. The plant was bought for Chatsworth 
at a sale of some of Messrs. Vei ten's plantain September the 29th, 1848. 

869. Eucalyptus coccifera. /. Hooker. A hardy glaucous Van Jliemen's Land tree, with 
white flowers. Belongs to the Myrtleblooms (Myrlacea). Introduced about 1842, by Ronald 
Gunn, Esq. _ 

This plant waa exhibited in flower at the June meeting of the Society by Messrs. Veitch, under tho name of Eua>lyplui 
Montana. It baa lived for many years in the garden against a south wall without being injured, but the plants in the 
open borders dwindled away and died. According to Messrs, Veitch it is perfectly hardy at Exeter, where it already 
forms a line open spreading tree, twenty feet high, and from fifteen to eighteen feet through. It has grown there for 
eleven years, snd when in flower in June looks like an apple-tree or pear-tree loaded with blossoms. According to Dr. 
Hooker it is a species inhabiting the highest mountains of Van Diemen's Land, where it becomes a bush, or small tree, 
about ten feet high. It is both Nob. 41) snd 1076 of Mr. Gunn's collections, and appears to be sometimes glaucous, 
sometimes green. In the garden it has s thick blniah bloom spread over every part. The branches are pnrpliah brown 
and slightly rugged. The leaves oblong, more or less narrow, long-stalked, usually equal-sided, and are most commonly 
extended at the point into a long and slender awn, by which it is readily recognised. The flowers are produced on short 
compressed peduncles in clusters of three to Ave; the tube of the calyx is pear-shaped, and the lid rugged and convex, 
but slightly concave in the centre. The fruit when ripe is nearly hemispherical, with a slightly-raised even border. 
As far as can be at present ascertained this may be expected to prove one of the hardiest of the Van Diemen's Island 
trees.— Journal 0/ Hurt. Soc„ vol. vi. 

370. Lysihachia Candida. Lindley. A hardy herbaceous plant with white flowers, belonging 
to the order of Primworts. Raised from the soil contained in a box sent from China. 

This is a dwarf, compact, dark-green herbaceous plant, growing about a foot high. It is perfectly smooth. The 
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radical leaves are narrowly oval, tapering into the stalk, and about four inches long ; those of the branches are Very 
narrow, and somewhat spathulate; all of them are very obscurely toothed at the edge, or show some tendency to be so, 
and are marked by scattered dark-purple dots, which are not seen unless the leaves are viewed by transmitted light. 
The Sowers grow in close racemes, are white, and have much the appearance of thoee of L. ephemtram, but the corollas 
are much larger. From the short time it has been in the garden it is impossible to state what its proper mode of treat- 
'.■ ment may bo. It will in all probability prove hardy, or at least enough so for bedding ont in the flower-garden. It 
appears to be a plant of free growth, and likely to succeed in any sort of soil. From the profuse manner in which it 
blossoms, it will donbtless be abundantly multiplied from seed.- -Journal of Hart. Soc., vol. i. 

371. Acacia bombycina. Bentham. A fine silky-leaved New Holland shrub, from Swan Kiver, 
of the Leguminous Order. Flowers 
bright yellow. Raised from seeds 
received from Mr. Drummond. 
(Fig. 186.) 

A. btmbydna; (, Phyllodinete, L'ni- 
nerviae, Latifolue) pube minnta sericea, 
ramulia sobangolatia, phyllodiis obovatia 
oblongiave subobliquis obtusissimis mar- 
ginulatis eglandulosis v. obscure uniglan- 
dulosis uninervibus penniveniie, eapitulis 
solitariis v. pancis breviter racemofiis mul 
tifloris. Fhyllodia 1 }, 2j, pollicaria.— 
BenAan in litt. 

This handsome species has been for 
some time in Gardens under the false 
name of A. podalyriirfolia. It forms a 
small bush, densely covered with a grey 
silky hairiness. The phyllodes are obovate, 
tapering to the base, very soft, one-nerved, 
and usually with a gland a little below the 
middle of the upper edge. The rich yellow 
balls of flowers are placed on stalks shorter 
than the phyllodes, and are either single 
or in clusters of from 2 to 4 or even 5. 
Mr. Bentham, who has been good enough 
to examine the plant, remarks, " It belongs 
to the Vninervia, and is near brachybotrya 
and podatyrvrfulia, differing from the 
former in its much larger leaves and the 
silkinessof the pubescence, from the latter 
in its heads either solitary or few in a 
short raceme ; but positive characters 
cannot well be given without specimens in 
flower, as the calyx and corolla often give 
very good distinctive marks," 

Unfortunately our flowering specimens 
have been mislaid; but there can be no 
doubt of the distinctness of the species 
from all as yet in books. 

872. Aeeides flaviduh. A handsome fragrant Orchidaceous epiphyte, with yellow and pink 
flowers. Native country unknown. Flowered with A. Kenrick, Esq. j« 

A. Jtavidum (A. quiti que vulnera facie) ; labelti eornuti laciniia lateralibus rotundatis integerrimia intermedin brevi ore 
bifida glabra. 

We have received of this three flowers only, with a statement that the plant much resembles A. quittqacvu'nera. They 
are glutinous and very fragrant ; the lip is quite different from that of any species with which we are acquainted, the 
lateral lobes being rounded and entire, while the middle lobe is much shorter and two-lobed. Of the Up the horn is 
■ greet), the lobes pale yellow ; the petals and sepals are white dashed with pink. 





A. nwnodon ; subacaule, foliis distichia 
membranaceis rotundatis cucullatis, se- 
tundo basi dente solitario aucto calcare 

This curious little species was ob- 
tore, from whom we received a specimen 
oblong, distichous leaves, and small 
seeds of a horse-chesnut Its specific 
tooth which stands on the lip in front of 
the accompanying cut, which represents 




373. AngrjECUM monodon. A small pink-flowered African epiphyte, with distichous leaves. 
Flowered with M. Pescatore of Paris. (Fig. 187, much magnified.) 

oblongis oblique bilobis, racemis angustis multifloris, bractehi nrinimia 

palis petalisque ovatis acutas, labello subro- 
crasso clavato breviore. 
t&ined from Gabon in Africa, by M. Pesca- 
a year and a half ago. It has roundish, 
reddish flowers, smelling something like the 
name refers to the presence of a small erect 
the opening into the spur, as is shown in 
a flower six times larger than natural. 

374. Ataccia ciustata. Kunth. ( \^k {alio* Tacca cristata Jack; alias 
Tacca Eafflesiana Jack.) A dingy- ^^-^m ^^ flowered tuberous stove-plant from 
Malacca. Belongs to the Natu- I ral Order of Taccads. Intro- 
duced by the Eoyal Botanic 187 I Garden, Kew. 

Both Endlicher and Kunth, though m they follow Presl in adopting this genus 

Ataccia for the entire-leaved species of m . Tacca, yet express their doubts as to the 

propriety of the separation. I am in- competent to pronounce, through a want of 

recent specimens of the original Tacca, on the value of the distinctions : but, judging from the figures and dried 
specimens, the difference is more in habit than in essential character. Tacca has multifid leaves and tuberous roots, and 
may be considered an annual plant Eutaccia has entire leaves, a short subterraneous conical stem or caudex, quite different 
from the tubers of the former. There is no difficulty, therefore, in recognising the respective genera. 

A. cristata, the subject here figured, has been long cultivated in the stove of the Royal Gardens of Kew, under the 
name of Tacca irUegrifolia Gawl., and is a native of the Malay Islands and Archipelago. Tacca aapera Roxb. (T. inte- 
grifolia Gawl. in Bot. Mag. t 1488, and of Roxb. Coromandel plants, vol. iii. t 257), from Chittagong, may be known by 
the short scape or flower-stalk, which, as well as the petioles, are scabrous. Tacca lavis Roxb., from. Silhet Gualpara, 
and Chappedong (Wall.) and Assam, is easily recognised by the four sessile uniform leaves of the involucre, and small 
and slender habit. Tacca lancecrfolia ZoU. (Ataccia Kth.), is probably a variety of the latter. — All these are Indian : 
but I possess another and distinct species from Demerara, South America, with a creeping rhixomat There are few 
more remarkable-looking plants in cultivation than our Ataccia cristata. Root a few coarse fibres, issuing from a short, 
underground, conical, descending caudex or rhizoma, marked with the rings or scars of fallen leaves, and here and there 
throwing out small tubers or gemroee. Leaves three or four, all from this short caudex. Petioles semiterete, smooth: 
the blade oblong, acuminate, dark purple-green, penninerved, nerves mostly prominent beneath. Scape about as long as 
the leaves, erect, stout, angled, dark purple, smooth: terminated by a large, dark purple, four-leaved, membranaceous 
involucre: the two outer leaflets opposite, sessile, ovate-acuminate, striated, patent, two inner placed side by side, erect, 
very large, greenish, striated, reticulated, edged with purple; the shape broadly ovate, acute, but tapering into a long, 
narrow, deep purple base. Peduncles numerous, dark purple, about two inches long, terminated each by a single flower 
and forming a drooping unilateral umbel: these floral peduncles are accompanied by several (external) long, tapering, 
filiform sterile ones, six inches long, which spread out in their lower portion, while the rest of the tendril-like 
peduncle droops. Perianth dark purple: the tube turbinate, six-angled, for the greater part united with the ovary; the 
limb sexpartite, suddenly reflexed; the segments or lobes in two series, outer smaller, the inner larger, all ovato-rotundate, 
acute, striated, the rim of the mouth forming a crenated ring. Stamens six, within the mouth of the tube: filament broad, 
the margin lamellate and plaited, the back cohering with the perianth; anther cucullate, two-celled: pollen globose. 
Ovary adherent with the calyx tube, one-celled, having three longitudinal, furrowed, parietal placentae, bearing several 
ovules. Style short, conical, six-furrowed. Stigma of three, broad oboordate, green, reflexed, plaited lobes; the edges of 
the plaits ciliated. This singular tropical plant is of easy cultivation. It grows and flowers freely in a moist, warm 
stove. A mixture of light loam and peat-soil suits it, and, being a native of moist places, it requires a copious supply of 
water. It increases freely by offsets, which are produced from the sides of the erect rhizome-like caudex; these offsets, 
when separated, root readily in small pots placed in a close moist atmosphere.— ita. Mag., t. 4589. 

375. Philadelphia Satsumi. Siebold. A hardy deciduous shrub, with white flowers. Native 
of Japan. Belongs to the Order of Syringas. Blossoms in July. (Fig. 188.) 

We have failed to discover in what work this plant has received the name by which it has been sent to this country. It 
is nearly allied to Ph. hunts; but seems to be distinct from that and all other American species. It forms a very graceful 
bush, with a good foliage of a dark green colour, with the upper leaves very long, narrow and undivided. The fohage is 
slightly hairy on the underside, the lower leaves oval-lanceolate, acuminate, with a few shallow very acute serratares. 
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The flowers grow singly or in pair* at the and of wank, 
given ns by the late Pitrfeesor Zaccarini, 
should be (b« im m this, thty will 
appear hereafter ill long interrupted 
racemes with linear or almost filiform 
bracts. The calyx is smooth, with divi- 
sions very variable in length. The styles 
are divided almost to the base. Asa 
hardy deciduous shrub, this must be re- 

376. Zamia Lindleyi. 
lewiez. A hothouse shrub, with 
pinnated narrow leaves, from 
Veragua. Belongs to Cycads. 
Introduced by Mr. "Warczewicz. 

This species has a somewhat cylin- 
a it to seven feet high, 
equally pinnated leaves, consisting of 
many pairs of linear, sliarji-pomti-il, 
.■. entire leaflets, and a hispid 




petiole. Found with the next on the Cordillera of Veragua, at the elevation of from 5(100 to 7000 feet above the lea. 
—AUgen. Gartnueit., May 10th, 1851. 

377. Zamia Skihwbbi. Warczewicz. A hothouse shrub with, pinnated broad leaves, from 
Veragua. Belongs to Cycads. Introduced by Mr. Warczewicz, 

The same traveller found thin growing in company with Zamia lAndlryi, The «tem is from four to six feet high, 
broader at the bottom than the top. The leave* are equally pinnated, and consist of many pairs of elliptical-lanceolate 
leaflets, acute at each end and serrated near the point. Their petiole is prickly. —AUgen. Qartaueit , May 10th, 18.51. 

878. Ceamothus cuneatus. NtUtall. A half-hardy evergreen shrub, from California. Flowers 
white. Belongs to the Order of Buckthorns. 

Raised from seeds received from Hartweg in June, 1848, marked Ceanothus sp., with white flowers, a shrub six 
or eight feet high, from the Sacramento mountains. It is tender, and will not live in the open border. It Sowers in May. 
is described as follows by Mr. Nultall s — " A shrub six to ten feet high, with somewhat thorny greyish terete 



branches, very closely in 



letimes forming thickets. Leave* half an inch or more in length, and about t 



lines wide; Tery rarely with one or two teeth near the extremity; the numerous regular, simple, and oblique veins rather 
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conspicuous on the lower surface. Flowers in small axillary umbels: the peduncles and pedicels increasing in length as 
the fruit ripens. Calyx and corolla white: petals cucullate, unguiculate. Styles united above the middle, and then 
spreading. Fruit as large as an ordinary pea, sub-globose; the exocarp somewhat pulpy, with three rather soft horn- 
like projections from the summit ot the angles: the coherent base of the calyx unusually large. Seeds even od both 
sides, black, polished. The whole plant (like several succeeding species) exhales a balsamic odour, and the mature fruit 
is covered with a bitter Tarnish." 

It is said to grow as far north as " the dry gravelly islands and bars of the Wahlamut river above the falls," 
in Oregon; but it is beat known from more southern regions, Hartweg's discovery of it in California having been 
anticipated by the naturalists with Cnptaiu Beechy, and by Dr. Coulter, of whose dried plants it is No. 110. In our 
gardens it betrays a tender climate, for it is much more impatient of cold than the other Califomian species, than which 
it is far less attractive, its scanty white flowers producing a shabby appearance, for which the leaves and scrubby 
aspect of the species do not compensate. — Journal of Horticultural Socitty, vol. vi. 

379. Desdrobium clavatum. Walllck, Cat. No. 2004. A magnificent epiphyte with bright 
yellow flowers and a dark eye. Native of Assam. Introduced by Thomas Denne, Esq. (Fig. 189, 
a single flower forced open and magnified.) 

D. clavatum (Stachyobium) ; caulibua teretibus pendulis, foliis racemis lateralibus taxis 5-floris flexuosis basi 

sqoaraatis, bracteis membranaceis oblongis cucullatis intemodiis tequnlibus, eepalis lineari-oblongis, petalis obovato- 
oblongis rotunda tis subundulatis, labello transversa leviter trilobo pubescente margine recto ciliato. 

This very fine plant was received from Assam in February last, by Thomas Denne, Esq., of Hythe in Kent, and 
flowered with him in May. The stems are terete, from eighteen inches to two feet long ; the leaves we have not seen. 
The flowers appear in fives, in close heads, from among some hard scales ; and are separated by large membranous 
bracts almost as in D. deiuiftorum ,- when the racemes are full grown their rachis is zigzag, and the broad membranous 
bracts are full as long as the joints of the rachis. The expanded flowers are about two inches across when flattened, but 
as the parts spread but little from the column they appear smaller ; they are of a rich orange-yellow, with a broad 
double brown blotch in the middle of the lip. The sepals are much narrower than the petals, which are not at all 
fringed. The lip, when flattened, is broader than long, slightly three-lobed, round, hairy over all the upper surface, and 
strongly ciliated, though not fringed, at the edge. Mr. Denne moat truly says, that " It is certainly the handsomest of 
tho orange Dendrobes, being superior to D Paxtoui in size and texture and also in the markings of the lip, though it 
has not die fimbriated edge." The affinity of this species is with D, Jimbriatvm and moidiatum, to the latter of which we 
were formerly led by bad specimens to refer i t as a synonyme. From D. fimbrialwn it differs in having large membranous 
bracts, and no deep fringes to the lip. In its bracts it agrees with I). motehatum, and in the flowers appearing from 
within hard scales, but the Up hss not the inflexed edge and slipper-like form of that species, and the racemes are much 
shorter. 
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[Plat* 58.] 



THE LODDIGES LILY. 



(LILIUM LODDIGESIANUM.) 



A handsome Hardy Bulbous Plant from the Caucasus, belonging to the Liliaceous Order. 



&pttiftc Character. 



THE LODDIQES LILY. Leaves close, alternate, spread- 
ing, here and there whorled, ovate-lanceolate, rather ob- 
tuse, on the underside, especially at the edge and veins 
slightly downy, the uppermost gradually smaller. Raceme 
erect, flw-flowered. Flowers drooping, two or three 
times as long as their stalk. Divisions of the flower 
rolled back. 



LILIUM LODDIQESIANUM ; foliis conferte sparsis pa- 
tentibus hinc inde subverticillatis ovato-lanoeolatis obtusi- 
oscnlis snbtos prnsertim in margine venisque pnberulis 
superne gradatim decrescentibas, racemo erecto paudfloro, 
floribos cernuis pedioello daplo triplove longioribus, calyd- 
bus revolutis.— Kwtih, enum. 4. 261. 



L. Loddigesianum : RUmtr and Schultes, Systema, 7. 416. Morren, Annates de Qand, vol. il, p. 363, t. 85. 



rpHis fine hardy bulbous plant was received by the Horticultural Society on April 3, 1842, from 
Mr. de Hartwiss, of the Imperial Gardens, Nikita, in the Crimea, under the name of Lilium 
monadelpAum. A few months later it came from Dr. Fischer, of St. Petersburg, under the same 
name. Yet it is in no degree monadelphous ; on the contrary, its stamens are distinct to the 
very base. 

Lilium monadelphum was so called by Bieberstein in his account of the Caucasian flora, and 
described as a plant the size of Lilium album, with flowers of the same size and form, but yellow, 
and with the filaments united sometimes into a tube as long as the ovary, sometimes into a mere 
ring. Homer and Schultes add that cultivated plants raised from Crimean seeds grew from 2 to 4 
feet high, with campanulate flowers, tubular at the base, and spreading at the point, but in no degree 
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rolled back ; the petals were quite yellow with no spots, and the stamens were joined into a tube 
rather longer than the ovary. It would therefore seem clear that our plant cannot be L. monaddphum. 

It was, however, figured under that name by the late Mr. Ker, at t. 1405 of the Botanical 
Magazine, and Bieberstein afterwards praised the representation as a good one. But Rbmer and 
Schultes, unable to reconcile with tliat author's account a plant in which the divisions of the flowers 
are revolute like a Turk's cap, and spotted, while the filaments are wholly disunited, proposed to call 
the latter, now before us, L. Loddigmanum, because Mr. Loddiges had first raised it from Russian 
seeds. In this Prof. Kunth acquiesced. 

Nevertheless the Russian Botanists Fischer, Meyer, and Ave Lallement have united L. Loddi- 
gesianum and L. monadelphum, describing their plant as 3£ — 5£ feet high, with from 1 — 27 flowers, 
and stamens united at the base, all which is at variance with our plant; at the same time they 
created a Z. Szovitzianum, from Colchis, very near Z. monadelphum, with free stamens, and flowers 
like wax in colour and texture. Thus far it corresponds with the plant now before us ; but the 
above authors add that the flowers are spotted inside with dark purple, the style twice as long as 
the ovary, and the leaves scabrous at the edge, in which respects this disagrees. Upon the whole, 
therefore, we leave the name L. Loddigesianum as we find it, till some one shall succeed in settling 
the intricate synonymy of this genus, when it is probable that a great reduction of so-called 
species will take place. 

In the meanwhile we venture to ask what difference there is between L, Loddigesianum and 
L. pyrenaicum ? beyond size and the spotting of the flowers. 



[Plate 59.] 

THE ARIZA PLANT. 

(BROWNvEA ARIZA.) 



A Superb Hothouse Tree from Central America, belonging to the Leguminous Order. 



$ptnfic Character. 



THE ARIZA PLANT. -Leayes in 6 or 8 pain, oblong- 
lanceolate, with long points, usually narrowed at the base, 
the shorter of the lower couples cordate at the base. 
Bractlets connate, downy outside, 3 times as long as the 
tube of the calyx. Stamens 11, not so long as the 
corolla, free from their very base. 



BROWNjEA ARIZA ; foliis 6-8-jugis oblongo-lanceolatis 
longe cuspidatis basi plerisque angustatis jugorum in- 
feriorum brevioribus basi cordatls, floribus dense capitato- 
spicatis, bracteolis connatis extus tomentosis calycis tubum 
triplo superantibuSfStaminibos 1 1 corollam vix sequantibus 
a basi liberis. — O. BerUham. 



Brownsea Ariza : BerUham in Plantoe Bartwegiance, p. 171, no. 961*. 



rvNE of the finest tropical trees in cultivation, and more especially valuable, because it produces its 
magnificent heads of scarlet flowers without difficulty. The specimen now figured was obtained 
from the Garden of the Horticultural Society in June last. The collector Hartweg, from whom it came, 
says that it inhabits woods near Guaduas, in the province of Bogota, at the elevation of 1400 feet 
above the sea; that the people call it Ariza, and that it forms a tree from 30 to 40 feet high. 

It is nearly related to the Brownaa grandiceps of the Caraccas, from which Mr. Bentham 
distinguishes it by its bracts and flowers being larger, the proportions of the floral organs different, 
and the stamens wholly distinct from each other. To this an inspection of the living plant enables 
us to add that the leaflets are larger and flatter, with a thicker texture. The claws of the petals are 
as long or longer than the lobes of the calyx, of which there are four not three. The following 
remarks, applied in the Botanical Register to Brownaa grandiceps, are equally suited to the Ariza : — 

r2 
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All the species of this genus are stove shrubs, inhabiting the hottest parts of America. Their 
flowers are produced in a short spike, tier above tier, every day witnessing the expansion of a new tier 
above those of the former days, till at last the whole mass becomes a globe of living and glowing 
crimson. This brilliant head appears on the side of the main stem, among the leaves, which at that 
time present a singular phenomenon. Every evening they rise up and lift themselves from the 
blossoms to expose them to the dew, so that each morning these beautiful objects lie uncovered ; but 
as day advances the leaves gradually droop, and bend down over the flowers to guard them from the 
rays of the sun. Who can imagine the gorgeousness of an equinoctial forest at midnight, with the 
veils thus lifted off myriads of flowers of every form and hue, all hidden from our gaze by this or 
other means during the hours of tropical sunlight, whose brilliancy would be death to their tender 
texture and delicate colours ? 

This tree must be grown in the damp stove. When its seeds are good they are easily raised if 
sown in light soil, and plunged in a tan-pit or hot-bed. A rich free soil that will not get hard or 
sour is the best for its after-growth. It is only in a large house that it can thrive well for any length 
of time, and be seen in its greatest beauty. Then if planted out in the border, or in a large tub 
with sufficient room for its leaves to develope freely, it forms a magnificent object, not perhaps 
much inferior to Amherstia nobilis. 
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[Plate 60.] 

THE ROSY AIR-PLANT. 

'AERIDES R08ELM.) 



A Hothouse Epiphyte from the East Indies, belonging to the Natural Order of Orchids. 



ftptrilc Character. 

THBROSr AIR-PLANT.— Le*r«cori*ceou«,chAnDcUed, AERIDES ROSEUM ; foliis coriaceia canaHculatia disti- 
distichous, blunt and two-Iobed at the point Spikes | chis aptce obtnsis bilobis, spicis denaia recurris, sepalis 



dense, recurred- Sepals, aa well aa the petals, which are petaliaque longioribus baai angustatia acutts, labello rhom- 

kmger and narrowed at the base, acute. Lip lozenge- boideo acuminata piano integerrimo, calcare breri conico 

shaped, acuminate, flat, entire, with a short conical incurro, orario trialato labelli longitadine. 
incurred spur. Orary three-winged, as long as the lip. 



Aerides roseum ; Loddiges. A. affine : Hooker in Botanical Magazine, 1 4049, not of Wallich. 



rpHis noble plant occurs not uncommonly in gardens under the erroneous name of Aerides affine, 
and has been figured as such in the Botanical Magazine. It is, however, essentially distinct, as will 
be shown presently. We first saw it, some years since, in the possession of Messrs. Loddiges, with 
whom a dark variety was marked No. 1530, India. Since that time it has appeared in many 
collections. The specimen now figured was from Mr. Conrad Loddiges. 

Among the more important peculiarities of this plant are the following : — Its leaves are leathery, 
channelled, and roundly two-lobed. The sepals and petals are acute. The lip is perfectly undivided, 
and tapers to the point. The triangular, or rather three-winged ovary, is as long as the lip ; and 
finally the spikes are drooping, or curved below the horizontal line. 

On the other hand Aerides affine, of which wild specimens from Dr. Wallich, in all respects 
agreeing with the figure in the Sertnm OrcAidaceum, are now before us, has truncated leaves, the ends 
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of which are even jagged, of which in A. roseum there is no sign. The sepals and petals are remark- 
ably blunt — almost rounded. The lip is more or less toothletted, not unfrequently even three-lobed, 
and partially imitating the bluntness of the* sepals. The ovary is much shorter than the lip, — not 
half its length ; and, finally, the spikes are stiff and erect, by no means drooping gracefully. These 
differences render it impossible to regard the two plants as mere forms of each other. 

Another plant closely allied to these is the Aerides maculosum, figured in the Botanical Register 
for 1845, t. 58. This differs in having flowers loosely arranged, larger, more spotted, and generally 
somewhat panicled. The lip has, moreover, at its base two small flat spreading acute lobes ; the same 
lobes occur, no doubt, in A. affine and roseum, but they are smaller, erect, and rounded. 

Finally, Dr. Wright has lately published an Aerides Lindleyanum, with short leaves, short erect 
racemes, flowers far larger than in the allied species, and a very distinctly serrated plaited lip. Of 
tins fine plant, winch we have not seen, he gives the following account : — 

" Leaves fleshy, coriaceous, sub-elliptic, oblong, oblique, deeply emarginate at the apex ; racemes 
erect, many-flowered ; sepals and petals obovato-suborbicular, anterior sepals somewhat larger, and, 
like the lip, thick and coriaceous ; lip three-lobed, attached to the point of the prolonged base of 
the column ; lateral lobes small, ovate, middle one large, ovate, ventricose above, crisp on the 
margins, with a large fleshy lobe at the base, closing the spur ; spur short, rigid, inflexed under the 
lamina ; capsules large, obovate, long pedicelled ; flowers pinkish-lilac, deeper on the axis, fining off 
to nearly white on the margins ; lip the same, but much deeper coloured. On the clefts of rocks, 
bordering the Kartairy Falls, below Kaitie ; also on rocky clefts on a high hill over Coonoor, 
flowering nearly the whole year ; at least I gathered it in April, and I have it now (November) in 
flower in pots in Coimbatore." 

In order to put these distinctions in a clearer light, we propose the following short technical 
characters. The species constitute a well-marked division of the genus Aerides, from which many 
of those now on record will have to be excluded whenever the genus is revised : — 

Aerides §. Labello piano indiviso, nunc basi auriculato. 

1. A. affine JFallich, Catalogue, No. 7316 ; Lindley, Sertum Orchidaceum, t. 15; A, multiflorum 
Roxb. Fl. ind., 3. 475. (?) ; foliis apice truncatis nunc dentatis, spicis strictis, sepalis petalisque 
rotundatis, labello rhomboideo sublobato ovario duplo longiore. (Perhaps not in cultivation.) 

2. A. roseum Loddiges; Paxton, Fl. Garden, t. 60 ; A. affine Hooker in Rot. Mag., t. 4049; 
foliis apice bilobis rotundatis, spicis cemuis, sepalis petalisque acutis, labello rhomboideo integer- 
rimo acuminato ovario trialato sequali. 

Far. A. floribus pallide roseis immaculatis. 

Far. B. floribus atroroseis submaculatis. 

3. A. maculosum Lindl. in Rot. Reg., 1845, t. 58 ; foliis apice obliquis obtusis, racemis cernuis 
subpaniculatis, sepalis petalisque obtusis, abello ovato obtuso piano indiviso basi utrinque unidentato 
tuberculo indiviso interjecto. 

4. A. Lindleyanum Wight, Figures of Orchidaceous Plants, 1. 1677 ; foliis brevibus apice-obliquis 
obtusis bilobis, racemis paucifloris strictis, sepalis petalisque carnosis obtusis, labello ovato acuto 
serrato plicato basi auriculo acuto crasso utrinque dente magno carnoso inflexo interjecto. 
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380. SiXE-GorttSA conspicua. Lindley. An evergreen hardy Coniferous tree of great beauty, 
from the Andes of Patagonia. Introduced by Messrs. Veitch. (Fig. 190.) 

Generic Character. Genus Oomftrartm *nonoicum Fl. mase. An&tra epicatn, 2 loculwes, spice ncurmiiaUD 

refiexm. — FL fmm. StnbUue imbricates, e squamis acuminatis liberie infra medium monoepermis. Ovulum inveraum, 
in fovei Bquaraie semi-immersum ; tvnied primd laxA, ventre fiasa, itcundd foramine pervio, nuelto apiee apongicao 
protroso. Oallmitu carnoms, e aquamia mucronBtis, apice liberia, aquairoma, omnino eonnatis, plurimia abortientibus. 
Semen nucamentacenm, leviter triangulare, 
basi tunica! prinue menibr*nacei» fiesa.' reli- 
qniis veetitam. Arbor amtpcm'mu, Taxi 
facie ; tbliie linearibas, planti, apiculatin, tub- 
tit lined duplies paiiidii noCotu. 

This remarkable plant, to which His 
Royal Highness Prince Albert has been 
pleased to permit one of his titles to be given, 
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and which will probably rank among the most highly valued of our hardy evergreen trees, is a native of the mountains 
of Patagonia, where it was found by Mr. William Lobb, forming a beautiful tree 30 feet high. In the nursery 
of Messrs. Veitch, of Exeter, it has lived in the open air for four years without shelter, and has all the appearance of 
being well adapted to the climate of England. The country in which it grows is, indeed, more cold and stormy than any 
part of Great Britain, as is shown by the following account of it, given by Mr. Lobb in one of his letters to 
Messrs. Veitch : — 

" During my absence I visited a great part of Chiloe, most of the islands in the Archipelago, and the coast of 
Patagonia for about 1 40 miles. I went up the Corcobado, Caylin, Alman, Comau, Reloncavi, and other places on the 
coast, frequently making excursions from the level of the sea to the line of perpetual snow. These bays generally run to 
the base of the central ridge of the Andes, and the rivers take their rise much further back in the interior. The whole 
country, from the Andes to the sea, is formed of a succession of ridges of mountains gradually rising from the sea to the 
central ridge. The whole is thickly wooded from the base to the snow line. Ascending the Andes of Comau, I observed 
from the water to a considerable elevation the forest is composed of sjpvariety of .trees, and a sort of cane so thickly 
matted together that it formed almost an impenetrable jungle. Further up, amongst the melting snows, vegetation 
becomes so much stunted in growth, that the trees, seen below 100 feet high and 8 feet in diameter, only attain the 
height of 6 inches. 

" On reaching the summit no vegetation exists — nothing but scattered barren rocks which appear to rise amongst the 
snow, which is 30 feet in depth, and frozen so bard that on walking over it the foot makes but a slight impression. 

" To the east, as far as the eye can command, it appears perfectly level. To the south, one sees the central ridge of 
the Andes stretching along for an immense distance, and covered with perpetual snow. To the west, the whole of the 
islands, from Guaytecas to the extent of the Archipelago, is evenly and distinctly to be seen. 

" A little below this elevation the scenery is also singular and grand. Rocky precipices stand like perpendicular 
walls from 200 feet to 300 feet in height, over which roll the waters from the melting snows, which appear to the eye like 
lines of silver. Sometimes these waters rush down with such force, that rocks of many tons in weight are precipitated 
from their lofty stations to the depth of 2000 feet In the forest below everything appears calm and tranquil ; 
scarcely the sound of an animal is heard ; sometimes a few butterflies and beetles meet the eye, but not a house or 
human being is seen. On the sandy tracts near the rivers, the lion or puma is frequently to be met with ; but this 
animal is perfectly harmless if not attacked." 

It is from this wild and uninhabited country that many of the fine plants raised by Messrs. Veitch were obtained* 
and among them the Saxe-Oothcea, Podocarput nubigena, Fitz-Boya patagonica, and Liboctdru* tctragona. Of these he 

writes thus :— 

" The two last (Filz-Roya and Libocedrw) I never saw below the snow line. The former inhabits the rocky 
precipices, and the latter the swampy places between the mountains. The first grows to an enormous size, particularly 
about the winter snow line, where I have Been trees upwards of 100 feet high, and more than 8 feet in diameter. It may 
be traced from this elevation to the perpetual snows, where it is not more than 4 inches in height. With these grow the 
Yews (Saxe-Qothaa and Podocarpw nubigena), which are beautiful evergreen trees, and, as well as the others, afford 
excellent timber/* 

Saxe-Gothaea may be described as a genua»with the male flowers of a Podocarp, the females of a Dammar, the fruit of a 
Juniper, the seed of a Dacrydium, and the htbit of a Yew. Its fleshy fruit, composed of consolidated scales, enclosing 
nut-like seed, and forming what is technically called a Galbulus, places it near Juniperus, from which it more especially 
differs in its anthers not being peltate, nor its fruit composed of a single whorl of perfect scales, and in its ovule having 
two integuments instead of one. In the last respect it approaches Podocarpus, and especially Dacrydium ; but the 
exterior integument of the seed is a ragged abortive membrane, enveloping the base only of the seed, instead of a well- 
defined cup. In a memorandum in my possession, by Sir William Hooker, I find this distinguished botanist comparing 
Saxe-Gothaea to a Podocarp with the flowers in a cone — a view which he was probably led to take by the condition of the 
ovule, and which may be regarded as the most philosophical mode of understanding the nature of this singular genus ; to 
which Nageia may be said to be a slight approach, and which is not distinguishable by habit from a Podocarp. 

In its systematic relations Saxe-Gothcea possesses great interest, forming as it does a direct transition from the one- 
flowered Taxads to the true imbricated Conifers, without, however, breaking down the boundary between those orders, 
as I understand them, but rather confirming the propriety of limiting the Coniferous order to those genera which really 
bear cones instead of single naked seeds. In the language of some naturalists, Saxe-Gothaea would be called an 
osculant genus between Taxads and Conifers. 

The leaves of this plant have altogether the size and general appearance of the English Yew, Taxus baccata ; bat 
they are glaucous underneath, except upon the midrib and two narrow stripes within the edges, which are pale green. 
The male flowers consist of spikes appearing at the ends of the branches, in a raceme more or less elongated. These 
spikes (fig. 1) grow from within a few concave acute scales, which form a kind of involucre at the base. Each male is a 
solitary membranous anther, with a lanceolate, acuminate, reflexed appendage, and a pair of parallel cells opening 
longitudinally. The female flowers form a small roundish, pedunculated, terminal, scaly imbricated cone. The 
scales are fleshy, firm, lanceolate, and contracted at their base, where they unite into a solid centre. All appear to be 
fertile, and to bear in a niche in the middle, where the contraction is, a single inverted ovule (fig. 3). The ovule is 
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globular, with 3 integuments beyond the nucleus ; the outer integument in loose and Ihin, and wrapt round the ovule in 
such a way that ill two edge* cannot meet on (be under-side of the ovule ; the second integument ia Arm and fleshy ; the 
nucleus b flask-shaped, and protrudes a fungous circular expansion through the foramen. The fruit (fig. *) ia formed, 
by the eonaolidstion of the free scales of the cone, into a solid fleshy rosea of a depressed form and very irregular 
surface, owing to many of the acalea being abortive, and cruahed by thuee ahoae seeds are able to awell ; while the 
euda of the whole retain their original form somewhat, are free, rather spiny, and constitute so many tough, eharp 
tubercle*. The aeed (fig. 5) ia a pale brown, shining, orate, brittle nut, witb 2 very alight elevated tinea, and a Urge 
irregular hikun ; at the base it ia invested with a short, thin, ragged membrane, which i* the outer integument in ila 
final condition. The nucleus liea half free in the interior, the fungous apex having shrivelled up and disappeared. 
Since thia waa written Sir W. Hooker haa placed in my hands a sketch of the auatomy of the female flowers of Saxe- 
Gotbne, by Mr, B. Clarke, who describee the ovule thus :— " Its ovule has the sane structure as that of Guetum, aa 
described by Mr. Griffith, vii. : it ha* 3 integuments ; the internal protrudes, and forma a sort of stigma, Dot so obvious 
aa in Gnetnm ; the external has constantly a Assure on it* posterior, or rather inferior surface, which however doe* not 
eioae aa in Guetum when the ovule advances in growth, ner yet become succulent Mr. Griffith describes the fissure 
in the external integument of Guetum aa constantly posterior ; and if the ovule* of the strobilu* were met, they would 
agree with Gnetom in this particular. 

ZjjJasooiou of lie Ctoi. — A , a branch with male and female flowers, natural aiie ; B, various details of the 
fruetiScstion, more or less magnified ; 1 , a spike of male flowers ; 2, a main or anther apart ; 3, a scale seen from the 
inside with the inverted ovule, showing the fungous foramen protruding beyond the primitte (outer integument) ; 
4, a ripe fruit ; 5, a aeed showing the S alight elevation* (man the surface, and the remains of the ragged primiue at 

381. Spir_ea caxlosa. Thttnberg. A handsome, hardy, deciduous shrub, with brilliant rose, 
coloured flowers. Native of the North of China and Japan. Flowers in Jnly and August. 
Reintroduced by Messrs. Standish and Noble. (Pig. 191.) 

In general appearance this resembles the Nepal Spiraa bttla, bat ia far more ornamental on account of the brilliant 
tint of its petals, especially when the flower-buds first begin to expand. The leave* are dark-green, nearly exactly 





tcome umw ilium wnen vigorous ; toe surbiurb are tipped with little brown callosities. On the under s 

•ue glaucous, but not hairy. The flowers are arranged In branched cymes, which usually grow In pain from 

" the branch, the lower naked at the base, the upper supported by a long narrow leaf. The calyx ia oovi 
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silky hairs, and divided into five sharp triangular lobes. The carpels are quite smooth. Mr. Fortune has lately Sent 
this from the northern part of China, but it was long since obtained for the Horticultural Society by Mr. Reeves, one 
of whose dried specimens is now before us. 

382. Hoya Cuminoiana. Decaime. A stove scandeut shrub, with dense flat leaves and short 
axillary umbels of greenish-yellow flowers. Native of the Philippines. Blossoms in May and 
June. Introduced by Messrs. 

VeitehaudSon. (Fig. 192.) 
At one of the exhibitions in 
the garden of the Horticultural 
Society this novelty was pro- 
duced by Messrs. Veitch snd 
Son. It is an erect bush with 
closely packed decussating ses- 
sile cordate leaves, very slightly 
downy beneath, and of a some- 
what parchment- like consistence. 
The Sowers are destitute of gay 
colours, the principal tint being 
yellowish-green, relieved by a 
coronet of rich purplish brown. 
It is very distinct from any of 
the other species in cultivation, 
and before flowering would not 
be taken for a Hoya at all. 

383. Cathcabtta vil- 

L09a. /, D. Hooker. A beautiful annual {?) from Sikkim-Himalaya, with large yellow flowers. 
Belongs to Poppyworts. Introduced at Kew. 

The following is Dr. Hooker's character of this new genus :— Calyx diphyllus, foliolis sntivstione imhricatia, cadnris. 
Corollas petal* 4, subrotunda, hypogyna, decidua. Stamina. 25-30, hypogyna : filaments. flliformia gracilia ; anthem 
terminalee, oblongaa, biloculares, loculis latere longitudinaliter dehiacentibna, connectivo interpoaito. Ovarium 
eylindraceuin t *5-6-Bulcatum,uniloculare. Ovula numerosa, in placentas filiformei 5-6 intervalvularee demum libera*, 
anatropa. Stigma amplum, sessile, hemisphtericum, carnoaum, ovario latins, persistans, 5-6-radiatum, radiis lamolli- 
formibus. Capsula erects, strict*, suiquiformis, teres, uniloeulsris ad apicem, infra stigma persiatens, fere ad basin 
5-G-valvis, ralvis linearibus : placentia filifonnibus liberis ad apicem stigmata nnitia. Semina numerosa, ovalia, 
compress*, scrobicnlata, atropbiohtta, subcristata. — Herba annua vol biennis ex Himalaya oriental!, puis longis fulvis 
patentibus rilloaa. Caul is teres, subsimplex. Folia inferiors, radlcalia pnecipue, longe petiolata, cordata, aubpelmatbn 
sen pedatim 5-loba, lobis Iobulatis, foliia superioribus sessilibus, supremis pinnatifido-lobatia. Pedunculi terminates 
axillareaque. Floras cernni. Calyx birantus. Petal* flava, magnitudine Fapaveris Rhceadis. Anthem aurantiacss- 
Stigma viride. 

"Found in Sikkhn-Himalaya by Dr. Hooker, and reared in the Royal Gardens from seeds sent by him in the winter 
of 1850-1, It flowers in June, and may be treated as a hardy annual : the seeds ripening in July. The long, 
shaggy, fulvous hairs and bright yellow flowers give it a handsome appearance. In its foliage it differ* remarkably 
from any of the Paptntraetas with which I am acquainted, and no leas in the fruit. It has the stigma of Papavtr, 
while the mode of dehiscence corresponds rather with that of Raaneria. We cannot question its forming a new genus, 
which is named by Dr. Hooker in compliment to J. F. Cathcart, Esq., B.C.S., late Judge of Tirrhoot, who during a 
residence at Datjeeling devoted his whole time to the illustration of the botany of that neighbourhood, and super- 
intended the execution, by native artists, at his own expense, of a collection of upward* of 700 folio-coloured plates of 
Himalayan plants. These drawings, which are of great botanical value, and embrace a multitude of new plants snd 
others of the greatest beauty and rarity, in, by the liberality of their possessor, placed at Dr. Hooker's disposal for 
the illustration of the Botany of Sikkim. This new Papaveraceous plant was raised from seeds, received last year 
from the elevated regions of Sikkim-Himalaya. It appears to be a perennial rooted plant, but we must await the 
result of next winter, in order to know whether it is sufficiently hardy to bear the open air of this climate. Hitherto 
we have kept it in an airy frame, where it has flowered and produced perfect-eeeda. In summer it may be planted 
out in the open air in a cool shady place ; but at the same time care must be taken that it does not remain long 
saturated with moisture, for, on account of the soft and villous nature of the leaves, a continued excess of n 
may ante them to damp off."— Bat. Mag., t. 4596. 
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384. Liuhh sinicuh. A handsome Chinese greenhouse bulbous plant, with scarlet flowers. 
Blossoms in July. Reintroduced by Messrs. Standish and Noble. (Fig. 193.) 

L. t hn a n x ; oanle buuiili spies bi trifloro snbtosnentoao, foliis sparsis obloogo-linearibns via pobesceutibus •ttpremit 
sub florfbns verticillatis, pedunculis nunc supra medium itiooopbyllis, perisnthii Isciniie revolutis seesilibus intus bovibus 
circa rimsm iwlmuuiililms, sis mi nil his perisnthio brwvioribus pistillo longioribus, OTario oborato obtoaiseimo styli longi- 

This pint ni originally imported from China by the Horticultural Society, in whose garden it flowered in September, 
1824. Itiiiiiinlj Mill I Bttndhn 1 Mob* haiimlHaiiiiiil ilflimiMl Till I It is avery dwarf Lind, hardly exceeding 




not above an incii and a half long, 
leaves are almost en tirel y smooth, and ■Battered 
are whorled beneath about three flower*, whoee 
the middle. There are no papilla inside the 
hue of the lobee are bordered by short bain, 
leavee and downy stems ; from L. ameolor Id 
the leaves not being fringed by shaggy hairs. 



a foot in height, with' t 

The stem is covered with _. 

over the stem, except the uppermost which 

stalks nsnally bear a very narrow leaf above 

flower, but the nectariferous chi 

It differs from L. familim in 

its smaller flower* without papilla-, and in 
It may, however, be a small variety of that 

385. Detjtzia stahinea. Wallich. A hardy deciduous shrub, with white 
flowers, from the Himalayas. Belongs to the Order of Syringas (Philadelphacea) . 

It is stated by Dr. Wallich that this plant grows on the highest mountains of the great valley of Nepal, and In the 
province of Ksmaon. Dr. Royle speaks of it as being common in Museooree, and apparently well soiled to English 
shrubberies. It is a small bush with deciduous ovate-lanceolate stalked leaves, firmly serrated, dull-green and smooth on 
the upper side, whitish beneath. The flowers are pure white, somewhat larger than those of Hawthorn, in terminal 
corymbose panicles. The calyx is small, white, with Ave small triangular teeth. The petals are oblong, and rather 
crumpled. The stamens have large winged edges produced upwards into a strong tooth. The whole plant has a feeble 
somewhat balsamic smell. It is a small hardy shrub, growing well in the common garden soil, and easily increased by 
cuttings of the half-ripened slender young wood ; is very pretty and flowers freely in May.— Journ. of Bart. 8oc., voL i. 

386. Gkevillea rosea, our tab. 56. {alia* Gr. htvandulacea Henfrey.) 

Mr. Henfrey has referred this plant to the Or. Utainduiacra of Schlecbteudahl, described in the Limurti, vol. ii,, 
p, 586, from specimens collected in Sooth Australia by Behr ; but if wears to trust the words "fobs fori teretis " and 
"froctua matnros extos hevia et pobescens " he can hardly be right. We most however allow that the two plants are 
very Dearly alike, and that the supposed differeoees may be merely accidental. We bad overlooked the paper in the 

S87. Friz- Rota pataoomOb.. J. D. Hooker. A noble evergreen hardy Coniferous tree from 
Patagonia. Introduced by Messrs, Veitch and Co. 

By this name Dr. Hooker prop os e s to distinguish one of the most magnificent trees in Patagonia. When young, 
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it is a graceful drooping evergreen shrub, with the habit of Libocedriu tctragona, to which it in fact approaches so nearly 
when old as not to be easily distinguishable unless in fruit. When young, the leaves are very spreading, linear, acute, 
decussate, narrowed at the base, flat, with two glaucous lines on the underside. When old they become triangular, 
sessile, closely imbricated scales, with very little appearance of glaucousness. The female flowers are little terminal 
stellate cones, remarkable for having the axis terminating in three soft clavate glands, or abortive scales. I have not 
examined them very carefully, but Mr. B. Clarke, with whose notes and' sketches of this plant Sir W. Hooker has also 
favoured me, describes the fruit as consisting " of nine scales, three in a whorl. The lower three, which alternate with the 
uppermost leaves, are barren ; the intermediate three only are fertile ; the three uppermost alternate with the fertile 
and are flattened, but stand with their edges outwards. Each fertile scale has three erect seeds, surrounded by a broad 
wing, and ending in a narrow neck ; the central seed is attached to the scale, the two lateral to the axil ; sometimes two 
seeds are on the scale, and three on the axil." The male flowers are unknown ; but as far as the females indicate 
distinctions, Fitz-Roya can be said to differ little from Thujopsw, except in the three terminal glands of the cone, and in 
three only of the scales being fertile. Saxe-Gothtea corupicua, Fitz-Roya patagonica, Libocedriu tetragona, and Podocarpm 
nubicola are, no doubt, the four most interesting Conifers for this country, after Araucaria imbriccUa, which South 
America produces Journ. of fforL Soc. 9 vol. vi. 



388. Berberis empetbjfolia ; var. cuneaia. A dwarf narrow-leaved evergreen bush, of little 
beauty, with solitary deep yellow flowers. Native of Patagonia, 

and South Chili. (Fig. 194.) 

From the country lying between the Straits of Magellan and the Cordillera, near 
Valparaiso. A little trailing bush, with stiff 3-parted spines, and linear pungent leaves, 
not unlike those of Genista anglica ; bright green, clustered, and about an inch long. 
From their axils appear, in the month of May, a few bright yellow flowers, growing 
singly or in pairs, on stalks shorter than the leaves. This is an humble plant, 
suited for rock-work in a mild climate, but among the less valuable of the genua. 
According to Dr. Hooker, it is confined to the Cordillera, and characteristic of a dry 
climate. — Journ. of Hort. 8oc. t vol. v., p. 1. 

The specimen here represented belongs to the broad-leaved variety called cuneata 
in the gardens. 

389. Chrysobactron Hookkri. Colenso. A greenhouse or frame 
evergreen herbaceous plant, from New Zealand. Flowers in yellow 
erect racemes. Belongs to the Natural Order of Lilyworts. Intro- 
duced at the Royal Botanic Garden, Kew. 

The first species of the present genus (C. Romi) was detected by Dr. Hooker in 
Lord Auckland's Islands, and it is figured and described in the Flora Antarctica* 
It was named Chrysobactron, " in allusion to the magnificent racemes of golden 
flowers *' which that species bean. We have here a second species, far less showy, 
from New Zealand, whence the roots were sent by Mr. BidwilL Mr. Colenso 
detected it soon after. The former gentleman found it in the rich alluvial plain of 
the upper part of Wairu, Middle Island ; the latter in the sides of watercourses, in 
the country between the Ruahine range and Taupo, plentiful. w It grows in great 
cramps in boggy places, and is said to cover the plain with a sheet of yellow when in 
bloom. Some of the manses are three feet in diameter." Leaves eighteen inches 
long, linear-ligulate, canaliculate, glaucous-green, striated, acuminated, rather indu- 
rated at the point, the base yellowish, the three or four outer ones, nearest the root, 
are reduced to brown scales. Scape quite leafless, a foot and a half to two feet and 
even thirty inches high, erect, terete, bearing at the top numerous golden-yellow 
flowers in a rather lax raceme. Pedicels erect, bracteated, bracieas ovate, with a 
subulate point rather shorter than the pedicels. Perianth of six oblong spreading 
sepals. Stamens six : filaments subulate, arising from the base of the sepals. 
Ovary obovate, with three furrows. Style subulate, rather longer than the ovary. 
Capsule oblong-obovate, mucronate, elevated on a short stipes, three-celled, sjx- 
seeded. We have hitherto kept it in a cool frame during winter, for though it comes 
from an elevated region in a high southern latitude, we fear it may not be suffi- 
ciently hardy to bear the severity of some of our winters. — Bot. Mag., t. 4602. 
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390. Swasimeedamia olomrrata. BoomI. An insignificant evergreen half-hardy New Zea- 
land bash, with small clusters of white flowers. Belongs to Composites. Flowers in the spring. 
(Pig. 195.) 

This ia a slender straggling naked -branched bosh, with a few roundish leaves that an whits with down on the under- 
side, and a doll green, or nine-purple ou the upper. According to Kaon] it ia round on the shore at Akaroa, in New 
Zealand, where it forme a bush two or three yards high. In thai country it give* no sign of acquiring such a stature, but 
appear* to be only suited for trailing o*er rock-work in places where the climate ia mild enough for it. As an in-door 
plant it is not worth keeping. 

391. Ligcstkum japomctjm. Thanherg. A hardy evergreen shrub with white flowers, belong- 
ing to the Order of Oliveworts {OUacea). Native of Japan. Blossoms in July. (Pig. 196.) 

A handaome bub, free from hairs in ererj part. Its leans are oral, acute, flat, leathery, scarcely shining. The 
flowers are white, in loose straggling panicles. The calyxes are almost 
U-u.ieato, much .l.urt-r tlian tl» cylindrical lot* of tan Barojk, Wvuml / . 

a much dwarfsr buidi, with ftalter imaller leaves, and thinner puni.li ■ of 
ia a good additi'iu U< hardy en-Tyre™ shruli*, fcir which we 
hare to thank Dr. T. Siebold. 
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892. Arbutus varians. Bent-fam. {alias A. xalapensis Lindley ; altos A. mollis Hooker.) An 
evergreen greenhouse shrub, with panicles of white and pink flowers, and dull green leaves hoary 
beneath. Native of Mexico. (Fig. 197.) 

This plant has been recently well figured in the Botanical Magazine, t 4595, as the Arbutta mollii of Humboldt. 
It had previously found a place in the Journal of the Horticultural Society,*. 193, under the name of A.zalapemtii 

of Humboldt. Both Sir W. 
Hooker and ouraelvea overlooked 
the undoubted fact that it is the 
A. variant of Mr. Bentham in 
the Planter. Bartwtgiaaa, No. 
542. A. xalapauiM aeema to 
have a differently formed corolla, 
and in A . mollii the leaves are 
downy on the upper ride. Sir 
VV. Hooker thus describes the 

" Corolla large, ampul laeeoua 
or lagenif orm, glabrous or downy, 
white or greenish rose-colour ; 
the lower portion forms an in- 
flated ring, the rest of the tube 
is hemispherical, tapering into a 
short contracted mouth ; limb of 
five small rounded lobes." 

In the Journal of At Horti 
cultural Society it is mentioned in 
the following terms : — 

" Raised from Mexican seed, 
received from Hartweg in Febru- 
ary, 1 846, from the mountain of 
Angangueo. A low, dull brownish 
green evergreen bush. Branches, 
petioles, and underside of leaves 
covered with a short soft down, 
without any trace of setsB. Leaves oblong, Hat, long- 
stalked, rounded at the base, perfectly entire, or very 
slightly serrate, with a hard, firm, reddish edge ; 
somewhat downy on the upper side. Flowers dirty 
reddish- white, in close downy terminal short pyra- 
midal panicles. Peduncles glandular and woolly. Calyx 
nearly smooth. Corolla ovate, at the base almost flat 
and unequally gibbous, with a contraction below the 
middle, and a very small limb. Ovary with a granular 
surface. This little bush is by no means ornamental. It grows slowly, requires protection in winter, has doll spotted 
leaves, and remains in flower only for a week or two in April. Although a true Arbutus, it seems to have none of the 
beauty of ita race, and mast be consigned to the collectors of mere botanical curiosities.'' 

We are still of opinion that the species has no horticultural value ; at least when cultivated in a cold pit it has 
invariably a dingy rusty aspect, the reverse of beautiful. 

393. Nymph.ea elbqans. Hooker. A charming greenhouse aquatic, with very pale violet 
sweet-scented flowers. Native of New Mexico. Introduced at Kew. 

This has been discovered in New Mexico by Dr. Wright Its nearest affinity, perhaps, is N. ampla, Bot Mag. 1 
4469. Our plants flowered in the early summer in the tank of the tropical aquarium. The blossoms are not only 
elegant in form and colour, but fragrant also. It will be difficult to say to which of the divisions of De Candolle this 
will belong. It is very different from any of the section " Cyanes:," though its purplish-blue tint would indicate an 
affinity with that group. One of the most remarkable circumstances in the flower of this plant consists in the arrange- 
ment of the stamens in (apparently) as many phalanges as there are lobes to the stigma. I had not the opportunity of 
observing if, at a late period of inflorescence, they separated. Leaves floating, about six inches long, and four and 
a half or five broad, thus nearly orbicular, plane, the margin sinnated and subdentate ; the upper surface dark green, 
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the under purple, especially toward* the margin ; both sides spotted and streaked with black, the under side most 
■potted i the base of the leaf is cat nearly to the petiole into two straight or slightly diyerging rather acute lobes, the 
nuns long and narrow. Petiole terete, amooth. Scape terete,smootb,rising erect, almost a foot abore the water, and 
bearing a fragrant Bower at the top, nearly the size of oar common white water-lily (.VywjAra alba). Calyx of four, 
spreading, oblong, obtoeely acuminated aopala of a pale green colour, yellowish at the base, marked with u 
short streaks of deep brown. Petals twelve to fourteen, nearly of the Mine shape as the sepai 
or nearty so, yellowish-white, tinged 
with purplish bins. Stamens numerous, 
deep yellow, inner ones short and with- 
out any appendage to the anther, outer 
ones mnch larger ; the filaments broad 
and subpetaloid ; the anther terminated 
with a callous while point. The stamens 
in the folly expanded flower approximate 
in phalanges or bundles, apparently cor- 
responding in the number of the bandies 
with the rays of the stigma. Onry turbi- 
nate, bearing the petals. Stigma deep 
yellow, downy, about fifteen-rayed , tinder 
each ray a Wont glabrous tooth projects. 
— B<4. Mag., t. 4604. 

394. EpidbmdeusI patens. 
Steartz. A hothouse Epiphyte 
from the West Indies and Guate- 
mala, with pale ferrnginous or 
yellowish flowers. Introduced by 
G. M. Skinner, Esq. (Pig. 198 : 
a, a reduced sketch ; b, a magnified 
flower.) 

This, although almost unknown in 
nonactions, ia probably a common West 
Indian plant. It grows aboutafoot high, 
with a slender stem clothed with oblong 
coriaceous distichous leaves. The raceme, 
which ia terminal, ia about nine inches 
long and is perfectly pendulous, bearing 
13 or 14 flowers, of a pale rusty yellow 
colour, and about If inch across. The 
sepals are thicker in texture than the 
petals, and somewhat darker. The lip is 
thin, roundish, 4-lobed, with a slight 
central elevated Use, and a pair of thin 
tubercle* at its base ; the lateral lobe* 
are rounded, somewhat hatchet-shaped, 
and rery mnch larger than the two in 
front, which are divergent. The accom- 
panying drawing was made in the garden 
of the Horticultural Society. A good 
coloured figure of a small specimen is to 
be found in the Botanical Oobimt, L 1 687. 

395. PrrrospottUM QLABRATUH. Lindley. A green-flowered shrub, of little beauty, belonging 
to the Pittosporads, Introduced from Hong Kong. Flowers during the early spring months. 

This is an evergreen greenhouse shrub, with deep-green rather blistered convex leaves, which shine, as if varnished, 
when young, and are somewhat glaucous underneath. The flowers appear in terminal sessile umbels, are smaller and 
mure slender than in P. To&ira, at a pale-greenish white colour, and very sweet-scented. The form of ita leaves and the 
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slenderness of the corolla clearly separate it from that species. There is also a singular tendency on the part of the 
leaves to assume a whorled arrangement, as in P. corai/oliuat and its allies, especially a Macao species named 
P. pavcijlorum, by Messrs. Hooker and Amott, but the calyx of that species is nearly as long as the corolla, and the 
petals are represented aa spreading away from each other instead of being so rolled up as to resemble a monopetalous 
corolla. Ah yet this species has been treated as s greenhouse plant, but from its appearance there is reason to believe 
that it may stand out of doors agsinst a wall. It grows freely in rough sandy peat under pot culture, but will probably 
succeed in common garden soil. It strikes freely from cuttings in silver-sand under a bell-glass without much heat. 
Although it makes no show in a greenhouse, yet should it prove hardy, its neat foliage and sweet-scented flowers will 
render it a desirable plant for a conservative wall. — Journ. of Ilott. Hue., vol. I. 

#96. Angbjecum arcuatum. Lindley. A white-flowered Epiphyte from the Cape of Good 
Hope. Blossoms in July. Introduced by Messrs. Veitch and Son. (Fig. 199.) 

The Cape of Good Hope is not the place from which we should expect to receive Epiphytes, the numerous Orchids 
of that country being nearly all strictly terrestrial. Nevertheless a small number of such species are now known 
to botanists chiefly through the discoveries of M. Drege, an indefatigable German collector. These plants all come from 
a jungly swampy district lying far to the east of Cape Town, sod extending northwards at the back of Algoa Bay. 
There, in the district of Albany, thin plant grow* on trees; at a place called Kopje, ou limestone hills, it also appears, growing 
ou the roots of shrubs. It has a stiff hard stem, from two to six inches high, clothed with tough, leathery, distichous 
leaves, bluntly and unequally two-lobed at the point The flowers, which are pure white, appear in lateral horizontal 
racemes, each proceeding from a broad membranous bract, which is about as long as the uiternode*. The sepals, petals, 




and lip are almost exactly alike in form, linear, taper-pointed and reflexed ; the spur is a long, tapering, blunt horn, 
which is much longer than the Up. In this, as in other plant* referred to the genus Angrsecum, the pollen msfun have 
each its own long narrow caudiele. 



[Pl&tb 61.] 



THE CHINESE PLATTCODE. 



(PLATYCODON CH1NEN8E.) 



A half -hardy Herbaceous Plant, from the soutliern Coast of China, belonging to the Order of Bellworts. 



Specific Character. 



THE CHINESE PLATYCODE.— Glaucous, erect. Leares 
orate, finely serrated m far at the point Flowers race- 
mose. Stigmas 5. Capsule hemispherical. 



PLATYCODON CI1JNENSE; glaucum, strictam, foliis 
oratis argute serratis usque ad apicem, floribus racemoais, 
stigmatibus 5, capsutt hemispheric*. 



Platycodoo grandiflorum : UndUy in Journal of Horticultural Society, vol. L, p. 805, not of Alphonse De GandoUe. 



rrms is the finest herbaceous plant obtained for the Horticultural Society in China by Mr. Fortune ; 
but it requires skilful management to gain the beauty of the specimen represented in the 
accompanying plate, which was prepared in the Chiswick Garden. It is there cultivated in a pot, 
filled with peat loam and sand, the first and last in excess, exposed freely during the summer under 
the slight shade of a low wall, and in winter kept dry in a cold frame. Thus managed it produces 
fine straight stiff branches from 2 to 3 feet high, bearing several large deep blue flowers in succession 
at the end, and ripening seed in some abundance. 

The roots are perennial, fleshy, and connected with a stout neck, where the buds are seated, 
from which the stems are annually produced. The latter are unbranched, glaucous, with a purplish 
tint, and covered with leaves from the base to the setting on of the flowers ; every year they drop 
out of the neck (disarticulate) by a clean convex scar, which consequently leaves a concavity or 
socket in the neck, into which water must never be allowed to penetrate. The leaves are firm, 
ovate, nearly sessile, deep green above, glaucous beneath, and edged with purple ; their sides are 
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finely and equally serrated from near their base to near the point. At the ends of the shoots come 
the flowers, in a retrograde manner, the uppermost flower appearing first, and others afterwards in 
succession downwards, so that the lowest flower opens last, the inflorescence therefore being what 
Botanists called centrifugal. Each flower is seated on a round glaucous stalk, terminated by a 
smooth hemispherical ovary, bearing 5 upright narrowly triangular teeth. The corolla varies in size 
from 1£ inch across in ill-grown specimens, to nearly 3 inches in the most vigorous flowers ; it is 
of a deep rich violet-blue, shaped like a balloon before expansion, and like a basin cut half way down 
into 5 regular sharp triangular lobes when expanded. The capsule opens at the point into 5 loculi- 
cidal valves, which are opposite the lobes of the calyx, the cells being consequently alternate with 
the lobes. The seeds are largish, black, oblong, smooth, and winged on one side. 

The first knowledge we had of this plant was from finding it among some dried specimens 
collected by the Rev. G. H. Vachell, about the neighbourhood of Macao, and the islands adjacent, 
in December, 1829. Mr. Fortune brought it from Chamoo. At first we took it for a mere variety 
of the large-flowered Platycode, originally figured by Qmelin, from Siberia, under the name of 
"Campanula foliis lanceolatis glabris, inaequaliter dentatis, utroque extremo integris, ramis uni- 
floris terminantibus ; " and under that name it has become dispersed through our Gardens. But a 
further acquaintance with the Chinese plant, and a comparison of it with a wild Dahurian specimen, 
has satisfied us that it is really quite distinct. The Russian plant is described as having a weak stem, 
unable to sustain itself erect (" caule surgit simplici pro ratione tenui, hinc inde flexuoso " — Gmelin), 
which is exactly what was found when it was formerly cultivated in our Gardens ; this, on the 
contrary, has stiff stems, with almost a woody texture. Then the large-flowered Platycode has but 
one flower at the end of the stem (" in summitate flos insistit speciosissimus") or at the most two ; 
on the contrary our species always has a long raceme, and will even sometimes branch, as is apparent 
from Mr. Vachell's evidence. Moreover, in the first, the capsule has the form of an inverted cone, 
in the last it resembles a hemisphere or half egg. We are therefore obliged to distinguish it by a 
new name. 

There is a semi-double white variety, figured in the Journal of the Horticultural Society. Both 
produce seed, by which they may be propagated. Some years must however elapse before plants 
will bear such flowers as were produced in the specimen now represented. 
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[Plate 62.] 

THE HYBRID CRENATE CACTUS. 

(PHYLL0CACTU8 8PECIOSIS8IMO-CRENATUS.) 



A Garden Hybrid Greenhouse Shrub. 



'The following is the history of this beautiful production. It happened that the PhyUocaetus crenaius 
was in flower in the Garden of the Horticultural Society at the same time as a very fine variety of 
Cereus speciosissimus belonging to Lady Antrobus. It occurred to Mr. Oordon to touch the former 
with the pollen of the latter. In due time a fruit was formed, and PhyUocaetus crenatus became the 
mother of a batch of seed which has produced the race of hybrids of which the annexed is a figure. 

The seedling selected for representation is probably the finest of the crop, but all the seedlings 
are much alike, chiefly varying in the deeper or paler colour of their flowers. The effect of the cross 
has been to form a mule with the stems and in some respects the flowers of crenatus, and with the 
colour, even as far as the well-known violet tinge, of speciosissimus; so that the father gave colour 
and changed somewhat the form of the flowers, while the mother gave general habit. 

It is evident that the Cacti mule freely. Many are in our gardens of uncertain origin. Sir 
Philip Egerton is celebrated for the success with which he has mixed them at Oulton Park, and the 
present case shows that great results may be thus obtained ; for this is an example of undoubted 
beauty. We would, therefore, suggest the advantage of carrying these experiments much further. 
Why not cross the Mammittarios and Echinocacti with Cereus and PhyUocaetus ? Very singular 
productions might thus result. But above all why not cross the hardy Opuntias with the brilliant 
species of our hothouses. Some Opuntias will stand our winters without any protection near 
London, and there is no physical reason why they should not become the parents of a race of hardy 
and very ornamental Cacti, although they have no beauty themselves. 
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[Pun 63.] 



THE THREE-TONGUED ONCIP. 



(ONCIDIUM TRILINGUE.) 



A Hothouse Epiphyte, from Peru, belonging to the Orchidaceous Order. 



Specific Character. 



TEE THRBB.TONGUBD ONCID. Raceme somewhat 
twining, panided at the base. Flowers thin. Bracts 
oblong, spathaeeoiis, four timet shorter than the ovary. 
Lateral Bepals nngnicnlate, connate at the base, lanceolate, 
long, wary ;*that at the back roundish orate, crisp, the 
claw eared at the base and as long as the column. Petals 
lanceolate, rerolnte, rery crisp. Lip dagger-shaped, 
crisp, rerolnte; the segments at the base coarsely 
toothed, fleshy, ascending, with a rery large convex crest, 
three-tongued in front, haying two tubercles behind, a 
thin plate lying between, and a fleshy tooth on each side. 
Column smooth, with small bristle-shaped wings. 



ONCIDIUM TRILINGUE, (Micbochila) foliis . . ., racemo 
snbrolubili basi panicnlato, floribus raris, bracteis oblongis 
spathaceis oTario quadrnpld brevioribus, sepalis lateralibns 
unguiculatis basi connatis lanceolatis nndulatis elongatis 
dorsali sabrotnndo-OTato crispo nngue auriculato colnmnse 
longitudine, petalis lanceolatis revolutis yalde crispis, 
labelli pngioniformis crispi reroluti anricuHs grosse 
dentatis carnosis asoendentibns crista maxima valde 
conrexa a fronte trilingni a tergo bituberculata lamina 
tenni interjects denticnlo carnoso ntrinqne, colomncs 
glabra siis psrris setaceia. 



Oncidhnn trilingne : tuprh, toL L, p. 42, no. 63. 



T'ms curious plant has already been noticed in our work at the place above mentioned. Since then 
good fresh specimens, from Sir. Philip Egerton, have enabled onr artist to produce a coloured 
figure of it. It is a species of Oncid, with the habit of 0. maeranthum, but with flowers quite 
unlike anything in our gardens. It is, however, associated in nature with many species of similar 
habit, having a small fleshy lip, combined with large and unusually unguiculated sepals ; they are 
the Cyrtochils of Humboldt and Kunth, and form a complete transition to the genus Odontoglossum, 
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THE THREE-TONGUED ONCID. 



from a portion of which they in fact differ in nothing except the lip having no adhesion to the face 
of the column. 

The Cyrtochilian Oncids, as these plants might be termed, comprehend eleven certain, and two 
doubtful species, all from the tropical parts of South America, where they grow on trees, and produce 
long rambling panicles of large brownish flowers variously mottled with yellow and purple ; not 
unfrequently these panicles twine round the neighbouring branches, a property which seems essential 
to them in order that their heavy flowers may be supported. The species now figured, which gives 
a good idea of the habit of many of them, is perfectly distinguished by its short crisp petals, and its 
a singular lip, the callosities upon which are not easy to represent 

either by words or a drawing. In form the lip represents a long 
trowel, curved inwards at the edge, and backwards at the point ; 
near its base is planted a pale yellow plate, free at the edges, 
but extended in the middle into three tongue-like yellow pro- 
cesses (a section of it in front has the appearance of fig. a); near 
B the base the section is like fig. b, in consequence of the yellow 

plate above described becoming more free from the lip. Towards the base of the three tongues 
rises on either side a small purplish tubercle; two others stand on the lip at its base; and between 
the two pairs of tubercles the three tongues rise up into a white triple tooth. 





The following memoranda will serve to guide both botanists and collectors to a knowledge of 
this curious section of Oncidium. 

ONCIDIA 1VIICEOCHILA— Cyrtochilu* h.b.k. l. p. 210. 

1. O. trifurcatum Lindl. in Ann. Nat. Hist., vol. xv.; sepalis lateralibus unguiculatis spathulato- 
obovatis planis dorsali unguiculato rotundato crispo duplb breviori, petalis oblongis crispis dorsali 
minoribus, labello unguiculato tripartita laciniis linearibus truncatis lateralibus canaliculars, crista 
trilamellata, columna tetraptera alis superioribus linearibus carnosis apice abrupte recurvis inferioribus 
rotundatis tenuioribus, clinandrii dorso in dente antherifero producto, rostello membranaceo bifido. 
— Peru (Hartweg). — I have only seen three flowers of this. They are three inches in diameter; 
the lateral sepals are whole-coloured, the dorsal and the petals are bordered with yellow (P). It 
stands near 0. serratum. 

&. O. serratum Lindl. Sert. Orch. } sub t. 48; supra, vol. i., no. 42, fig. 15; pseudobulbis 
ovalibus diphyllis, foliis erectis rigidis acutis basi angustatis canaliculatis panicula pauciflora bre- 
vioribus, sepalis serrato-crispatis dorsali reniformi lateralibus multb longioribus obovatis patentissimis, 
petalis ovatis acutis serrato-crispatis conniventibus, labello multb minore hastato : laciniis acutis 
intermedia lineari obtusa medio constricta lateralibus acuminatis 8-plb minoribus, (crista depressa 
crenulata), column® alis subulatis ascendentibus. — Peru. — This singular plant has large flowers, 
brown, oblong, smooth, terete pseudobulbs, each having two broad sword-shaped leaves at the point, 
and several others below the pseudobulbs. The flower-stem is nine feet long, partly twining, with 
five or six lateral branches, each carrying from four to six flowers near the extremity. These flowers 
are said to be cinnamon-brown in Peru, with bright yellow tips to the upper divisions. In the fresh 
flower they have the colour of Oncidium luridum, only brighter ; but the yellow on the Upper half of 
the delicately fringed and crisped petals is clear and brilliant. It flowered with M. Pescatore at Paris. 
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S. O. macranthum L. p. 205 ; pseudobulbis ovatis, foliis oblongis obtusis, racemo volubili, 
sepalis cordatis oblongis obtusis undulatis unguiculatis, petalis aequalibus confonnibus paulfr latio- 
ribus et breviils unguiculatis, labelli hastati laciniis lateralibus subfalcatis intermedin acuminate 
sequalibus crista trilamellata; lamellis apice confluentibus utrinque dentibus duabus runcinatis, 
column® alia rotundatis. — Guayaquil. — Flowers three or four inches across. Sepals purplish-brown, 
tipped with yellow. Petals bright yellow. Lip purple, with a white crest. 

4. O. cordatum Lindl. Sert. Orch., sub t. 25; pseudobulbis . . ., foliis oblongo-lanceolatis 
acutis coriaceis basi angustatis, scapo paniculato ramosissimo, bracteis oblongis cucullatis membra- 
naceis obtusis, sepalis unguiculatis ovatis undulatis, petalis unguiculatis cordatis margine crispis 
denticulatis, labelli hastati unguiculati lobis angustis acuminatis appendicibus disci petaloideis, 
column& subapteriL — Peru ; rocks on the road to Pangoa. — A fine large species, with brown flowers 
whose segments appear to be bordered with yellow. 

5. O. falcipetalum Lindl. Orch. Linden., no. 76 ; foliis lanceolatis acutis pergameneis 7-9-nerviis, 
floribus dense paniculatis, bracteis cymbiformibus obtusis, sepalis brevfc unguiculatis supremo sub- 
rotundo-cordato lateralibus ovato-oblongis obtusis, petalis sessilibus brevioribus oblongis crispis 
complicates falcatim recurvis, labello carnoso hastato acutissimo basi utrinque oorrugato et lamellis 
dentatis aucto, column^ laevi, alis parvis semiovatis unidentatis, clinandrio postice mucronato 
pubescente. — Both epiphyte and terrestrial, from the forests ofMerida, at the height of 5000 to 6000 

feet. — Pseudobulbs oval, compressed, two or three inches long. Stem twenty feet long, scrambling. 
Flowers very large, brown. A noble species, with flowers more than three inches in diameter. 
Leaves eighteen inches long, one and a half wide. 

6. O. trilingue Lindley in Par ton's Fl. Garden, vol. i., no. 68 ; vol. ii., t. 63 ; foliis .... 
racemo subvolubili basi paniculato, floribus raris, bracteis oblongis spathaceis ovario quadruple 
brevioribus, sepalis lateralibus unguiculatis basi connatis lanceolatis undulatis elongatis dorsali 
subrotundo-ovato crispo ungue auriculato column© longitudine, petalis lanceolatis revolutis valdfe 
crispis, labelli pugioniformis crispi revoluti auriculis grossfe dentatis carnosis ascendentibus crista 
maximft valde convex^ & fronte trilingui & tergo bituberculato lamina tenui interjects denticulo 
carnoso utrinque, column© glabra alis parvis setaceis. — Peru. — Flowers cinnamon-brown, in a long 
half-climbing panicle. Lip dagger-shaped, with a yellow crest, consisting of three flat yellow tongues 
terminating a thin winged plate. 

7. O. superbiens Beichenbach fil. in Linnaa, vol. xxii., p. 843; "foliis oblongo-lanceolatis, acutis, 
latis, panicul& maxima^ bracteis cymbiformibus acutis, sepalo supremo reniformi, unguiculato, basi 
utrinque auriculato; lateralibus obtuse triangularibus longius unguiculatis, basi pariter auriculatis; 
petalis subsequalibus, sed brevius latiusque unguiculatis, undulatis; labello triangularis brevissime 
unguiculato, basi utrinque obtusato, apice acuminato, callo cristeformi antice 3 — 5-dentato in disco, 
dentibus 2 lateralibus in basi; column© alis erectis, retrorsum falcatis, androclinio postice dentato." — 
N. Grenada, near Pamplona. — Discovered by Funk and Schlim in January, 1847. Flowers brown; 
the lateral sepals yellow, with brown spots. Said to be near O. halteratum. 

8. O. halteratum Lindl. Orch. Linden., no. 75 ; foliis ensiformibus tenuibus acutis, racemis laxis 
longissimis, bracteis cymbiformibus obtusis, sepalis longe unguiculatis supremo cordato-subrotundo 
lateralibus ovatis obtusis, petalis sessilibus ovatis undulatis obtusis brevioribus, labello carnoso 
lanceolato acuto subtus carinato suprik crista elevatA etiam carinat& pubescente aucto basi utrinque 
dentato, columns dorso sub apice glanduloso, alis linearibus retrorsum falcatis. — Epiphyte from 
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the forests of Quindiu, in the province of Maraquita, at the height of 7 800 feet; February.— -Mowers 
deep yellow. A very fine species. Flowers more than two inches across. Leaves thin, scarcely an 
inch broad. 

9. O. undulatnm Lindl. Sert. Orch., snb t. 48 ; (Cyrtochilum undulatum H. B. K., L. p. 210) ; 
" foliolis calycinis ovatis undulatis, patentibus." — N. Grenada. — Flowers brown, spotted with white 
and yellow. Lip pink ontside, yellow within, variegated with red and white spots. Scape as high 
as a man, according to Kunth. Quite indeterminable without, access to the original specimen. 

10. O. flexuosum Lindl. Sert. Orch., sub U 48 ; (CyrtochUum flexuosum H. B. K., L. p. 210) ; 
" foliolis calycinis undulatis reflexis, exterioribus spathulatis, interioribus obovatis." — N. Grenada. — 
Lip ovate, acute, convex, crested with tubercles at the base. Scape several feet high, much branched, 
with triangular ramifications, according to Kunth. A mere puzzle without access to the original 
specimens. 

11. O. corynephorum Lindl. Sert. Orch., sub t. 25 ; (Cyrtochilum voluUle Poeppig nov. gen. &c. 
1. 35. t. 61.); pseudobulbis angustissimis compressis, foliis angusto-lanceolatis acutissimis, scapo 
ramoso paniculato, bracteis membranaceis subrotundis obtusissimis, sepalis subrotundo-oblongis longe 
unguiculatis, petalis angustioribus lanceolatis acutis reflexis, labello sessili obovato rotundato : callis 
baseos depressis apice trinis latere rugosis tuberculatis, coluniuifl, clavat& alis inflexis. — Peru. — The 
twining scapes are from 15 to 20 feet long. Flowers two inches in diameter. Sepals violet. 
Petals white, tinged with rose. Lip deep crimson above the middle. Notwithstanding the differ- 
ence between this character and Poeppig's barbarous figure, I have no doubt it is the same plant as his. 

12. O. loxense, sp. nov.; panicul& ramosfi, divaricate ramulis 2-3 floris, bracteis brevibus ovatis 
obtusis, sepalis oblongis planis reflexis petalisque paulb latioribus apice rotundatis, labello subrotundo 
basi sub-hastato apice excavato, callis baseos 3 parallelis ramentis pluribus & fronte, column& apter& 
basi bibrachiat&. — Cordillera near Loxa, flowering in July. — Of this a single plant was found by 
Hartweg, with a flower-stem 9 feet long. It is very near O. corynephorum but the flowers are more 
than twice as large, the lip has quite a different form, and the column has two short spreading arms 
near the base, of which no trace is to be found either in Pceppig's figure or in Mathews' drawing in 
our possession. 

13. O. microchilum Batemanin Bot. Reg. 1840, misc. 193 — 1843, t. 23; pseudobulbis lenticu- 
laribus brevibus monophyllis, folio oblongo carinato caraosissimo acuto quam scapus erectus versus 
apicem paniculatus quadruplb breviore, sepalis liberis lateralibus longiils unguiculatis, petalis 
oblongis subundnlatis retusis, labello duplb latiore quam longo lobo intermedio nano triangulari. 
lateralibus rotundatis planis, crista reniformi crenat&, columns nana alis subulatis apice glandulosis. 
— Guatemala. — Flowers in a large branching glaucous panicle. Sepals dull brown. Petals dull 
purple, with a yellowish border. Lip spotted, crimson and yellow in the centre, pure white on the 
side segments, Wings of column yellow, pointed with purple. 
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397. Mimosa urugoensis. Hooker and Arnolt. A half-liardy 
handsome spiny shrub, with brick-red flowers. Native of the Banda 
Oriental. Blossoms in June, July, and August, (Fig. 200.) 

This shrub was originally raised in the garden of (he Horticultural Society, From seed 
obtained from Buenos Ayres by (he Hon. W. F. Strsngways ; and first flowered at Cliis- 
Since that time it has been cultivated in the same establishment, 
though scarcely known elsewhere, and proves to be a useful shrub for 
the su miner dec orati un of borders, where it lives and flowers freely 
till the approach of winter. It is about as hardy as the general 
mass of New Holland Acacias. The flowers have a light and 
elegant appearance, with their reddish or brickdust tint, among 
the finely divided shining delicate foliage. The branches are 
always short, and furnished with little straight spines, each branch 
bearing from two to four balls of flowers. The chief horticul- 
tural defect of (his plant is that, like other hard-wooded small- 
leaved shrubs, it is rather too thin of leaves, and becomes naked 
at the base when old. When we find a plant like (his, of a tropical 
genus, so nearly hardy, we can l>ut entertain a confident opinion 
that the countries watered by the River Uruguay deserve to be 
visited by some horticultural collector. 

398. Cattleya Leopoldi. Hort. A beautiful stove 
Epiphyte with brownish yellow spotted flowers, and a 
rich crimson lip. Native of Brazil. 

This is a mere variety of Cattltya gnmidom, with amost brilliant 

tint of rich purplish crimson in the lip. It Ja one of the handsomest 

orchids in cultivation, and seems to have reached us through (he 

rtt we heard of it being that it had been exhibited at Brussels by 

Mr. Korku I, -nrduner to King Leopold at Laeken. 

8W1). Clkjiatis hexasepala. Be Candolle. [alias C. hexapetala 
Forstef^j A half-hardy green-flowered twining fragrant plant, belonging 
to the Order of Crowfoots. Native of New Zealand. 



This is a little twining plant, with shining nearly smooth ternate o 
small body with which they may come in contact. The leaflets ai 



biternate leaves, whose petioles twine round any 
> cordate-ovate, coarsely serrated, and often three- 
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lobed. The flower* are email, pale green, very sweet-scented, and appear in threes or fours front the axils of the leaves. 
Their stalks are long and hairy, and each has a pair of email bracts below the middle. The sepals are very uniformly 
nix in number, of A narrowly oblong form, and spreading so as to form a small green star. Contrary to the usual 
structure of the genus, the stamens are constantly six only in number, and about half as long as the sepals. The late Mr- 
Allan Cunningham gathered it in the northern island of New Zealand, but it was first found by Sir Joseph Banks in 1769, 
and a drawing of it is said to be preserved in the Banksian Library. It is a hardy greenhouse plant, requiring a light 
loamy sail to grow in, and is easily increased by cuttings of the half ripened wood. It only requires the protection of a 
cold pit or frame during winter, and flowers abundantly in April. Although its blossoms are green and inconspicuous, 
it is far from an unimportant species, on account of its blooming freely, and being very sweet-scented.— /ourn. of Hort. 

400. Abelia rupestris. lAndUy. A fine dwarf shrub, 
found amongst rocks on the Chamoo Hills of China. Flowers 
white. Belongs to Caprifoils. (Pig. 201.) 

A small spreading bush, with deciduous, bright green foliage. The 
branches are very slender, covered with fine down, and deep reddish 
brown, when fully exposed to the sun. The leaves are opposite, ovate, 
distantly serrated, on very short stalks, quite smooth except at the midrib 
on the underside, where they are closely covered with short bain. The 
flowers are pure white, something like those from the honeysuckle, and 
come in pairs from the axils of leaves belonging to the short lateral 
branches. At the base of the ovary stud three very small bracts. The 
Ovary itself is slender and downy; surmonnted by a calyx of five obovale 
ciliated sepals, which are slightly stained rose-colour, and rather mem- 
branous. The corolla when expanded is half an inch long, funnel-shaped, 
downy with a spreading border of five convex ovate blunt equal lobes, 
beyond whose tube extend four smooth filaments. The plant is distin- 
guishable from Abelia ehinentit of Brown, by its want of involucre, 
smooth leaves, and not trichotomous flowers; and from the Abelia 
terrala of Zuccarini and Siebold, by its 6-leaved calyx. It has hitherto 
been treated as a greenhouse plant, but will probably prove hardy enough 
to stand oat of doors in mild winters. The soil which appears most 
suitable is rough sandy loam, mixed with a little peat. Being of free 
growth, ail ample supply of water is necessary during the s umm er season, 
In winter nothing different from the general treatment of greenhouse 
plants is required. It is propagated from cuttings of young wood, in the 
usual way. From its being sweet-scented, and the length of time it re- 
mains in flower, this will be of considerable importance as a greenhouse 
plant; and ahould it prove hardy, it will doubtless be a good addition 
to the shrubbery in consequence of its flowering in autumn. [The 
foregoing remarka were made in the Journal of the ifoiticaUural 
Society soon after the introduction of this plant We have now to 
add, that although a most useful greenhouse plant, it does not prove 
hardy enough for the open air in the neighbourhood of London.] 




401. Ophiopogon proupee. lAndUy. A white-flowered 
hothouse perennial. Native of Petiang. Belongs to Lilj- 

worts (I/iliacea). 



This ii) an evergreen herbaceous plant, with a slender stem slowly rising 
by means of roots which its leafy stems throw out, in the maimer of s> 
screw pine. The stems are not thicker than a swan's quill, and bear st 
intervals clusters of bright green sword-shaped leaves, which curve down- 
wards and are longer than the flowering stems. The latter are bright 
purple, and bear in an interrupted manner a few clusters of nearly sessile small white obovate flowers, whoso texture is 
between fleshy and spongy. In this Species the stamens are united in a very short fleshy ring. The ovary is very thin' 
skinned, and adheres, but does not grow, to the perianth. In each of its three cells stands a pair of fleshy ascending 
anatropal ovules. The style is pyramidal and terminated by three small point-like stigmas. It is a stove plant, which 
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its to succeed well in rough sandy peat During Hummer an ample supply of water in necessary; also a very 
! atmosphere, at a temperature of not less than BO 3 by day. In winter it requires to be treated almost like an 
is plant : if a humid atmosphere is kept up, little or no water will be required for a few weeks. It appears 
to be an abundant flowerer, and is of some interest to those who delight in curious stove-plants. — Jtmm. of Hart. 

402. Capsicum ceeeolum. BertolonL A very pretty South American half-shrubby plant, 
with bright yellow waxy fruit. Belongs to Nightshades. Introduced by Messrs. Veitch and Son. 
(Pig. 202.) ' 

We presume that this is the plant which Professor Bertoloni thus named in hie account of new plants in the Garden 
of Bologna; but wo hare never seen that work. At all events the name is a happy one, and the abort definition in 
Walpers is strikingly applicable. It is a very neat-looking pale-green half-shrubby plant, with oval leaves always tapering 
to the point, and at the base sometimes rounded, sometimes acute and oblique. They are downy all over, especially at 




the midrib on the underside where they are woolly. The fruit is curved backwards, conical, very sharp, a little 
contracted in the middle, of a clear bright lemon-yellow colour. The calyx of the fruit is circular (or truncated), with 
Ave obscure very short teeth. It is quite distinct from any of the species before in cultivation, and forms a gay and 
useful ornament of the greenhouse dnring summer and autumn. C. certofam is said to be from Bj-aj.il ; this is we believe 
the result of Mr. Lobb's collections on the west coast of South A 
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403. Araucaria Cookii. R. Brown. A very large greenhouse Coniferous tree from New 
Caledonia. Introduced by Mr. C. Moore. 

In the year ] 850 Mr. Charles Moore, the Superintendent of the Botanic Garden, Sydney, was enabled to pay a short 
visit to New Caledonia and the neighbouring islands of the South Pacific, in H.M.S. " Havannah ; " and, notwithstanding 
many difficulties, succeeded, through the. very great kindness of Captain ErBkine, in collecting and bringing safe to Sydney 
a considerable number of very valuable plants, seeds, and specimens. Some of them have been brought to England 
by Captain Jones, of the "St. George" merchantman ; and among them the plant at the head of this article, which grows 
abundantly on the islands of Aniteura, New Hebrides, and New Caledonia. In a memorandum that accompanied the 
plant received by the Society, Mr. Moore remarks that the tree is " apparently distinct from A . eictlia. It differs from 
that species in having a more compact habit when old, and in being less rigid and more graceful when young, 
in the scales of the cone having a longer and more reflected mucro, and in their gibbous, not wedge-shaped 
form, as in A. excclta. In the island of Aniteura this plant has become scarce, the English traders having cut 
it down for ships' spars. I only saw one plant, and this was 'tabooed,' or rendered sacred, by the natives ; but 
in New Caledonia, on the south-east coast, whole forests composed of this alone were observed. In such situations the tops 
are not unlike basaltic columns, and were actually taken for such by the naturalists who accompanied Cook. A coral reef 
connects the Isle of Pines with that part." Mr. Moore adds, that it is " singular enough the first plant of this, noticed by 
Cook (described by that navigator, in his account of New Caledonia, ' as an elevation like a tower '), still stands, and is in a 
flourishing condition. Its appearance now is exactly that of a well-proportioned factory chimney of great height. 
The cone shows how very distinct this is from either A. exct/sa or Cunninghamii. In addition to the greater 
length of the reflexcd appendages on the scales of A. Cookii, to which Mr. Moore has drawn attention, it is to 
be observed that the scales themselves do not terminate in a hard, woody, truncated extremity, aa in those two 
species, but are wholly surrounded by a thin wing ; the effect of which is to destroy the knobby appoarance of their cone, 
and to give it a softness and evenness peculiar to itself.''— Job™, of Hart. Soc., vol. vi. 

404. Calanthe veiutrifolia. R. Brown; var. australis [alias C. australis Ilort.) A greenhouse 
terrestrial Orchid from New Holland, with white flowers changing to buff. Flowers in September. 
Reintroduced by Mr. C. Moore, Superintendent of the Botanic Garden, Sydney. 

This plant was originally found by the late Allan Cunningham in August 1822 ; whilst on an excursion to the 
Illawarrs, a coast district on the south of Port Jackson, he met with a plant in dark shaded woods, which he introduced 
to Kew in the following year, considering it a Bletia. It soon afterwards flowered in that collection, and was then 
ascertained to differ in no material respect from the plant of the Indian Archipelago. Both have been in flower 
together, and on examination of the two plants, no difference has been discovered, excepting that the Australian 
plant is not so purely white in the flower aa the one from India. Mr. D. Moore of the Glaanevin Gardens, who haa 
recently received live plants from his brother, is of opinion that " the spur is shorter, and the flowers more compact than 
those of C. reratrifolia. The leaves are also shorter and the plant is hardier, having stood in a cool greenhouse all the 
season and flowered nicely." We cannot however say that the flowers with which Mr. Moore has favoured ns exhibit 
any appreciable structural difference, and we must therefore continue to leave the plant aa a mere geographical variety. 

405. CoTONEASTER thymifolia of Gardens. A small prostrate evergreen hardy shrub from 
Gossain Than. Belongs to Appleworts {Pomacea). Introduced from France. (Fig. 203.) 

i that this curious little evergreen shrub is a mere variety of Cotvntaitcr microphglla, next to 
C. rotmviifolia, the most beautiful of the Indian 
Cotoneasten. There appears to be no distinction 
between the two, nor any difference beyond size. 
C. Ihymifolia is not half the size of C. micro- 
I'liyll", lies flat on the ground like thyme itself, 
or if upon a stone hardly raises its bead above the 
surface ; its leaves are not more than a quarter 
the size, and are much narrower in proportion, 
but they have the same texture, surface, point, 
and hairiness underneath ; they are not so gene- 
rally emarginate, though they are sometimes 
bo ; the fruit is much smaller, and so are the 
petals ; it seems to be identical with the Gossain 
Than specimens distributed by Dr. Wallich under 
the number 662 of his Herbarium. For rock- 
work, or similar places, it is quite a little acqui- 
sition. For the purpose of placing it securely on record, we add a short technical phrase which will enable it to be distin- 
guished, whether as a species or mere variety : — 
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400. Desdrodium Gibsoni. 
Paxton. A beautiful Epiphyte 
from the jungles of India. Flowers 
rich apricot-yellow, with a purple 
stain on the lip. Blossoms all the 
summer. Introduced by the Duke 
of Devonshire. {Fig. 204.) 

Drndrubium (Stachyobium) Gibtmij 
foliis acuminatia, racemis nritaniibus pen- 
dulisque multifloris elongstis, bractcis 
minutis ovatis obtusia, floribus mibcar- 
noeis, sepslis Bubrotuudis bui in corau 
brcvi eonnatia, petalis latioribus integer- 
rimis, labcllo cochkatn cucullato obtuse 
villoso fimbriate 

We do not find a description of this 
noble plant, common M it is in gardens, 
under a nunc given to it some years since 
by one of us, in compliment to the indus- 
trious collector by whom it was lint trans- 
ferred from India to Chatswortb. Never- 
theless it is one of the finest of the yellow 
specie*, rivalling even D. elaratum in 
brilliancy ; from that specie* it differs 
manifestly in its obsolete bracts and ranch 
smaller flowers. Its nearest ally is D. 
fmbrialum, with which we have reason to 
think it is sometimes confounded. Like 
D.fimbnatv.m, it bears its flowers in long 
nodding racemes; their colour is yellow, 
sod they are stained on the inside with a 
purple blotch in the same manner as those 
of the plant figured in the Botanical Af ago- 
ciitr under the name of D. fimbriiUttm 
oaUtUuiA. But the flowers are smaller, 
between fleshy and leathery in texture, 
much blunter in the bud, in consequence 
of the greater roundness of all the parts, 
and the petals are entirely destitute of the 
fringe which accompanies those of I). 
jtmorrafant. 

We find it in our Herbarium from 
Griffith, gathered on Mango-trees in the 
province of Tenasserini, with the follow- 
ing note :— " Flores surei ; labellom coch- 
lea to-cucul latum, pulcherrime fimbria 
turn, cucullo rnbro striato, macula, atro- 
sanguine*. ad ejus orificium." The 
specimen here represented was produced 
at Chataworth last September. At the 
same time we saw it covered with Bowers 
in Messrs. Veitch's magnificent Orchid- 
house at Exeter. 

407. Desfontaixea spinosa. Ruiz and Pawn. A hardy (?) evergreen shrub, with long 
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Native of Patagonia. Natural Order uncertain. Introduced 



tubular crimson and yellow flowers, 
by Messrs. Veitch & Co. 

Tliere is so much n-wm Lla nee between this plant and a common Holly, that if its leaves were not opposite, it might 
be mistaken for one when not in flower. Its blossoms, however, of which one has been produced in Messrs, Veileh's 
Nursery, are almost 2 itic-lies long, cylindrical, with a scarlet tube and a yellow border. Aa it naturally produces a great 
abundance of these brilliant blossoms, it must be a most charming plant when in fine condition. According to Dr. 
Hooter, the plant extends to the Andes under the equator, at the elevation of 12,000 feet, to the level of the sea, in 
Staten Inland, in latitude 53° south. According to Mr. Loljb, it seldom grows more than 5 feet high ; and, from the 
places in which it is fuund, he thinks it may lie hardy. It will be better, however, to consider it, in the first instance, a 
plant that requires protection in winter. — Jottrn, of Hurt. Sac., vol. »i. 

408. Perskttya ciliaris. Bon. A bardy evergreen shrub from trie mountains of South Brazil. 
Belongs to Heathworts. Berries rich deep purple. Introduced by Messrs. Veitch and Co. 

In the nursery of Messrs. Veitch there grows in the open air a dark-green low bush, with hard evergreen, ovate, 
serrated, wrinkled leaves, covered slightly with stiff brown hairs on the under side. The branches are clothed with 
similar hairs. In appearance it is not unlike Ytir-.-hnuui Arrt,.stnjiliylot. The flowers grow in numerous erect dense 
racemes, anil are succeeded by piles of deep rich, reddish brown, depressed umbilicate berries, with a smooth calyx, the 
base of whose sepals is gibbous, fleshy, and hairless. The stalks are, however, hispid, and about twice as long as a smooth, 
pale, cucullate bract, which wraps round their base. The bush is said to have been obtaiued from Brazil, but it appears ' 

to agree altogether with the Pcmtltya eiliarit of Don, said to be from Mexico, of which I have Been no specimen in : 

the many collections from that country. Mixed with the bright rosy berries of P. MHCfotMfe and anfftutifolia, this I 

produces a very gay effect in the American border. — Journ. of Uort. See., vol. vi, 

400. Primula ixvoluceata. IFalHch. A handsome, hardy, herbaceous plant. Flowers , 
white. From the North of India. {Fig. 205.) 

When at rest this plant forms a large egg-shaped bud, which may almost be called a bulb. Early in the spring it 
throws up a tuft of smooth shining leaves, the colour and 
texture of Piltteort, which are immediately succeeded by 
a scape from six to nine inches high, terminated by three I 

or four white, sweet-scented flowers, which are at first 
slightly yellow, and when dying acquire a tinge of blush. ! 
In form, the leaves are long-stalked, ovate, obtuse, wavy, 
and slightly toothed. The involucre is remarkable for i 

having its base extended downwards into a sheath, in 
the same maimer as in Thrift. The corolla is about the 
si ze of a cowslip, with a flat border, whose segments are 
round and two-lobed, and a pink tube which is a little 
longer than the angular calyx. It is a hardy perennial, 
growing about aix inches high, in a soil composed of 
sandy-loam and leaf-mould. It will flower in the open 
border about March, but earlier if kept in a cool green- I 

house or frame. It is stated by Capt Monro that he I 
collected it at an elevation of 1 1,500 feet, growing in the j 
neighbourhood of water. It will be a most desirable 
little plant for rockwork nut too much exposed to a hot . 
son — /on™, of /fort Soc., voL i. 

410. Eucrtphia cordifolia. Cavanttk*. J 
A very fine evergreen hardy (?) shrub, with broad 
sessile heart-shaped leaves and large axillary 
flowers. Native of Chiloe and Patagonia. | 
Belongs to Tutsans {Hypericacea). Introduced 
by Messrs. Veitch & Co. 

We lately saw this noble plant growing in the open air in Messrs. Vcitch's Nursery. It has a stiff hard- wooded habit, 
with downy branches. The leaves, which sit close together on the stem, are bard, like those of an evergreen oak, from 2 
to 3 inches long, dark green, oblong, nearly sessile, heart-shaped, with shallow toothings at the edge ; on the under side 
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they are covered will) a close abort felt The fioaera, unknown in a fresh stale in this country, appear to be white, are 
about as large aa a email Camellia, and grow singly in the axil of the uppermost leaves. la hie correspondence, Mr. 
Lobb, who sent the plant to Messrs. Voitcb, speaks of it thus :— " The Eucrypbia is much like Qtierau llac, and I 
think will prove hardy. When I left San Carlos it was in full bloom. It is the most showy tree of the country. The 
hardiness of plants greatly depends on the nature of the wood : for instance, the Eiuryp/iia cardifnha is a bard-wooded 
tree, and would probably stand the winter without injury ; while those of a soft-wooded nature, such as Di-ymis tJiittnsis, 
Launa ammatiea, and others from the same locality, would be much injured if not killed.'' 

411. Sifuocami'YLUS AWENUS. Plancltm. A 
fine greenhouse shrub from the mountains of 
Brazil. Flowers rich orange red. Belongs to 
Lobeliads. (Fig. 206.) 

M. Planchon states that this beautiful thing was raised 
from the earth of a parcel of Orchids sent from Brazil by 
M. Ghieabregbt It flowered in the garden of the King of 
the Belgians at Lsekeu. The plant is described as more 
herbaceous than shrubby, with erect, angular, and rather 
downy branches. The leaves are oblong-lanceolate, bright 
green, with glandular serratures, having a silky lustre on 
the upper aide, and very minute down on the under. The 
numerous Sowers are arranged in one-sided racemes, are 
small for the genus, and of a rich orange red. — Flore da 

412. Lapageuia rosla. Ruiz and Pavo?i. 
A greenhouse climber, with very large pendulous 
flowers, rich purple, a little mottled with white. 
Native of Chiloe. Belongs to Pliilesiads. Intro- 
duced by G. T. Davy, Esq. 

A climbing plant from the south of Chili : it is of large 
growth, and scrambles over boshes in the woods of Chiloe, 
producing there firm, broad, dark-green leaves, and brilliant, 
rose-coloured, speckled, pendulous, caropanulate flowers, 
as large as a tulip. In a conservatory where the roots 
have plenty of room to spread it has flowered with Messrs. 
Veitch,but is a plant of very difficult management It would 
be a great gain to gardens if this plant would prove hardy. 
Such experience, however, as has been gained is unfavour- 
able to the supposition. Nevertheless, Mr. Lobb is of a dif- 
ferent opinion, aa will be seen by the following extract from 
his letters :— " Respecting the hardiness of these things 
(Lapageria rwta, Luiariaga radical*, and Cail'Xraf pvly- 
pbyUa,) if you look at their geographical position, it may be 
assumed that all from the elevated parts of the mainland 
are hardy, and I think that those from the tow grounds will 
only require sheltered situations. The climate of Chiloe it 
much like that of Cornwall ; it rains almost incessantly in 
the winter months, but it in never so cold in winter as it 
is in England. Frost often occurs, but of short duration. 
Summer is also wet and cold ; the thermometer seldom rising 
beyond 6fi° ; but although the frost is not so severe, the south 
winds are very cold and cutting, and I am inclined to think 
that, if any thing be required, it will be sheltered situations 
for those that inhabit the low grounds near the sea." • 

418. Friutjla siKEJMENSis. Hooker. A yellow-flowered Primrose from Sikkim-Himalaya, with 
something the appearance of an Oxlip. Flowers in May. Introduced at Kew. 

" Among the drawings sent home by Dr. Hooker from Sik kirn-Himalaya, is one of a yellow Primula of which that 
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traveller relates, ' It is tlie pride of all the Alpine Primulas, inhabits wet boggy places at elevations of from 
12-17,000 feet, at Lachen and Lachong, covering acres with a fellow carpet in May and June.'" It is, perhaps, the 
tallest Primula in cultivation, and very different from any hitherto described. Stemless. Leaves all from the root, 
ereeto-patent, 8-0 inches to a foot long (including the petiole), obovato-oblong, thin and submembranaceous, but 
strongly reticulato-veuose, not farinose, obtuse, the margin doubly and sharply toothed, the thickened midrib and 
nerves prominent beneath, where the hue is paler than above ; they taper into a long broad red petiole about equal in 
leugtb to the leaf. Scape a foot to two feet high, erect, terete, pale green, bearing an umbel of lemon-yellow (rather 
than golden) flowers, about the size of those of P. mlgarit. Involucre of 5-7 leaflets, which are sessile, slightly farinose, 
erect, lanceolate, a little tinged with red, about half the length of the pedicela. These latter are slightly spreading. 
Calyx tinged with purple, farinose, tubular-oblong, as long as the tube of the corolla, five-lobed about half-way down, 
lobes erect, rattier obtuse. Corolla with the tube as long as the calyx, the limb subcampanulate, the mouth being wide, 
not at all contracted, naked, the lobes of the limb moderately spreading, roundish, emarginate. A free-growing species, 
partaking of the habit of the common Primrose, and therefore more permanent under artificial cultivation than the 
fugacious Primula capitala from the same country. During the winter we kept the young plants under the protection 
of a frame; and we shall not know, until next winter has passed, whether this species is sufficiently hardy to withstand, 
unprotected, the cold of our winters.— Ilol. Mag., L 4597. 

414. Plena yihgata. Roxburgh. A half-hardy deciduous shrub, with broad rough leaves. 
Native of the North of India. (Fig. 207.) 

In general appearance this shrub resembles the common eatable fig, but it seems to form a much smaller bush. The 
young shoots, loaves, and fruit are covered with fine short hairs. The leaves are roundish-ovate, from three to four 
inches long, regularly serrated all round except at the very base, and seated on taper stalks rather less than half their 
own length ; they are slightly wrinkled on the upper side, but very much so on the lower. The figs are seated on short 
stalks, have a pear-shaped figure, and seem to be as large as the fruit of the Sorb; usually they appear singly, but in soma 
instances two have grown from tlie same axil. A deciduous shrub, capable of withstanding an ordinary winter, if planted 
in a dry situation. It was killed to the ground by the last severe winter. It grows freely in any good garden soil 
It has no beauty as an object of cultivation, and is only interesting as a distinct half-hardy species.— /own. of Hart. 




[Pun 64.] 



THE AZURE PENTSTEMON. 



(PENTBTEMON AZUBEU8.) 



A hardy Herbaceous Plant from California, belonging to the Order 0/ Linaruds. 



Specific Character. 



Iff* AZURE PENTSTEMON Quite smooth, and some- 
what glaucous. Leares opposite, the lowermost oblong, 
stalked, the upper ones sessile, somewhat cordate, lanceo- 
late, acute, occasionally split at the point, or incised at 
the edge. Racemes rod-like. Flower*talks opposite, one- 
flowered, furnished with bracts. Sterile filament smooth. 



PENTSTEMON AZUREUS ; glaberrimus, glaucescens, 
foliis oppositis inferioribus petiolatis oblongis superioribus 
sessUibus subcordato-lanceolatis acntis nunc apice bifidis 
ant a latere indsis, racemis yirgatis, pedunculis oppositis 
bracteatis unifloris, filamento sterili glabro. 



Pentstemon azureus 



Bentham, Plantee Hartvegiana, p. 327, no. 1879. Journal of Horticultural Society, vol. v., p. 144. 

Our Volume L, no. 105. 



1 1 



rrHE remarks at No. 105 of our First Volume have prepared our readers for a knowledge of this 
handsome Perennial, which proves to deserve more attention at the hand of the gardener than 
was anticipated. It forms a fine tuft of slightly glaucous branches and leaves, producing in the 
autumnal months rods of bright azure blue flowers about 2 feet high. 

Mr. Bentliam compares it with P. heterophyllus, than which it is a very much finer species, readily 
distinguished by its blue flowers, growing singly and almost without stalks, in the axils of the upper 
leaves. It is also to be remarked that the foliage, although usually perfectly entire, exhibits every 
now and then a tendency to acquire divisions such as are represented in the accompanying Plate ; 
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the leaves are sometimes split at the point into two sharp lobes, and sometimes become incised, or 
even serrulate. Their general tendency is, however, to be wholly undivided. 

Like the other species of this genus from California, the Azure Pentstemon is readily multiplied 
by either seeds or cuttings ; nor is it at all necessary to grow it in peat : on the contrary, it thrives 
perfectly in common garden soil. Sincef its introduction our winters have been so mild that we are 
unable to say with certainty that it is hardy ; but there is no doubt that a hand-glass or a heap of 
leaves will give it all the protection it needs. 



ii 
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[Plate 66.] 

TIIE LONG-LEAVED BROMELIA. 

(BROMEUA LONOIFOLIA.) 



A Hothouse Perennial from Guiana, belonging to the Natural Order of Bbomeliads. 



« 

THE LONG-LEA VBD BROMELIA. Leave* very long, BROMELIA LONOIFOLIA ; foliis longissimis farinosis 

scurfy, with spiny teeth, curved backwards, and extended spinoso-dentatis recurvis in apicem longum linearem 

into a long, linear, bristle-shaped point Spike globose, setaceo-acuminatum productis, spicA globosi subsessili 

nearly sessile, many-flowered. Bracts oblong, roundish, multiflora, bracteis oblongis subrotundis serrulatis cuapi- 

serrulate, with a sharp abrupt point, covered with white datis albo-furfuraceis, sepalis lineari-lanceolatis subspinosis 

meal. Sepals linear-lanceolate, somewhat spiny, mealy, furfuraceis petalis vix dupl6 brevioribus. 

rather more than half as long as the petals. | 



Bromelia longifolia : Rudge, Plcmta guianetues, p. 31, t. 49. 



I — 



Tj^OE this very fine Bromeliad we are indebted to Mr. Henderson of the Wellington Road Nursery, 
who exhibited it at the meetings of the Horticultural Society in August last, as the Tillandsia 

, of some manufacturer of Garden names. It is a true Bromelia, and was long since 

published in the work above quoted, with a figure in outline made from a dried specimen collected 
in Guiana by Martin. 

Leaves from 1£ to 2 feet long, narrow, channelled, tapering to a fine point, coarsely spiny-toothed, 
white beneath, greyish green, and smooth on the upper side, gracefully curving away from the centre. 
Head of flowers like a rich rose-coloured cone, standing on a short stalk, with a few narrow crimson 
spiny bracts at its base, powdered with a white meal. The proper bracts are broadly ovate, concave, 

x2 
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cuspidate, finely serrated, as long as the flowers. Ovary inferior, smooth, shining, sharply triangular, 
with six placentae standing in pairs near the inner angles of three double partitions. Sepals keeled 
at the back, narrow, acuminate, slightly serrated, somewhat mealy. Petals not quite twice as long, 
erect, pink, obovate, apiculate, naked at the base. Stamens six, equal, as long as the petals. Style 
somewhat protruded, with three short slightly twisted stigmas. 

The species is one of the prettiest of its race, which we are glad to perceive is gradually coming 
into favour among gardeners. For brilliancy of colour the Vegetable Kingdom hardly produces any- 
thing equal to that of many species of Bromeliads ; witness the Vriesias, Jfchmeas, Pitcaimias, and 
Billbergias already in cultivation. 



[Plat! 66.] 

THE SWEETEST AIR-PLANT. 

(AERIDES BUAVISSIMUM.) 



A Hothouse Epiphyte from Malacca, belonging to the Natural Order of Orchids. 



Aptriff Cftarxctrr. 



THE SWEETEST AIR-PLANT. Raceme horizontal, 
oblong, many-flowered Bracts dwarf, orate, scarious. 
Sepals and petals oral, bhmt, very much spreading. Lip 
horned, ascending, pressed to the column, three-lobed ; 



AERIDES SUA VISSIMUM ; raoemo oblongo horizontali 
multifloro, bracteis nanis ovatis scarioais, sepalis petalisque 
oralibas obtnsis psientissimis, labello cornuto ascendente 
columns) adpresso trilobo, laciniis lateralibus oblongis 



its lateral divisions oblong, somewhat toothed, the sabdenticnlatis intermedia 1 nan* lineari bifida integerrima. 

intermediate one dwarf, linear, bifid, quite entire. 



Aerides snaTissimum : Idndley in Journ. o/Hort. Soc. 9 vol. iv., p. 264. A. flavidum : tuprt, vol. i., no. 372, a variety. 



rjiHis plant has been introduced from the Straits of Malacca by Messrs. Loddiges, with whom it 
first produced its flowers in June 1849. At that time it was described as being in general 
appearance similar to A. odoratum, but in fragrance more balsamic and delicious. The sepals and 
petals were white, with a lilac tip ; the lip was pale nankeen colour, with a lilac streak along the 
centre of the middle lobe. It was said to differ from A. odoratum in the middle lobe of its lip being 
emarginate and much longer than the laterals, which are distinctly notched; and from J. Quinquevulnera 
in its not being at all serrated, as well as in its greater length. 

Since that time we have had much finer specimens for examination from Mr. C. B. Warner, two 
of which are now figured, and we find that the flowers acquire a very distinct blush, instead of the 
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paleness which was first described ; the point of the spur is also a warm red, and the lip itself is a 
pale lemon-colour. 

The great feature of this species is the small bifid middle lobe of the lip, which is sometimes 
longer than the lateral toothletted lobes, and sometimes much shorter, while the lateral lobes are 
quite entire. The latter form was called by us A. flavidum at No. 872 of our previous volume; 
the flowers were found to be glutinous and very fragrant ; and of the lip the horn was green, the 
lobes pale yellow, the petals and sepals white dashed with pink. 



At Plate 60 we gave some account of the species of Aerides, which constitute the first section 
of this genus, characterised by having a flat undivided lip, with an ear perhaps at the base. We 
now publish a continuation of that account. 

Aeeides §. labello trilobo ; lacinid intermedia majore, v. lateralibus aquali. 

5. A. crispum LindL in Wall. Cat., no. 7319; Gen. and Sp. Orch., no. 6; Bot. Reg., 1842, 
t. 55; A. Brookei Bateman in Bot. Reg., 1841, misc. 116; foliis planis apice obtusis obliquis 
bilobis racemis multifloris nutantibus duplb brevioribus, sepalis petalisque subsequalibus obtusis, 
labelli maximi lacuna intermedia multb majore ovata retusa serrulate basi bidentata lateralibus 
erectis acutis nanis, calcare cornuto incurvo. — Peninsula of India. — This charming species, in the 
magnitude of its blossoms, surpasses any other kind, the lip alone being upwards of an inch long, 
beautifully tipped with rose-colour. The other parts of the flower are of brilliant white. In the 
form of the labellum the species slightly resembles Aerides affine. In its habit it is stiff and erect, 
the leaves being only five inches long, while the racemes are more than double that length. 

6. A. falcatum sp. nav. ; foliis coriaceis distichis obtusis apice obliquis mucronatis, racemis 
densis pendulis multifloris, labelli tripartiti laciniis lateralibus falcatis obtusis intermedia obovata 
fissa ciliata convexa basi bicristata multb angustioribus et brevioribus, calcare brevi cum labello 
parallelo. — East Indies. — A very striking species, exhibited by Sir George Larpent at the June 
Garden Meeting of the Horticultural Society in 1847. The habit of the plant is that of A. crispum; 
the sepals and petals are white with a crimson speck at the point ; the Up is crimson in the middle, 
white barred with rose at the edge, and on the lateral lobes. 

7. A. cylindricum LindL in Wall. Cat., no. 7817; Wighfs Figures, t. 1744; ? Epidendrmn 
subulatum Retz. Obs., 6. 50 ; ? Limodorum subulatum Willd. Sp., pi. 4, 126 ; foliis teretibus, 
racemis brevibus subbifloris, sepalis ovatis obtusis, petalis oblongis latioribus, labelli cucullati 
infundibularis laciniis lateralibus oblongis obtusis intermedin carnosae ovate obtusce adnatis, calcare 
recto conico. — Iyamally Hills, Coimbatore. — " Leaves round, somewhat cylindrical. Racemes short, 
about two-flowered. Sepals ovate, obtuse. Petals oblong, broader. Lip cucullate, funnel-shaped ; 
lateral lobes oblong, obtuse; adnate to the ovate, obtuse, fleshy, middle one. Spur straight, conical. 
Flowers white, or slightly tinged with red, lip reddish ; middle lobe yellow at the base." ( Wight.) 

8. A. testaceum LindL Gen. and Sp., no. 2 ; foliis loratis acutis bilobis inter lobos cuspidatis, 
racemis strictis simplicibus multifloris foliis longioribus, sepalis petalisque obovato-oblongis obtusis, 
labelli infundibularis laciniis lateralibus erectis obtusis intermedia lineari patente apice dilatatA 
reniformi biloba dentate lineis duabus elevatis callosis in disco, calcare conico incurvo. — Ceylon, 
an trees. — Peduncles spotted. Flowers the size of A. Wightianum, pale yellow, with a violet spot 
in the middle of the lip. Capsules clavate, six-angled. 
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9. A. Wightianum Lindl. in Wall. Cat., no. 7320 ; Wight* Figure*, t. 1669, under the name of 
Vanda parviflora ; foliis loratis apice obliquis obtusis bilobis inter lobos cuspidatis, racemis strictis 
simplicibus mnltifloris foliis longioribus, sepalis petalisque ovalibus anticis majoribus, labelli 
infundibularis laciniis lateralibus pedi columns adnatis obtusis intermedia subcuneata apice triloba 
rotundatA : disco lineis pluribus elevatis crispis cristato, calcare brevi conico. — lyamally Hills, 
Coimbatore. — " Leaves strap-shaped, oblique at the base, obtuse, two-lobed, with a tooth between. 
Racemes straight, simple, many-flowered, longer than the leaves. Sepals and petals oval, the 
anterior ones larger. Lip funnel-shaped, lateral lobes achate to the foot of the column, the middle 
one sub-cuneate, roundish, three-lobed at the apex ; disk crested, with several elevated crisp lines. 
Spur short, conical. Middle lobe of the lip deep lilac. Capsules club-shaped, six-angled. Flowers 
yellow." {Wight.) 

A£ribe8 §. Labello trilobo; lacinid intermedia multb minore (nana). 

10. A. odoratum Lour. Fl. Cochinch. 525 ; R. Brown in Sort. Kew. 5. 212 ; A. cornutum 
Roxb. Mss. Boi. Reg, t. 1485 ; foliis flaccidis apice obtusis obliquis, racemis pendulis multifloris 
foliis longioribus, labelli cucullati infundibularis laciniis lateralibus erectis cuneatis rotundatis inter* 
medi& ovata acuta inflexa, calcare conico incurvo. — Common in the hottest parte of India ; also in 
China and Cochin China. — Flowers white, pink at the point, fleshy, very sweet-scented. 

11. A. suavissimum (alias A. flavidum) of this article. 

12. A. Quinquevulnera Lindl., Sertum Orchidaceum, t. xxx.; foliis ligulatis apice rotundatis obliqufe 
emarginatis apiculo interjecto, racemis pendulis multifloris foliis longioribus, labelli cucullati infundi- 
bularis laciniis lateralibus erectis intermedia oblonga inflexa denticulatft, calcare conico incurvo. — 
Philippines. — Flowers slightly fragrant, speckled on white, with a purple stain at the end of each 
of its five divisions. 

13. A. virens Liudley in Botanical Register, 1843, misc. 48, 1844, t. 41; foliis latis 
obliquJ retusis, racemis pendulis multifloris, sepalis petalisque obovatis obtusis, labelli cornu 
acuminato ascendente lobis lateralibus apice denticulatis intermedio lanceolato medio canaliculato 
versus apicem denticulate — Java. — " A beautiful species belonging to that set of Aerides of which A. 
odoratum was the first discovered. Like the flowers of that species, these are deliciously and very 
peculiarly sweet-scented, and not at all inferior in size. Each sepal and petal has a deep purple 
blotch at the end, while the remainder is a delicate soft French white. The lip is speckled with 
crimson, and bears in the middle an inflated, sanguine, serrated tongue. The leaves are much alike 
in all these plants, but here they are of a peculiarly bright green, which circumstance has suggested 
the name." According to Blume, his A. suaveolens (Rumphia III., t. 193, f. 1.) is this species; but 
its small rose-coloured flowers are not such as we see in this country. 

14. A. pallidum Lindley, Gen. and Spec. Orch., no. 18; Blume, Rumphia III., t. 197., f. A. 
Dendrocolla pallida Blume, Bijdragen 290; "foliis carnosis rigidis canaliculars oblique emar- 
ginatis inter lobos mucronatis, racemis ascendentibus foliis longioribus multifloris, perigonii phyllis 
obovato-oblongis obtusis, labelli cucullati lobis lateralibus retusis intermedio cuneato subtrilobo crispo, 
calcari conico incurvo. — (Blume.) 99 — Timjor, on trees; also Philippines (Cuming.) — Flowers showy, 
white. Lip with transverse pale rose-coloured bars. Spur yellowish at the tip. Flowers very sweet, 
like Lily of the Valley. 
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SPECIES TO BE EXCLUDED FROM THE GENUS. 

A. tessellatum Wight in Wall. Cat., no. 7 SI 8. Epidendrum tessellatum Roxb. Carom. 1, 
t. 42. Cymbidium tessellatum Swartz. Nov. Act. Ups. 6. 75 ; Willd. Sp. PI. 4. 102. — This is a 
doubtful plant. The specimens distributed by Dr. Wallich consisted of loose flowers of Fanda 
Roxburghii, and the leaves of some plant unknown. 



A. appendiculatum Wallich Cat., no. 7315. 

A. taeniale Lindl. Gen. and Spec, no. 7. 

A. difforme Wallich, Sertum Orch., fronte f. 7, 



>- probably represent so many genera. 



A. amplexicaule, and others, forming Blume's genus DENDROCOLLA, are plants concerning 
many of which we have at present no information. With them must be associated the Liparis ? 
Prianotes of the Gen. and Species of Orchidaceous plants. 



GLEANINGS AND ORIGINAL MEMORANDA. 



415. Abeua umflora. fi. Jiroxn. A small 
hardy (?) evergreen shrub from the North of 
China, belonging to the Order of Caprifoils. 
Flowers whitish, produced in July. Introduced 
by Messrs. Standish and Noble. (Fig. 208.) 

Our Brit knowledge of thin shrub n> derived from 
Mr. Reeves, who neat dried specimen* from China about 
the year 1824. It m upon one of these, communicated 
to Dr. Brown, that the aperies was established in Dr. 
Wallieh'i Planta atiaiiat rariora, when the peculiarity 
of the solitary Rowers, each subtended by three bracts 
(not eight, as is stated in De Csndolle's Prodromus) was 
pointed out The specimens in question had been collected 
in the province of Fokien, near Ngan-ke-hyen, in the 
Black Tea Country, 1st 25" N., long. 116" E. The planta 
in cultivation were procured by Mr. Fortune, and Bent to 
Messrs. Standish and Noble, who consider the shrub to 

It forms a small erect, nearly smooth bush, with oppo- 
site or ternate leaves, ovate, and slightly toothed or entire, 
rather more coriaceous in our wild specimens than in those 
which we received from Bagshot. The flowers grow singly 
in the axils of the upper leaves ; their calyx usually con- 
sists of a pair of large oborate membranous sepals slightly 
toothed st the end ; occasionally three sepals are present 
The corolla is rather longer, white, with a slight violet 
stain on the upper side ; it is remarkable for the great 
quantity of it* spiral vessels, which are unusually tough ; 
there are four stamens, a filiform style, and a three- 
cornered stigma. The ovary, which is long, narrow, and 
rather pubescent, contains three cells, one of which con- 
tains a single pendulous ovule, while the other two are 
many-seeded ; at its base ere three sharp triangular 
minute scales. It is probable that the Abtlia nrrata of 
Sieboid and Zuccarini, is not distinct from this. In its 
hairiness it resembles the garden state of the plant now 
described, bat the sepals in the specimen before us are 
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416. Damsiara obtusa. Lindley. A greenhouse Coniferous tree, with very blunt oblong 
leaves. Native of the New Hebrides. Introduced by Mr. C. Moore. (Fig. 209.) 

Of this remarkable species a plant has been received alive. It was found an the island of Aniteura, one of the new 
Hebrides, by Mr. Moore, who describes it asa tree similar in appearance to the Kauri of New Zealand (Dammara A attratit), 
from which it is distinguished by the size and form of both 

leaves and cooes. 1 1 grows to a great size, and produces a r 

valuable Umber, which is much used for ships' spars. The 
leaves are nearly four inches long by one and a quarter 
broad, very exactly oblong, with the end rounded off, without 
the least trace of point. The cone which I have received, 
and which eeems to be full-grown, is three inches long by 
one and three quarters wide, somewhat cylindrical, with 
the ends rounded. The ends of the scales are convex, 
about four times as broad as long, and quite different in 
that respect from the spreading points of the New Zealand 
Kauri.— Journ. of Hart. Soe., Tol. vi. 

417. Geissois racemosa. Labillardiere. A 
magnificent hothouse tree with long racemes of 
crimson flowers. Inhabits New Caledonia. Belongs 
to the Order of Cunoniads. Introduced by Mr. 
C. Moore. 

This is, probably, the finest stove plant that has been 
introduced for several yean. One plant bas reached the 
Garden in good health. Mr. Moore describes it as "a. native 
of the east coast of New Caledonia, in bare, exposed situa- 
tions. Leaves woolly and slightly serrated when young, 
entire and glaucous wheu the plant arrives at a flowering 
state. It in a small tree, bearing the flowers, which are of a 
crimson colour, on the old wood in great abundance." The 
dried specimens sent home have opposite trifoliolate leaves 
of a firm leathery texture, with obovate, very obtuse leaflets, 
from 6 to 7 inches long, and between 3 and 4 inches bread. 
Between each pair of leaves is a sessile, ample xicaul, smooth, 
roundish, leathery stipule. The racemes of flowers are from 
8 to 1 2 inches long, with stalks even longer than themselves, 
and bearing a pair or two, or an additional whorl, of great 

glaucous stipules like those belonging to the leaves. The flowers are rich crimson, packed closely like a CAnbretum, with 
globular buds, 1 leathery ovate sepals, shaggy with hairs in the inside, and S stamens with crimson filaments nearly an inch 
long. When in flower these must produce a gorgeous effect, at least equal to that of CbmWwm gnmdijtorvm. From the 
above slight description, the botanical reader will see that this plant does not quite agree with Labillardicre's figure and 
description ; but I am unable to say that Mr. Moore's is a distinct species of (kiuoii without the opportunity, which I do 
not possess, of instituting a comparison with authentic specimens. — Jaiarn. «/ Hart. Sec., voL vi. 

418. Acer cikcikattjh. Pursh. A most beautiful hardy deciduous tree from Oregon, with 
purple and white flowers, and leaves rich crimson in the autumn. Introduced by the Horticultural 
Society. (Fig. 210.) 

There is probably no hardy tree in this country more eminently beautiful than this, if tree it can be called, for it seems 
rather a bush. In the spring, when its leaves unfold, they are preceded by long crimson leaf-scales, from two to four to 
each twig ; the leaves when they first come are thin, serai transparent, and a clear light green ; at the same time peep out 
little tufts of purple flowers, with white petals ; and in the autumn the plant seems on fire with the rich red of the 
foliage, more rose-coloured, and not less intense, than that of the most scarlet of Oaks. 

Sir William Hooker tells us that the Species is found wild on the Great Rapids of the Columbia River, and is 
common along the north-west coast of North America, between 1st. 43° and 19°. Mr. Douglas observes that it is 
exclusively confined to the woody mountainous country that skirts the shores, and there, among the pine forests, 
it forms almost Impenetrable thickets. The branches are pendulous and crooked, often taking root, as is the ease with 
many species of the genus Fiona. Bark smooth, green when young, white when fully grown. The wood is fine, white, 
and close-grained, very tough, and susceptible of a good polish. From the slender branches of this tree the native tribes 
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419. Acer villosum. WaUlch. A noble tree, from the Iiimakyahs, with the aspect of a 
Sycamore. Introduced by Messrs, Osborne & Co., of the Fulham Nursery. (Pig. 211.) 

Dr. Wollich (ells us that this is a very large tree, inhabiting the high sips of India, approaching towards thing of 
perpetual snow in Sirmore and Komoon, ripening its fruit in November, at which time " the very fragrant flowers also 
begin to appear." Dr. Royle says it is only " seen with Pines and Birches on the loftiest mountain!, which are for 
many months covered with snow." In its general appearance this may be compared to the common Sycamore, bat it 
a much finer looking tree, its leaves being thicker, greener, and larger ; besides which they are covered with a close 
fur on the underside, although smooth above ; in the autumn they assume a peculiar nankeen tint. The plants in the 
possession of Messrs. Osborne & Co. have not yet blossomed ; but our Herbarium tells us that the "fragrant" flowers 
come out in close panicles, covered with long yellowish hairs. Undoubtedly this is one of the finest hardy deciduous 
trees yet introduced. 

It is to be hoped that India will soon yield us her other alpine Sycamores, of which there are three, viz., 
1. A. sltrcatiacmm Wollich, found near the summit of Mount Sbeopore, and very like A. tiliorvm, except that it is 
nearly destitute of hairs. The trunk of this is said to be three feet in diameter, and the flowers white..— 2. A. caudatvm 
Wollich, so called because the palmate leaves have the lobes extended into tails. In this the leaves ore scarcely more 
than three-lobed, and ore sharply and doubly serrated. Dr. Wallich says it is a native of the highest regions of Nepal, 
towards Gossain Than, as also of Sirmore and Katnaon. Dr. Royle found it growing in company with A. vMotitm. It is 
a remarkable and handsome species. — 3. A. ctdtratum Wollich, the leaves of which are heart-shaped, and deeply divided 
into seven much acuminate undivided lobes, besides being much smaller and thinner than in the two preceding species. 
It is " a larger tree, native of the regions towards the Himalayah, in Komaon and Srinagbnr." Dr. Boyle who also 
found it says, that its wood is " white, light, and fine-grained." Dr. Wallich suggests its being allied to the Acer pictum 
of Japan, to which we must add that it is little different from Duuge's Acer truncal am. from Northern China. 

■120. Caragana triflora. Lindley. A hardy half-evergreen shrub from Nepal. Flowers yellow, 

in May. Belongs to the Leguminous 
Order. Introduced by the East India 
Company. (Fig. 212.) 

Under the name of C. triflora this Indian 
shrub has been for some years in cultivation, 
having been raised in the garden of the Hor- 
ticultural Society, from Nepal seeds presented 
by the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company. It forms a dwarf nearly smooth 
bush, the leaves being pubescent only when 
young. The leaflets are in four or five pain, 
oblong, blunt or obovate, and placed upon a 
petiole which is spiny at the point like the 
stipules. The peduncle is not more than half 
the length of the leaves, erect, slender, smooth, 
and bears at its end an umbel of from two 
to three flowers (seldom more than three), 
whose pedicels are more than twice as long 
as the setaceous weak bracts at their base. 
The calyx is very slightly downy ; at the base 
of its tube is a pair of membranous rnu- 
cronate bracts ; its teeth are subulate, soft, 
and much shorter than the tube. The 
petals are yellow, bat not so deep as in 
Chomlagu. The bosh inhabits the Hima- 
layas, where, with other spiny Caraganas, it 
forms a vegetation analogous to that of our 
Furze and Whins. It has been described in 
the Botanical Jtegitter fvr 1845, misc. £6. 

421. Begonia (Diflocunium) skmperflorens. IAnk Sr Otto. A succulent hothouse perennial 

from Brazil. Flowers white in winter and spring. Belongs to the Order of Begoiuads. (Fig. 213.) 

Although not one of the handsomest, this is one of the most useful of its gem 
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during which it remains in flower. It is Altogether green in the herbage, and white in the flower*, and destitute of 
hairiness. lie brittle tapering itemi are from one and a half to two feet high. The stipules are long, membranous, and 
obtuse. The leave* are succulent, roundish orate, slightly and seteceously semte, becoming Dearly entire when old ; 
M the base they are Tory slightly oblique, and not at all heart-shaped. The flowers appear in tittle terminal and aiillary 




ilhli ovate parti, 
linn the ollmrn, 

dm, Berlin, 

from earth sent by Sellow from Port Allegretto in Southern Brazil, and was published under the present name 

in 1828, in Link and Otto's Irenes. The year after, the same name was given by the late Professor Graham to a totally 
different species, with red stems and Sowers, and leafy persistent stipules, figured in the Botimicai Magaant, t 2920, 
and perhaps not sufficiently distinct from B. ipathidata. 

422. Pentstebon Weight 1 '. Hooker, A beautiful perennial, with glaucous leaves and loose 
panicles of crimson flowers. Native of Texas. Flowers in June and July. Introduced at the 
Royal Botanic Garden, Kew. 

This is a charming new PenUltmon, very distinct from any hitherto known to us, and which will prove a great 
acquisition to our gardens. It was discovered by Dr. Wright in Texas, and ha* been distributed among the very 
interesting dried collection? of that gentleman, without any name, by Dr. Engelmann. Root perennial (1) Stem erect, 
including the panicle a foot and a half or two feet high, terete, branching from the base, and there rather woody, 
purplish brown and scarred from the fallen leaves, the rest glaucous, and bearing distant pairs of opposite very glaucous 
leaves, few in number, apathulate, that is oblong or obovate, entire, tapering into a stalk, all except the uppermost pair 
at the base of the panicle, which are ovate, oblong, quite sessile, truncated or even cordate at the base. From above 
these the elongated panicle arises, a foot or more long, bearing several pain of small ovate bractesa, from the axil of each 
of which is seen a two-flowered peduncle, with a small ovate bractoolc at the baas of each pedicel Flower drooping. 
Calyx with minute, glandular hairs, shortly campanulate, the five acute entire segments spreading. Corolla deep rich 
rose-colour, slightly downy, the tube about an inch long, ventricose on the underside towards the mouth. Limb an inch 
broad, spreading horizontally, cut to the base into five nearly equal rotundate lobes. Stamens included. Filaments 
quite glabrous, floxuose. It appears to grow and flower freely, but we are not yet certain whether it is quite hardy, 
like other species of the genus. It will probably be found to succeed beet if a stock be kept in pots under a frame in 
winter, and planted out in the open ground in spring. It is increased by seeds, which it produces readily. — Bat. Mag., 
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423. Philesia buxifolia. Lamarck. A half-hardy shrub from Cliiloe and Patagonia, with stiff 
deep green leaves and rich crimson tubular flowers. Belongs to Philesiads. Blossoms in September. 
Introduced by Messrs. Veitch and Co. 

Among evergreen non-coniferous shrubs, this is probably the finest which Messrs. Veitch have imported, even although 
it should require a greenhouse. Dr. Hooker enumerates it "among the handsomest plants of the Antarctic American 
Flora ; occurring along the coast, from the Strait of Magalhaens to Valdivia." Mr. Lobb writes of it thus :— " The 
Philesia is a plant of very alow growth. In its native country it forms large masses on trunks of trees and rocks, 
throwing out long slender stems, which creep along beneath the decayed bark, and over rocks that are partly covered 
with soil. The roots, which proceed from the internodes of the stem, are few and brittle, and very difficult to preserve- 
No plant that I have seen requires so much care in moving." In another place he writes :— " It is a splendid thing, 
and probably the most valuable plant of my collections. It often covers trunks of trees and rocks. Sometimes it grows 
erect, bnt when found in that state it seldom exceeds a foot in height, and is always growing about the baas of dwarf 
stunted wood, similar to coppice in England. The flowers are produced near the extremity of the branches, have a 
campannlate form, and are sometimes not less in size than the common Tulip, of a deep rose colour. The petals are 
thicker in substance than any other flower that I have seen. I have traced it from the level of the sea to the tnow line, 
and it flowers more freely at a great elevation."— Journ. qf Hart, Sot., vol. vi. 

424. Phybochlaina g&andiflora. Soaker. A hardy perennial with pale green flowers 
strongly marked with darker veins. It belongs to Nightshades, is nearly allied to Henbane, and is 

not handsomer. Native of Thibet. 

Oor garden is indebted for the seeds of this plant to Lieutenant Strachey, who gathered them on the plains of Thibet, 
at an elevation of 15,000 feet above the level of the sea. Root probably perennial. Stem herbaceous, a good deal 
branched, terete, clothed everywhere, as well as the foliage, with glandular down. Loaves alternate, petiolats, ovate, 
acute, penninerved, thrice as long as the petiole. Panicle terminating the branches, leafy. Pedicels elongated. Floral 
leaves gradually parang into bracteas. Flowers drooping. Calyx shortly campanolate, sharply five-toothed, in fruit 
much enlarged and elongated, becoming tabular or cylindrical, and then erect. Corolla more than an inch long, slightly 
curved downwards, between campannlate and infundibuli- 
form, the mouth spreading, the lobes short, rounded, ob- 
tuse ; the colour is yellow-green with a alight tinge of 
purple, marked with longitudinal purple lines connected 
by oblique transverse ones. A strong-rooted, hardy, her- 
baceous plant, thriving in any kind of garden-soil. It may 
be increased by dividing the roots, which should be done in 
autumn or early in the spring.— Kof. Mag., t 4501). 

425. LlNDLEYA HESFILOIDEB. Humboldt fy 

Kunth. A fine, sweet-scented, evergreen, half- 
hardy bush, from Mexico. Flowers white. Belongs 
to the Rosaceous Order. Introduced by the Hor- 
ticultural Society. (Pig. 214.) 

This plant is an evergreen tree, of small size, looking 
Tory much like MfipUut grandifiora, but with flowers as 
sweet-scented as the Hawthorn bloom. It belongs to a 
small set of Rosaceous plants, of which one, the Kagatedda 
cratagifolia, is occasionally seen in this country. The late 
Professor Don attempted to distinguish them as a peculiar 
natural order, but unwisely, and on erroneous grounds. 
That they are really nothing more than Rosaceous plants, 
is proved by this plant grafting readily on the common 
Thorn and the larger kinds of Cotonsaster, in which way it 
is propagated. But although LindUya and its allies are 
by no meant to be separated from Romcra, they form a 
peculiar group, remarkable for their capsular fruit and 
winged seeds, the latter a circumstance not hitherto 
observed in other plants of the order. 
in its carpels joining together at the very base into a solid 




The botanical peculiarity of the present g( 
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pistil, although thrir upper halves, m wall u the stylos, are entirely distinct. And eo, in like manner, when the fruit ii 
ripe, it becomes i hud capsule, the thick bony lob™ of which separate freely it the upper half, but not at the lower 
without violence. Id dot gardens the plant prove! to be about as hard; u an BKalionia, but not more bo. It remains 
in flower for a month or six week* after the beginning of July. In ita native country it forme an evergreen Blender-growing 
shrub, twelve to fifteen feet high, near the natural bridge called Puente de Dios, 46 miles N.E. of Real del Monte, at an 
elevation of 6500 feet above the sea. It also occur* sparingly near the Hacienda de Santa Ana, in the state of Oaxaca, 
always, preferring • dry chalky toil. — Bat. Htgiiter, vol m., X. IT. 

426. Allamanda neriifolia, of Garden*. A fine-looking stove plant with large yellow flowers, 
the origin of which is unknown. Belongs to 

Dogbanes. Introduced by Lucombe and Co. 
Flowers in June. 

Ita habit is extremely different from that of any de- 
scribed specie*, aa in the form of the corolla, with ita 
singularly short contracted base of the tube, swollen and 
angled at the baas, and the very elongated upper portion : 
the colour is a deep almost golden yellow, and it ia 
streaked with orange. " The plant, from which the speci- 
men was cut, ia now only three feet high. It commenced 
flowering when but eighteen inches high. The first and 
largest cluster consisted of thirty finely expanded flowers. 
An evergreen shrub, with copious and handsome foliage 
everywhere glabrous. Leaves oblong, on abort petiole*, 
acuminated, deep green above, pale and reticulated 
beneath. Panicle of many flowers, in reality terminal, 
but, by and by, lateral from innovations or young shoots 
which again terminate with clusters of flowers. Calyx of 
five, ova to- lanceolate, spreading, lobes. Corolla smaller 
than in A. Sckottii or A. AuhLctii, but deeper-coloured 
than either, and elegantly streaked with orange. In 
shape it Is quite different from both, the lower and con- 
tracted portion of the tube being very abort, swollen, and 
angled at the base, the rest of the tube or faux is bent at 
an angle and much elongated, between funnel shaped and 
eampanulate : the lobes are rounded, acute, spreading. 
Stamens and pistils quite included. — Hot. Mag., t 4594. 

427. Epidbndrum volutum. A hothouse 
epiphyte from Central America. Flowers greenish 
white. Introduced by G. U. Skinner, Esq., in 
1849. (Fig. 215.) 

Epidendnm (Osmophytum) wluium ; cauls tereti 
membranaceo-vaginato apice If-phyllo, foliis lineari-ob- 
longis pergameneis inaaquslibus, raoemo seaaiti atricto 
flexnoso bracteis magnis glumaceia distantibua pedunculis 
longioribua, sepalis petalisque linearibus revolutis teqns- 
libns acutis, labello snbrotundo-ovato subcordato decurvo 
leviter urilobo cuspidato callis 2 ad basin plicieque tribna 
obeoletia. 

This very distinct species of Epidendmm flowered last 
summer in the garden of the Horticultural Society, where 
it waa received from Mr. Skinner. Like many of the 
Ostnophytes, as the section of Epidendmm to which it 
belongs ia called, the atem ia merely terete, and not swollen 

into a pseudobulb. The flowers are greenish white, and of no beauty. It is very easily known by the great alternate 
actus, and reaching nearly to thn middle of the foot-stalk and ovary 
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428. Bhasavola acaulis. A singular epiphyte from Central America. Belonging to Orchids. 
Flowers cream-colour, at midsummer. Introduced by G. U. Skinner, Esq. (Fig. 216.) 

B. acaidit ,- foliis teretibus rectis et flore subsessilibus, scpalis petalisqne linearibus patulia tcqualibus, labelli lamina 
aubroiundn-ovaL'i ungue cucullato duplo longiore. 

Thin singular plant approaches /;. glauca in its manner of growth, the stem being bo short as to be scarcely perceptible, 
and B. grandijlora in the size and form of the lip. It is strikingly different from all others. Only one flower appears on 
a very short stalk, greenish white, with some tendency to spotting ; the firm and narrow sepals, about three inches 
long, and curving round the lip, the flat part roundish ovate, and about twice as long as the rolled up claw. The leaves 
are remarkably short and stiff. The only plant we know of is in the garden of the Horticultural Society, where it was 
received from Mr. Skinner, and was reported to have pink flowers. 




[Pun 67.] 



THE LONG-FLOWERED CENTRANTH. 



(CENTBANTHUS MACR08IPHOK.) 



A Hardy Annual from the South of Spain, belonging to the Natural Order of Valerian wokts. 



Aprciftc Character. 



THE LONCLFLOWERED CENTRANTH— A smooth 
annual. Stem erect, dwarf, branched, Btout, fistular, 
glaucous. Leaves ovate ; the lower short»Btalked, entire, 
or obscurely toothed, obtuse ; the upper sessile, sharply 
toothed, more or less deeply cut at the base, with linear 
lobes. Panicles dichotomoualy corymbose, compact 
Bracts narrow, linear, with a membranous edge. Flowers 
deep rose-colour. Tube of the corolla three times as long 
as the fruit ; spur thrice as short as the fruit Pappus 
with black (!) feathery plumes, united at the base by a 
membrane. 



CENTRANTHUS MACROSIPHON; annuus, glaber; 
caule erecto pumilo ramoso crasso fistuloso glaucescente ; 
foliis ovatis, inferioribus breviter petiolatis integris aut 
obsolete dentatis obtusis, superioribus sessilibus acute 
dentatis, basi magis minusve profunde incisis, laciniis 
linearibus ; paniculis ad ramorum et caulis apicem dicho- 
tomy corymbosis densifloris; bracteis anguste linearibus 
membranaceo-marginatis ; floribus intense roseis ; corollas 
tubo fructu triplo longiori, calcare fructu triplo breviore ; 
pappi setifl nigris (1) plumoais inferne membrana inter se 
coalitis. Walpert. 



Centranthufl macrosiphon : a Boiuitr IHapnoi. pL nov. orient 1IL 57," according to Walpert Repcrtorium, vi. 80. 



a ccording to M. Boissder this grows on damp house-tops [tecta Aumida), in the wannest western 
part of the kingdom of Grenada, near the town of Estepona. This author distinguishes it from 
C. Calcitrapa by its upper leaves being less cut, and only at the base; by its flowers being four times as 
long, and deep rose-coloured; by its spur being thrice as long; and by the part of the corolla placed 
between the calyx and base of the spur being extremely short, not, as in C. Calcitrapa, half as long 
as the fruit. According to the specific character given by M. Boissier, it should also have black 
pappus, of which we see no sign. 
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THE LONG-FLOWERED CENTRANTH. 



It was introduced to this country by the Horticultural Society, who received it from Messrs. 
Yilmorin, of Paris. We find it to be an excellent autumnal annual, with masses of rich ruby 
flowers of various tints, giving the heads a sparkling varied appearance, which our colourers are 
unable to imitate. 



r Plate 68. J 

THE BLAND AMARYLLIS. 

(AMARYLLIS BLANDA.) 



A Stove Bulbous Plant from the Cape of Good Hops, belonging to the Natural Order of Amaryllids. 



jtprrtfic CfjararUr. 



THE BLAND AMARYLLIS.— Flowers harisontal, closely ' AMARYLLIS BLANDA; floribus horiw>ntalibus dense 

umbelled, with a abort tube. In A. Belladonna the nmbellatis. In A. Belladonna (lores pauciores suberecti, 

flowers are somewhat erect and fewer, and there is no et tabus nullus. 
tobeataU. 



Amaryllis blanda : Ker in Botanical Maganne, vol. xxxv. 1. 1450 ; Herbert, AmaryUidacece, p. 277. 



IfOR the opportunity of figuring this beautiful plant we are indebted to Mrs. Bellenden Ker, in whose 
collection, at Cheshunt, it flowered last September. It was bought in a lot marked " Hybrid/' at 
the sale of the plants of the late Dean of Manchester. Kept in a stove it grew very rapidly, soon 
going to rest ; and suspicion arose that the stove was not the right place for it. But last year, 
while apparently at rest, it threw up two large flower-stems, loaded with fragrant bloom. The bulb 
is covered with a pale brown soft skin, composed of multitudes of thin layers filled with cottony 
threads. The leaves are grass-green, an inch and a quarter broad, with a regularly-rounded point. 
Twelve or thirteen beautiful large flowers, thin, delicate French white, changing to pink, load the 
end of the scape, forming an umbel of great sweetness. 

There can be no doubt that it is the identical AmaryUx* blanda figured thirty-eight years ago in 
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the " Botanical Magazine/' and now almost unknown in cultivation, concerning which the late 
learned Dean of Manchester makes the following remarks : — 

" This beautiful plant was found by Niven, who collected for Mr. Hibbert, and I believe has 
never since been met with by any collector. I purchased one of the bulbs when Mr. Hibbert dis- 
posed of his collection, and Mr. Griffin had another. Mr. Knight, of the King's Road, Chelsea, 
who had the rest, killed them by planting them in the open ground, which they will not endure in 
this country, and I believe there are no bulbs of it in Europe but the produce of those two. I lost 
two by planting them in front of the stove ; one died the first winter, the other only lingered till the 
second. The leaves of this and the following species, when cut by frost or drought at the points, 
will not continue to grow like those of Belladonna. It requires an airy situation in the greenhouse 
in winter, drought and dry heat in summer, and will then flower magnificently in September. 
Whatever may have been the growth of its leaves, it will not flower if it is left in a cold situation 
while dry." 

It is very near the well-known Belladonna Lily, especially a pallid variety of that species, not 
rare in gardens ; but it is quite different in constitution, and clearly distinguished by its flowers 
having a very perceptible tube, instead of rising abruptly from the top of the ovary. The flowers 
are moreover more numerous, more fragrant, and more horizontal. The late Mr. Ker, when he 
originally published it, observed that it would be superfluous to particularize differences, which a 
comparison of the figures and descriptions of the two plants would so easily show. " In Belladonna 
the segments of the corolla do not cohere at all beyond their base, but converge in such way as to give 
the appearance of their so doing ; the leaves are of a dark dingy green, scarcely more than half an 
inch broad, and never attain a length in any way equalling the scape ; which circumstances are here 
mentioned, because they were omitted in our account of that species. Blanda is a native of the 
Cape of Good Hope, where it was gathered by Sir Joseph Banks; was sent to Miller in 1754 by 
Van Royen from Holland, and flowered in the Chelsea Garden/' 
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[Plate 69.] 

THE SHOWY GRAMMATOPHYL 

(GRAMMATOPHYLLUM SPECI08UM.) 



A Stove Epiphyte, from the Malay Archipelago, belonging to the Order of Orchids. 



Qptti&t Character. 



THE SHOWY GRAMMATOPHYL. Caulescent. Leaves 
in two rows, sword-shaped, nerveless. Scape erect 
racemose. Flowers coriaceous, as long as their stalks. 
Sepals and petals obovate, oblong, wavy, obtuse. Middle 
lobe of the Up velvety, with three smooth ribs reaching 

higher than the middle, with lines of hairs next the ribs j circa costam in fundo piloso. 
in the bottom. 



GRAMMATOPHYLLUM 8PECI0SUM ; caulescens, 
foliis distichis ensiformibus enerviis, scapo erecto 
racemoso, floribos coriaceis pedicellis tequalibus, sepalis 
petalisqne obovato-oblongis undnlatis obtusis, labelli lobo 
medio velutino ultra medium glabro abrupt^ tricostato 



Grammatophyllum spedosam : Blume, Bijdragen, p. 377, tab. xx. ; Lindl. Gen. and Sp. Orch. p. 173 ; Blume, Rumphia, 

vol. iv., p. 47, t 191 ; Museum Botanicum Lugduno-Batavum, i. 47. 



AT last is realised the long cherished wish to see this in flower. After years of patience, Mr. Loddiges 

succeeded in persuading it to expand a few blossoms last summer, all of which were in a monstrous 

state except one. Nevertheless they enabled our artist to prepare the accompanying figure which 

gives some idea of what the plant is ; only the flowering scape proceeded from the top instead of the 

bottom of the stem, whence it arises if in a natural condition. 

According to Blume this noble plant inhabits Java, and other islands of the Indian Archipelago, 
as well as Cochinchina, where it was found at Pulo Dinding on trees by Mr. Finlayson. " The vigour 
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of its growth, and the extraordinary size of its flowers, render it the Queen of Orchids." The 
mountaineers of Java call it Kadaka sousourau. We have it from the Straits of Malacca, where the 
late Mr. Griffith found it, with " a scape six feet high, and an inch in diameter at the base/' 

Dr. Blume says, that, in its wild state, the stems are from two to three feet high, straightish, 
cylindrical, from an inch to an inch and half in diameter, covered at the base with rudimentary 
leaves only, but towards the top closely loaded with foliage. The perfect leaves are in two rows, 
equitant at the base, very much spreading or curved backwards, from one to two feet long and an 
inch wide, striated, shining, smooth, with a central rib channelled on the upper side, and bluntly 
protuberant on the lower. The flowering stem, or scape, springs directly from the base of the 
leaf-stem, is from five to six feet high, and bears a profusion of blossoms for about half its length. 
Each flower stands upon a curved stalk, about three inches long, and has the same or a greater 
diameter ; in texture it is between fleshy and leathery ; outside it is pale lemon-colour, inside a 
brighter yellow, marked with numerous roundish brown spots, arranged with much irregularity ; all 
the parts are somewhat oblong, a little narrowed at the base, the two lateral sepals having a slightly 
i 1 curved figure, as in Reiianthera. The lip is equally three-lobed, rolled round the column, and about 
j| half the length of the sepals; it is attached by a moveable joint to a pouch at the base of the 
column ; the lateral lobes are acute and smooth, except near the middle line of the lip, where they 
are hairy ; the middle lobe is ovate, more coriaceous, somewhat longer, and covered with a thick 
felt, except in the very middle, where three raised naked lines extend to within a short distance 
of the tip. 

As has been already stated, the specimen tliat flowered with Mr. Loddiges produced but one 
perfect flower. All the others were in various deformed states, of which the following, whose 
columns are represented in the annexed cut, were the most important. 

No. 1. Sepals 2 and petals 2, decussating. Column opposite one of the sepals, with a hooked 

spur proceeding from the lower edge of the flat narrow face of the column, and curving upwards ; 

3 2 l lower half of column terete. Stigma a perforation. Pollen 2 globular 

masses, united at the base, and excavated behind. Gland 0. No. 2. 
The same, except that the sepals were broader ; the two petals directed 
forward, and not exactly decussating ; no spur on the column ; a long 
cirrhus growing from the hinge of the anther. No. 3. Sepals 3, the 
two lateral partially united at the base. Petals in natural state. 
Column excavated at the base, and prominent there, with two teeth at 
the upper edge of the projection. It was apparently as perfect as in the 
natural condition ; but no lip formed upon it. 

These changes may contribute hereafter to our knowledge of the theoretical value of the parts of 
the flower of Orchids. 





The genus Grammatophyllum was originally proposed by Dr. Blume, and was adopted in the 
Genera and Species of Orchidaceous plants by one of us, in consequence of its having a pair of 
pollen masses hollowed out behind, and seated each upon one end of a horse-shoe shaped gland; 
by which circumstance alone it appeared to differ from Cymbidium. Since that time the 
learned Dutch botanist has published a fine figure and a detailed account of the plant, from which 
we beg to translate the following passages : — 
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"Asa genus this differs from Cymbidium in having the column elevated in front into a hump, 
and in the peculiar insertion of the pollen masses into the extremities of a horse-shoe shaped 
caudicle. A more exact examination will show whether CumUdtum giganteum of Wallich also belong; 
to it. The Cymbidium elegant of Lindley is the type of a new genus, 
which is quite distinct both from Cymbidium and Grammatophyllum in 
its long club-shaped column and two pear-shaped pollen masses furrowed 
at the back, disjoined, and fixed transversely to a common flat oval 
caudicle. This may be named Cyferohchis elegant. Equally different 
from Grammatophyllum is my genus Leopabdanthds, remarkable for its 
short broad obliquely truncate column, to the base of which the saccate 
lip is adnate, and its bifid caudicle peltate and recurved in front, on the 
two legs of which are seated elliptical pollen masses furrowed at the back. 
This Leopardantkus tcandent is a terrestrial caulescent plant, climbing up 
the trunks of trees, with distichous sword-shaped ribbed sheathing leaves, 
axillary, erect, many-flowered scapes, and middle-sized spotted flowers." 
— Rumphia, iv., p. 47. Concerning the Cyperorchis above named, we 
shall have something to say in an early number of this work. Lec- 
pardanthus is unknown to us, except by a figure in Brume's Museum. 

The following is the state of our acquaintance with the species belong- 
ing to this genus. 

1. Gram matopuy lldm sfeciosum ; the subject of the foregoing remarks. 

2. Grammatophyllum yasTuosoM ; foliis . . . , scapo erecto subcorymboso, floribus 
coriaceis pedicellis 2-plo brevioribus, sepalis petalisque obovatis nndulatis obtusis anticis incurvis, 
labelli lobo medio velutino infra basin glabro 3-coatato, circa costam in fundo scabro-piloso. 

A single ipeciman of this majestic plant mi lent us from Malacca by Griffith, who found it on trees, and saw no 
leaics. II It upon the whole a finer species than Or. tpenwum itself. The flowers are not quite so large, bnt in conse- 
quence of the far greater length of their stalks (as much as 6 inches), they form a kind of corymb. Their colour is 
unknown to na. Both sepals and petals are more spathulate, the 2 anterior of the former far more incurred, and the naked 
ribaof the lip, instead of reaching almost as far as the point of its middle lobe, and then terminating abruptly, gradually 
tote themselves in the pile of velvet at the very base of the lobe. The lip appears moreover to be much more coriaceous. 

3. Gramhatophylujm sckiptuh Blume, Rumphia, vol. iv., p. 48; Museum Bolanicum, 
vol. i., p. 47. 

Under thit name it now arranged Rumphius's A ngrmam ncri/ilum, and the Cymbidium, Epidendrum, or Gabcrtia 
founded upon it. We ba*e never seen any specimens ; the plant is not in cultivation, nor do we find that Blume 
himself has any personal knowledge of it, for what he aayi of it is chiefly, if not wholly derived from Rumphiutt. That 
author describes two sorts of Angr<rmra. tcripltim, one of which grows upon the Mango tree, the other on the Calappa 
Palm tree. The fihbt has great flnttish conical pseudobulbe (Ourra), deeply furrowed lengthwise, and each bearing 3 or 4 
long narrow leaves like those of " Helleborus albus or Hyris," thick, firm, narrow below, widening upwards, above 
a foot long, 3 digits wide, and having in the middle 3 ribs, which do not project mnch. The flower stem has no leaves, 
ia 4 or £ feet high, a little curved at the top, from which the flowers grow regularly one above another as in Hyacinths. 
The flowera themselves are as big at a Narcissus, composed of 5 outer petals, narrow at the bottom, broader at the top, 
some yellow, others greenish -ye I low and inscribed with large spots and characters like Hebrew letters, but not distinct ; 
they are reddish- brown, and different in different flowers. In the middle is a rolled up petal resembling a goblet, of a 
paler colour, streaked with brown or purple lines. Of this he says there are certain varieties — The second, which 
grows on the Calappa Palm tree, and of which he gives a figure. Its bursa? or pseudobulbe are as in the other, but 
smooth, not jointed, and they are not to much furrowed lengthwise. The leaves are shorter, broader, and thicker, 
without sny riba except that in the middle, from 13 to 16 inches long, and 4 broad ; they grow from the young peeudo- 
bnlue (at tenerii burnt). The flowering stem is from o to 5J feet long, as thick as the little finger, and covered with 
bloom for two-thirds of its length. The flowers are not unlike those of the first sort ; they have 5 green petals, one of 
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which is always turned inwards. These petals are painted with thick brown characters, which form no particular figure, 
but are chiefly spots ; among them however you may make out the letters A. I. O. The lip is paler than the other 
petals and marked lengthwise with brown lines. 

In Ternate, according to Rumphius, the matrons, and especially the wives, sisters and daughters of the Kings (who are 
all called Putri in Malay, and Boki in the Moluccas), so entirely appropriate these flowers to themselves that a common 
woman and especially a Blave would offer them a great affront if she were to put them on her head. The flowers are 
reserved exclusively for the great ladies, who cause them to be sought for in the forests, and braid them in their hair, 
saying that nature herself has shown that such flowers are not fit for people of low degree, since they grow nowhere 
except in high places ; hence they are called Bonga boki and Bonga putri, or the Princesses 1 flower. It would also 
appear that the Malay gentlemen make from the seeds a philtre which has a surprising effect upon the ladies who 
swallow it. 

It is far from improbable that these two sorts of lettered Angrec are distinct species, judging from what is said of 
their leaves. The second kind may indeed be identical with the species next to be mentioned. 

4. Grammatophyllum multiflorum IAndley in Botanical Register, 1838, misc. 80, 1889, t. 65 ; 
var. tigrinum lb. 1842, t. 69 ; foliis lanceolatis coriaceis subundulatis striatis in apicem pseudobulbi 
ovati insidentibus, scapo incurvo, racemo erecto longissimo cernuo multifloro, floribus membranaceis, 
sepalis oblongis obtusiusculis planis, petalis acutis subconformibus angustioribus, labelli trilobi 
pubescentis medio hirsuti lobo intermedio piano oblongo rotundato lateralibus erecfds subfalcatis, 
jugo in medio carnoso elevato ad basin lobi intermedii interrupto in costas 2 lamelliformes producto, 
columns margine supra basin elevato flexuoso incurvo foveam altam obconicam circumdante. 

The two varieties of this species, one with whole-coloured, the other with spotted flowers, were brought from the 
Philippine Islands, and differ altogether from both Or. tpecianm and fastttosum in having thin membranous flowers, 
instead of the thick leathery texture of those two species, and drooping not erect racemes. Dr. Blame suggests that this 
plant may not be different from his Or. scriptum ; and it is not impossible that it may include Rnmphins's tecond sort 
of Angrcecum scriptum (the one he has figured) ; but it can scarcely be compared with his first sort, either in leaves, 
or pseudobulbs, or in the markings of the flower, which have nothing grammical about them or resembling Hebrew 
characters. The name, then, given by as in 1838 will not have to be disturbed. 

* Grammatophyllum ? pulcnun Spanoghe in Idnnaa xv., 477, a Timor plant, is known only 
by name. 

** Grammatophyllum ? Finlaysonianum IAndley, Genera and Species of Orch. p. 178, is now 
called Bromheadia paltistris. 
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429. Salvia Candela- 
brum. Boissier. A stately 
hardy perennial] from the 
south of Spain, with large 
leafless panicles of violet and 
yellow flowers. Belongs to 
Labiates. Introduced from 
Malaga by E. Delius, Esq. 
(Fig. 217.) 

This la one of the many curioua 
plants discovered in the south of 
Spain by the indefatigable zeal of 
M . Boiasier, the distinguished Swiss 
traveller. Not baring within reach 
the work in which it was published, 
we can only state that it ie an in- 
habitant of the Sierra Nevada of 
Grenada, in the district, we pre- 
sume, which produces the Abie* 
Piruapo. Its leaves are like those 
of the common Sage, to which it is 
nearly related ; but it throws up a 
glaucous branching naked panicle, 
three feet long, of large flowers, of 
which a fragment is represented in 
the annexed cut These flowers 
have a greenish-yellow upper lip, 
and a rich violet lower one ; and 
they would produce a fine appear- 
ance if any considerable number 
opened at (he same time. It hap- 
pens however that they are short- 
lived, and drop off soon after 
expansion, so that no seeds are 
ripened, and the plant has a shabby 

appearance. Probably theflowers would I n -!■ i <>n, -iii-i tbs beauty of the 
species be much enhanced, if it were gro»n in n little batten host. In its 
native country, where everything is favourable to its (jrowth — hot dry 
weather when in flower, and warm dam|< wi-ntlu-r v. hi],- growing— it is 
reported to be a noble-looking thing, even in the rich gardens of Grenada, 
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430. Impatiens platypetala. Lindley. {alias I. pulcherrima Dalzell.) A handsome tender 
annual, from Tropical India. Flowers large, violet-purple. Belongs to the Order of Balsams. 
Introduced some years since by Messrs. Veitch. 

This very handsome stove plant is not uncommon in gardens, to which it m introduced some years since by 
Messrs. Veitch. It wis well figured in the Botanical Rtgitttr for 1816, under the name of I. platypelala ; and has lately 
been admirably represented in the Botanical Maija;int (t, 4615) under the name of /. pulcherrima, which must be 
cancelled. Sir William Hooker there speaks of it to the following effect ! — 

" One of the finest of the Indian Balsams. Mr. Dalzell found the plant near Warree, in the Southern Concon, 
Bombay, and seeds were sent to us in 1850. The plants continued to bear flowers during moat of the summer 
months. Like the other tropical species of Impatient, a succulent, tender annual. The seeds should be sown in 
spring, and if placed in a gentle heat they will soon vegetate. When the young plants are of sufficient strength, they 
must be potted singly in small pots, and duly shifted into larger ones as they increase in size, which they will da 
rapidly if supplied with rich soil and plenty of water, and kept in a close pit or frame. A few may be planted in the 
open air in a sheltered place ; but they are liable to suffer from too free an exposure to the winds and rain of this 
climate." — [To this we may add, that, when regarded as a stove annual, this species merits universal cultivation. It 
flowers all winter long ] 

481. Podocarpl'3 nobigena. Lindley. A beautiful hardy evergreen bush, or tree. Native of 

Southern Chile. Belongs to Tasads. Introduced by Messrs. Veitch & Co. (Pig. 218.) 

P. nvbigena ; j Eupodo carpus) monoica foliis 
linearibus mueronatis subtus glaucia, pedunculis 
solitaries receptaculo oblique bilobo obovato brevi- 
oribua, fructihus oblongis oblique obtuse apiculatis. 

This is one of the " Yews " mentioned by Mr. 
Lobb under Sane-Goths* (our No. six,, p. 112), 
and in general aBpect it sufficiently justifies the name. 
It is a plant with stiff, linear, deep-green leave?, 
having a broad double glaucous band on the under- 
side. The male flowers are unknown. The fruit is 
drupaceous, and grows singly in the axils of the 
leaves on very short stalks ; the receptacle is obovate, 
and obliquely two-lobed ; the nut oblong, slightly 
bossed, and curved inwards at the point No species 
of Podocarp yet discovered agrees with this. P. 
Laihbcrli, from Brazil, has leaves green on both 
sides, and globose fruit P. ckilina haa broader 
leaves, also not glaucous, and fruit with very long 
stalks, f. andina has the fruit in spikes. Messrs. 
Veitch possess only two small plants of this species. 
— Journ. of Hart. Soc., vol. vi. 

432. Leucothoe neriipolia. Ik Can- 
dolte. (alias Andromeda neriifolia ScAlecA- 
lendahl; alias Agarista neriifolia Don ; alum 
Leucothoe crassifolia Be Candolle j aliiis 
Andromeda crassifolia Pohl; alias Agarista 
Pohlii Don.) A handsome greenhouse ever- 
green shrub, with panicles of crimson flowers. 
Native of Brazil. Belongs to Heatbworts 
{Ericacete), near Andromeda. 

This handsome plant quite corresponds with 

what we believe to be L. neriifolia De Cand., first 

found by Sellow in tropical Brazil, then by Mr 

Gardner in Minns Geraes. It is worthy or a place 

in every greenhouse. Our flowering specimen was 

communicated by Mr. Cunningham of Comeley Bsnk 
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Nursery, without any history of in introduction. The ovary in remarkable for producing at ita base, in all the 
flowers we examined, simple or branched subulate filaments, which from their position may be considered abortire 
stamens. A moderate-siied shrub, with very coriaceous, evergreen, oblong leaves, gradually acuminated at the point and 
then ending in a macro, the base cordate, footstalk very short, glabrous on both aide*, minutely reticulated beneath. 
Raceme solitary, from the npper axil* of the leaves, much longer than they, nearly erect, very handsome. Rachis 
and pedicels red, indistinctly ruguloee (under a glass) with very minute acicular bracteole*. Calyx red, deeply five- 
deft Corolla bright scarlet, between orate and urceolste, very thick and fleshy : limb moderately large, of five acute 
spreading lobes. The species thrives in light peat soil well drained. It should be placed in a cool shady house or pit, 
especially in summer, for, like the generality of Erioaeeous plants from elevated regions, it is apt to suffer by full exposure 
to the sun of this climate.— Bat. Mag., t 4598. 

483. TaoPjeoLUM speciosum. Endlicher §• Ptippig. A hardy climbing perennial, with brilliant 
scarlet Sowers, native of Chiloe and Patagonia. Blossoms all the summer. Belongs to the Order of 
Indian Cresses (Tropaolacea). Introduced by Messrs. Veitch in 1S4-7. 

Among the garden treaaurea imported from the temperate parte of South America, this is one of the most valuable 
and least known. It scrambles up sticks or bushes to the height of five or six feet, snd bears an enormous quantity of 
scarlet flowers among a tender pale green foliage. In the winter it dies down to the perennial ro its. It has been well 
figured in the Botanical Magazine, L 4333, but the colour there does injustice to the plant, which, at a distance, looks 
like a mass of the scarlet cloth from which soldiers' jsckets are made. 
The first discoverer of it was Mr. Pfippig, who found it in the subandine 
regions of southern Chile. Mr. Lobb says that it inhabits " cool thady 
placa, often covering the branches of shrubs, and displaying a profusion of 
dark crimson velvety flowers." The words in italics are, no doubt, the 
key to the cultivation of the species. It can scarcely be said to be much 
known in cultivation, although introduced for four years. No doubt it has 
been generally lost ; perhaps, as in our own case, by giving it a warm 
sunny border. The experience of Messrs. Veitch shows that it cannot bear 
direct sunshine, or exist in a soil subject to dryness. With them it runs 
about in an American border, under a north wall, where the noon-day sun 
never reaches ; its creeping roots force their way through the neighbouring 
gravel walk, and the strong vigorous shoots form bo compact a mass of 
flowers snd leaves, that the wall seems aa if lined with scarlet cloth. There 
ia no question that the plant is perfectly hardy, if the border where it 
grows is rather damp, and if a few leaves are used to shelter the roots in 

484. Fagopyruh cymosuk. Melsner. {alia* Polygonum 
^marginatum. Walliek ; alia* P. acutatum Lehmann ; alia* P. 
cymosum Tremraim*.) A hardy perennial, with white sweet- 
scented flowers, from Nepal. Blossoms in autumn. Belongs 
to the Order of Buckwheats. Introduced by the East India 
Company. (Fig 219.) 

This is a fine-looking peren- 
nial creeping-rooted plant, with 
stout erect stems 3 feet high. 
The leaves are triangular and 
tapering to each angle, with a 
cordate baas, large and flat, 
forming an excellent relief to 
large spreading cymosepenides 
of pure white flowers, resem- 
bling those of the common 
Buckwheat [Fagopynun rtot- 
lentitm), and like them suc- 
ceeded by triangular fruit with 
winged angles. Flowering in 
sweet scented, snd quite hardy, this species it particularly 
a decorate shrubberies, and places where plants of a stouter 
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growth Me wanted than those of parterres. It is a good bee plant, yielding abundance of honey. Aiiy kind of garden 
soil appears to suit it There seems to be little difference between it and the Fagopyrttm triangular*, except that in the 
Utter the branches of the inflorescence are usually in pairs, longer, and more divaricating, while the fruit is said to hare 
two of its angles blunt, a circumstance we have not had the opportunity of verifying. Prof. Meisaer remarks that the 
hollow stem of this plant is a circumstance without parallel among Polygonums, but he was not then acquainted with 
Fagopyrum trialupdare. 

435. Gaultheria nummularis. Be Candolle. {alias G. nummularioides B. Don; alias 
G. repens Blume.) A trailing evergreen greenhouse plant, with white flowers, and reddish purple 
berries. Native of the Himalayas. Belongs to Heathworts. Raised in the garden 

of Her Majesty at "Frogmore. (Kg, 220.) 

This pretty little evergreen trailer u:l* nii-ml l.y Mr. Ingram in (Ik- Royal aniens at Frog- 
more, whence only we have receive. I ii. Naturally it inhabit* alpine places in India, from Gos- 
sain Than, and Nepal, to Java, for Illumes QauWicriu repens does not appear to be different. 
Dr. Royle, who has figured the plant in his HtuttratioiU e/las Bctamf ojthi //i'mu/o;/on Jfoutilaftii. 
L 63, says that it occurs on Gossaiu Than, ami is the only species found by Iiiin in the more 
northern portion of the Himalayan Mountains. Mr. Lob b gathered it on (lie Khasija Hills, and sent 
it to Messrs. Veitch. Griffith se< 
" on wet banks." Probably it 
is a greenhouse plant. The 
stems are not thicker than 
pack-thread, are covered with 
brown hairs, and trail upon 
the ground, forming a close 
entangled carpet. The leaves 
are sometimes nearly circular, 
whence its name, or they ac- 
quire an ovate fonn, and are 
pointed ; at their edges, and 
all over the underside, are scat- 
tered the same kind of stiff 

brown hairs as clothe the stem, (in order to show these, the accompanying figure represents the underside chiefly ; the 
upper side is smooth.) The small white flowers grow singly in the sails of the leaves, and are entirely hidden by 
them. They are succeeded by reddish-purple glabrous fruit, growing on very short stalks, hidden by two or three smooth 
brown scarioua cncnllate bracts. The breadth of the leaves in our wild specimens varies from one quarter to three 
quarters of an inch. We may be censured for taking Do Candolle's specific name Ifummularia, instead of the older one 
of nam-tnu-hirri-o-i-dti, but we prefer the former to such a barbarously constructed uncouth name as the last. 

436. Saxiphaga flagellars. Willdenow. (alias S. aspera Biebcrstein ; alias S. setigera Purth.) 
A hardy Arctic perennial, with golden yellow flowers. Introduced at Kew. 

Not one of the many expeditions that have gone out to discover a " north-west passage," or in search of the many 
brave and excellent officers and men of the Erebus and Terror whose fate is yet unknown to us, but has prosecuted 
researches in various branches of natural history — botany in particular. The flora of the Arctic regions, consequently, 
is as well known as that of any portion of civilised Europe. Living plants from those regions are always desiderata, for 
our climate, especially in the latitude and in the proximity of London, is very nnsuited to their preservation, and they 
soon perish. A box filled with various growing plants has been collected at Cornwallis Island, and sent to the Royal 
Gardens of Kew, by Capt. N. Penny, commanding the ship Albert, in conjunction with his very intelligent medical 
officer, Dr. Sutherland, and among them this curious and rare Saxifrage in a flovxring state. It is drawn and 
lithographed and now published in little more than a month from its being landed in England, in October 1 851 . The 
present species of Sazifraga inhabits the Caucasian and Altaic Alps, as well as the rocky mountains of North America 
in about lat. 42°, to Melville Island in the extreme north and Behring's Straits to the west Closely allied species are 
found in the Himalaya. It has received the appropriate name of the Spider plant from the sailors of our Arctic 
Expeditions. This diminutive plant will, we fear, like most Arctic' plants, not last long in cultivation, owing to the 
impracticability of placing it under conditions of climate similar to those of its native countries. It there remains, for 
about ten months of the year, in a dormant state, buried under snow ; on the melting of which it springs immediately 
into growth, and, being stimulated by the warmth and continuous light of the sun during the short Arctic summer, 
come* rapidly to maturity, producing flowers and multiplying by means of viviparous stolons. During this short period 
the soil is thawed to a depth of from eighteen inches to two feet, the earth below remaining in a frozen state throughout 
the year, showing that vegetable life in the Arctic regions is entirely dependent upon solar influence. Such being the 
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a amidst which this plant live*, it should b« kept in a Mate of rest during winter, which, under the influence 
0/ oor varying temperature, ia difficult ; for even if tbia and other Arctic plant* are placed, in winter, in what we call > 
eool temperature, wo still find then in a growing state, by which they become weak and soon exhaust themselves,— But 
Jfoo\,t *62l. 

437. Lokatia peekuginea. R. Brown. A half-hardy shrub from South Chile, with beautiful 
ferruginous foliage. Belongs to Proteads. Introduced by Messrs. Veitch & Co. 

Thia charming plant is growing in the open air in the nursery at Exeter, bat we fear that it will not generally bear 
the climate of thia country. It, however, deserves a place wherever beautiful foliage is valued. According to Cavanilles, 
it forme a shrub ten to twelve feet high, with ferruginous branches. The leaves are deep green, bipinnatifld, ferruginous 
when young, from mx to twelve inches long, with some of the leaflets occasionally lobed. The flowers, which have not been 
produced in England, appear in abort erect racemes from the axil of the leaves, and are said to be green outside, and crim- 
son inside. Mr. Lobb does not say where it grows naturally, but according to Canailles, it inhabits S. Carlos in Chile, 
in place* occasionally overflowed by nit water. 

438. Callicarpa mponica. Thunberg. A half-hardy deciduous shrub, with small pinkish 
flowers. Native of Japan. Blossoms in August and September. Belongs to the Order of Verbenes. 
Introduced by Dr. 8iebold. (Fig. 221.) 

Thi* is an inelegant soft-wooded shrub, growing two or three feet high, and having the branches closely covered 
when young with a short fur composed of stellate hairs. The leaves are stalked, about three or four inches long, serrated 




except at the two ends which are entire, when full-grown destitute of hairs on the upper side, but downy on the veins of 
the underside ; in addition to this the under surface ia sprinkled with pale yellow glands, not discoverable without a 
' magnifying glass ; in form the loaves vary from oblong, tapering to each end, to almost a rhomboidal outline. The 
flower* grow ia dense axillary raceme*, which are many-flowered, nearly smooth, and a little longer than the leafstalks. 
The calyx ia cup-shaped, very obscurely four-toothed, or altogether truncate. The corolla is pale pink, nearly equally 
divided into four blunt lubes, three time* aa long as the calyx, with four projecting stamens. The plant has not beauty 
enough to be worth growing in choice collections. 

Siebold and Zuccarini have pointed out (Flora JajxmUa famUia natural**, part 2, p. 30) the error committed by 
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M. Schaucr ill referring this species to C. Umyifolia, a slill less attractive plant, figured in the Buta-aknl RtgitUt, t. H64, 
■nil no* apparently lost in gardens. The form of the leave* is quite different, as are their sarraturcs, which in fact are 
apt to disappear altogether in C. lintfiifnlia, whose cymes of flowers are smaller, with more conspicuous teeth to a firm 
and fleshy, not as in this case thin and membranous, calyx. C. longifolUi is a southern plant, much more tender than 
this, which we believe occurs exclusively in Japan, whence we have wild specimens from Zuccarini, differing only in s 
looser and longer inflorescence and larger leaves. 

439. Pagvs obliqca. Mirbel. A fine evergreen tree from Southern Chile. Belongs to 
Mastworts. Introduced by Messrs. Veitch & Co. 

This i», probably, a hardy evergreen tree, Mr. Lobb says : — " It inhabits the slopes of the Andes, from the level of 
the sea, to the line of perpetual snow. It in general attains the height of forty to fifty feet, with a stem a* straight and 
as smouth as the Pine." According to Captain King, as quoted in Hooker's " Flora Antarctica," this sort of Beech tree 
grows to a considerable size. The plant in cultivation grows freely in the open air at Exeter, and has a graceful appear- 
ance. In some respects the foliage is more like that of a Hornbeam than a Beech. The leave* are between lozenge- 
shaped and lanceolate, serrated, with strong straight veins, and are of a beautiful pale green colour. — Jonm. 0/ Hort. 
Soc., vol. vi. 

440. Camptosema RUBICUXDUm. Hooker Sf Arnolt. (alias Kennedya splendens of Gardent, 
and MeUue/s "Planta Preimana, \. 89 in notd.) A beautiful greenhouse twiner, of the Leguminous 
Order, from South Brazil. Flowers scarlet. 

A very handsome climber, long ago described from dried specimens in the Botanical Miscellany, and for some time 
cultivated in Germany, and since in England as Km+tdya tplen- 
dent. It was so named, as we learn from Mr. Bentham, by 
Meisner, who cautiously observes, " Originis ignobe ;" while 
Dr. Walpers confidently says, " Hab. in Nova Hollandia." It 
has the habit of a New Holland Ktnnedya, but it is » native 
of southern Brazil and the adjacent Argentine provinces. It 
is only lately that, being trained immediately under the glass 
of the Palm-stove, it has yielded flowers with us. The racemes 
remind one of those of Labunmm or of Wi/taria tituniU, but 
they are of a deep ruby-red colour. A climbing shrub of great 
length ; the older portions of the stem as thick as one's finger, 
and reticulated, as it were, with pits or hollows in the oblong 
areoles. Young leafy branches slender, terete, herbaceous, 
glabrous. Leaves distant, on long petioles, Grifoliolate; leaflets 
petiolnlate, oblong, or oblong-ellipticaL refuse, glabrous, glaucous 
beneath. Racemes on rather long peduncles, compound, eight 
to ten inches in length, drooping, many-flowered. Calyx with 
two small braeteas at the base, tubular-eampanulate, some- 
what two-lipped, and irregularly four to six- lobed. Petals of 
the corolla deep ruby-red, nearly equal Vexillum partially 
reflexed, ovate, clawed, with two blunt teeth at the base of the 
lamina. A ue and carina oblong, clawed, each petal with a blunt 
tooth at the base of the lamina. Stamens diadelphona (9 and I). 
Ovary linear, on a long stipes, and tapering into a subulate 
style. Legumen three inches long, stipitate, compressed, 
downy, acute. A stove-climber, well adapted for training up 
rafters or on trellis-wnrk, and which grows freely, especially if 
planted in a bed of good rich soil. Where there is not sufficient 
room for it to extend, it may be treated as a pot-plant, and 
trained upon a trellis fixed to the pot ; but we have not found 
it, either way, to flower very readily. It may be increased by 
cuttings, placed in heat under a bell-glass. — But. Mag., t 460a. 
This species is not very uncommon in Gardens, and was 
long since figured under its garden name in PaxUm'i Magazine 
of Botany. Its magnificent flowers would ensure its universal 
cultivation if the plant could but produce them. From the pre- 
ceding remarks it would seem to require more light and heat 
than it usually receives. 
441. Stenocarpus Forsteri. E. Brovm. An 
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evergreen greenhouse shrub, of little beauty, from New Caledonia. Introduced by the Horticultural 

Society. Belongs to Proteads. (Fig. 222.) 

Of this a live plant has been rewired from Mr. Moon, who speaks of it as a small Proteaceous plant, not uncommon 
on the eaat coast of New Caledonia. It is a bain with oborate, retoae, flat, reinless, or slightly three-ribbed leaves 
tapering to the base, and umbels of amall apparently white flowers. It will not prove of any horticultural interest— 
/nam. of Hart. Soc.vtA. if 



442. Salpiglossis sinuata. Ruiz and Paw. 



; flava. (Varieties of coloue i — 1. S.atropur- 
purea Graham : 2. S. straminea Hoofar ■ 
picta Suvcl; 4. S. Barcliiyana Sweet.) 
A faandsOmc hardy annua], from Chili, with 
(lower!! of vnrinus colours, deep purple, straw- 
colour, viirit-guk-d, p;irti -colound ana 1 bright 
yellow. Belongs to Linarinds. (Fig. 223.] 

Wo hare Utile Joobi that Mr. Bentham i- ijuiM 
right m reducing to on e*peeiea the many coloured forms 
of Sali'lgloom* that our garden 




their wild nor cultivated itate rnn any apgireeialiU- <li 
except Ilia! of rul-iur lie detected among them. They nil 
inhabit Chili, whci-i- they grow on dry day ban k; which urn 
baked by the mm till lliey are little lew hard than brick*. 
The varioty now eallad/uru in gardens h*» whole-coloured, 
bright yellow flower*, and is one of tile boat thai have Iwrii 

re cultivabbi riian MawStf tlum, 
perkvtly m-ll it KrWR In beda in the upon all', not allowed 
to lie crowded, and treated In all rmpMW li -i- » I»t«d'> 
CaU'lifiv. a ('iilliiikia, or any such well-lmoou plant 

443. Epidendktju eeflicatum. An orchidaceous epiphyte, with yellowish flowers stained witii 
brown, and a white and pink lip. Native of New Grenada. Introduced by Sigismond Bucker, 
Esq. (Fig. 224 ; a, n magnified representation of the lip flattened.) 
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B. replication ,- (Encyclia hymenochila acuta) floribus dense rseemoais, sepalis oblongo-bmceolatis acutis, petalis 
mtundntia unguieulatis apicnlatis, labolli trilobi labia lateralitius oblougis subtroncatis apice refiexie intermedio longiore 
crispo rhombeo acuminata lateribus omnino replieatis. 

A very pretty species, exhibited by Mr. Rueker at the last July meeting of the Horticultural Society, when it 
received a silver Knightian medal. We presume it to be one of Mr. Linden's importations. The racemes were closely 
many-flowered, about 18 inches high. The sepals and petals are dull yellow, stained with brown in the middle below 
the point, but with a yellow border all round j the former are oblong-lanceolate and acute, the latter are linear below, 
and thee spread out into a circular disc, terminated abruptly by a smalt point. The lip, which is white, streaked with 
pink, is remarkable for the manner in which the two sides are turned downwards, so that their backs actually touch. 
Most nearly allied to Epidendrum diatom, a native of the same country. 

414. O.ncidium Schlimh. Linden. A tall rambling Orchidaceous epiphyte, from Central 
America. Flowers yellow and brown in November. Introduced by Mr. Linden. 

0. Scklimii ; (Plurituberculata) foliis binis rectis eusifonnibus, Scapo subscandente racemose-pan icolato racemis 
nexuosia, labello bilobo rotundalo basi sngustiore auricnlato crista tuberculis quater ternis, columns! alia triangnlaribus 
utrinque acuminatiseimis. 

We received flowers of this plant last November from the Fence near Macclesfield, where it had produced a scape 
live feet long. It had been purchased by Mr. Brocklehurst at one of Mr. Linden's sales. From dried specimens in our 
Herbarium, collected for Mr. Linden, we learn that it had been found by Funck and Schlim on the 7th of October, 18-ili, 
in the province of Merida, at the height of 7000 feet above the sea. The pseudobulbs are narrow, and bear a pair of 
sword-shaped thin leaves, from six to nine inches long. The panicle is wavy, weak, inclined to scramble, and bears, at 
intervals of about two and a half inches each, short racemes or imperfect panicles, not longer than the intervals then iselvoa. 
The flowers are rather smaller than in Qncidium refitxam, near which the species will stand ; they are bright yellow, 
slightly and irregularly barred with brown. The peculiar form of the wings of the column— triangular, with the two 
free ends much acuminated and standing higher than the anther itself — renders it easy to identify the species. We 
cannot find that Mr. Linden's name, which we adopt, has been anywhere published up to this time. 
445. Catasctum sasguineum. (altiis Myantfaus sanguineus Linden.) A terrestrial Orchid, 

from Central America, with greenish flowers, speckled with brown or dull red. Blossoma in 

October and November. (Fig. 225.) 

C. uLnyuineu-m ; (Myantbue) sepslis petalisque oblougis acutis secundia, labello c&rnuso subrotondo roMrato serrato 
et lacero basi fimbriate fovea aim triangulari in medio. 

This plant is not uncommon in collections under the name of Myanthtu tanguinevi, by which it has been dispersed 
at Mr. Linden's sales. We received the flower which furnished the annexed figure from Thomas Brocklehurst, 
Esq., of the Fence. Mr. William Pass, the gardener there, describes, it M a strong-growing species with pseudobulba 
si* or seven inches long, and light glaucous green leaves. The flowers are in a close raceme, not at all handsome, 
notwi thstandin g the name, for the blood-red spots are quite dimmed by the dull green ground on which they are 
placed. This plant diners from Catatttum laccatum in having much smaller flowers, with the sepals and petals all turned 
upwards, the lip more lacerated than fringed, except quite at the base, and the opening of the pouch triangular without 
ribs instead of being crescent-shaped with very conspicuous elevations on the side next the base. 
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[Plate 70.] 

THE LONG-CALYXED CHINESE AZALEA. 

(AZALEA INDICA, CALYCISA.) 



A Greenhouse Shrub, from China, belonging to the Order of II eatu worts. 



Aprrffic Character. 

THE LONO-CALYXBD CHINESE AZALEA. A noble AZALEA INDICA, CALYC1NA ; varietas insignia e 

variety, obtained from China, with very large deep row- China allata, floribua maximis intense roeeis maculatis, 

coloured spotted flowers ; the segments of the calyx calycis laciniis subfoliaceis tubo corollas eequalibus. 
leafy, and as long as the tube of the corolla. 



^flis striking plant flowered last year in the garden of the Horticultural Society. It had been sent 
from China by Mr. Fortune, and put aside as some unimportant variety allied to A* indica, 
ph&nicea. Its blossoms show it to be a much finer thing, especially remarkable for the very large size of 
the corolla, which, when fully expanded, measures more than three inches and a half in diameter, and is 
of a rich rose-colour, strongly speckled with bright crimson spots. There is also a peculiarity in its 
calyx, which is so long and leafy as to touch the re-entering angles of the corolla. We cannot, 
however, imagine that this circumstance gives our plant any claim to the rank of a species. On 
the contrary, it would rather seem to warn botanists against placing too high a value upon 
circumstances which, however striking, are merely exceptional and fugitive. 

In some respects this may be compared to the plant called Rhododendron Championa, in the 
Botanical Magazine, t. 4609; and which, although common among rocks in a ravine at Port 
Victoria, Hong Kong, is as yet unknown in gardens. That plant, however, is represented as being 
far more hairy, with great glutinous bracts, and its flowers are not spotted. We avail ourselves of 
the present opportunity to republish Sir William Hooker's description of Rhododendron (Azalea) 
Championa, together with Captain Champion's notes upon four other Azaleas seen by him on Hong Kong. 
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1. Skododendron (Azalea) Championa. A shrub nearly seven feet high; branches terete, 
dichotomous ; younger ones clothed with long, spreading, glandular bristles. Leaves much 
confined to the apex of the branches, shortly petioled (petiole glandular-bristly), lanceolate, shortly 
acuminate, reticulated, plane at the margin, dark green above, rather rusty-coloured beneath, the 
margin and costa and veins and veinlets clothed beneath and rough with short, harsh, bristly hairs. 
Flower-buds at first enclosed in a strobilus of large, imbricated, very glutinous, deciduous bracteas. 
Umbels four to six-flowered. Peduncles hispid with glandular hairs. Calyx, especially the margins, 
equally hispid, deeply cleft to the base into four erect, almost linear-subulate, rather long segments 
or sepals. Corolla four inches across, tube rather short, campanulate, white. Limb four inches 
across, deeply cut into five obovate-oblong, obtuse, unequal-veined segments, the upper one the 
broadest : the ground colour in our figure is white, the lobes, especially the apex and margins, 
are tinged with delicate rose-colour. But there is another state of the flower described by Captain 
Champion as the more usual colour, " delicate white, the upper lip pale yellow towards the centre, 
and copiously dotted with ochre." Stamens ten. Filaments much protruded, slightly curved 
upwards. Style equalling the stamens in length. Stigma a depressed disc. Capsule five to six- 
celled, elongated, nearly two inches long and three lines wide, cylindrical, straight, clothed with 
glandular bristles, " dehiscing from the base upwards, but remaining attached to the central axis." 

2. Azalea indica, phcenicea. Is of common occurrence in Hong Kong in ravines. It flowers 
early in spring, and towards March appears in great beauty about waterfalls, by the side of streams, 
and on rocks or mountains, especially towards the eastern side of the island. 

3. Azalea squamata. One of Mr. Fortune's species, produces a few flowers early in winter, 
but bursts into luxuriant blossom when the fogs and humid atmosphere about February and March 
have set in. Its lilac blossoms in mass look well at a distance, but the shrub, being then nearly 
destitute of leaves, has not on near approach the gay appearance which the scarlet-flowered A. indica 
presents. 

4. Azalea ovata. This, which had been previously described by Mr. Fortune, from more 
northern China, grows, I believe, on the Black Mountains of Hong Kong ; it there flowers in March 
with A. indica and A. squamata. It has almost rotate flowers, white with dark purple specks on 
the centre and adjoining lobes. 

5. Azalea myrtifolia. A new species, quite distinct from A. ovata. A shrub from four to five 
feet high, much branched ; twigs longer than in A. squamata, and shorter than in A. indica, .quite 
smooth, cinereous, and striated with silver or pink-brown. Leaves alternate, crowded towards the 
extremities of the branchlets, short-petioled, from ovate to oblong or slightly rhomboid (largest one 
inch long by six lines broad), usually slightly emarginate at apex, with the midrib often prolonged 
into an acumen, quite smooth, bright green above, glaucous or pale beneath, and grossly reticulately 
veined. Flowers terminal, solitary or in pairs, from an elongate, ovate whorl of yellowish, or 
slightly glutinous, permanent scales ; these scales ovate, smooth. Flowers in bud campanulate. 
Corolla, when expanded, from one inch two lines to an inch and a half in diameter, almost rotate, 
and cleft to near the base. Segments five, oblong, two upper slightly largest, pure white, the three 
lower with dark violet specks. Stamens five. Filaments hairy. Anthers opening by terminal 
pores. Style long, curved. Stigma clavate and ten-lobed at the apex. Calyx and pedicel pinkish, 
glutinous, puberulous, the former smkll. Capsule five-celled, above three lines in length, globosely 
ovate. Grows on the Black Mountain, Hong Kong, on rocks with A. squamata and A. indica ; 
first seen, March, 1849, by Lieut.-Col. Eyre, of the Royal Artillery. 
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[Plat* 71.] 

THE GENTIAN-BLUE PENTSTEMON. 

(PENTSTEMON GENTIANOIDES.) 



A Hardy Herbaceous tlant % from Mexico, belonging to the Order o/"Ltnariad8. 



Specific Character. 



THE GENTIAN BLUE PENTSTEMON. Erect and PENTSTEMON GBNTIANOIDES ; erectus, elatos, foliia 

tall. Learea lanceolate, the uppermost widely stem- lanceolatis superioribus late amplexicaulibus acuminatis 

clasping, acuminate, and smooth. Panicle long, some- glabris, panicula elongata snb-interrnpta basi foliata, pe- 

what interrupted, leafy at the base. Flower- stalks short, dunculis plurifloris abbreviatis, calycis segmentis lato- 

bearing more blossoms than one. Segments of the ovatis acutis vix membranaeeis, corolla tubo ample 

calyx broadly ovate, acute, scarcely membranous. Tube campanulato, filamento sterili glabro apice retuso. — 

of the corolla widely bell-shaped. Steri le filament, smooth, Bcntham. 
rery blunt 



Pentstemon gentianoides : Bcntham in Ik Cand. Prodromes, x. 323; alias Chelone gentianoides, Humboldt, Bonpland, and 

Kunth, Nov. Gen. and Sp., ii. 364, t. 172. 



tlte. Bentham has determined, by the examination of authentic specimens, that this is the plant to 
which Professor Kunth applied the term Gentianoides, and not the long-flowered crimson kind so 
named in the Botanical Register and Botanical Magazine, and now everywhere in gardens. That kind, 
having been found near the Real del Monte mines by the collector Hartweg, is in future to be called 
P. Hartwegii, and is readily distinguished by its long narrow flowers, growing in a loose naked panicle, 
not in a long leafy raceme, as in this instance. 

The fine species now represented is as hardy and easily managed as P. Hartwegii itself. Its 
flowers are short, inflated, very distinctly bell-shaped, and bright azure blue ; but their effect is 
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greatly impaired by the numerous floral leaves among which they are mixed. Humboldt and 
Bonpland found it in Mexico, in cold places, on the slope of the snow-capped mountain of Toluco, 
at the height of 10,500 feet above the sea, flowering in September. Hartweg sent it to the Horti- 
cultural Society from one of his stations named Anganguco, where it grew in pine-forests. 

We suspect that the beauty of the plant would be materially enhanced if it were grown in soil 
that would check its excessive vigour. If, instead of being four feet high, it could be dwarfed to 
eighteen inches, or two feet, it would be a lovely bedding-out species. 
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[Plate 72.] 



TnE PINK BUTTERFLY PLANT. 



(PHAL.KNOPSIS ROSEA.) 



A most beautiful pink-flowered Epiphyte 9 from Manilla, belonging to Orchids. 



Apecifir Character. 



THE PINK BUTTERFLY PLANT. Leaves oblong, 
leathery, sharp and recurved at the point (from eight to 
ten inches long). Flowers twelve or thirteen, about an 
inch in diameter, at the end of a stiff, ascending, droop- 
ing, branched, lateral peduncle (eighteen inches long). 
Sepals spreading, oblong-lanceolate, rather acute, equal, 
white slightly tinged with pink. Lip ascending, deep 
violet, with the lateral segments linear-spathulate, oblique, 
incurved, the middle one ovate-acuminate, slightly lozenge- 
shaped ; crest thin, concave, lunate, rounded. 



PHALjENOPSIS ROSEA ; foliis oblongis coriaceis acutis 
apice recurvis, scapo oernuo ramoso tortnoso subclavato, 
floribus subcarnosis, sepalis ovatis, petalis ovalibus pauld 
latioribus, labello aseendente tripartito laciniis lateralibus 
lineari-spathulatis lunatis intermedia ovatft, crista lunata 
rotundata depressA emarginata. 



Phafaenopsis rosea: Lindley in Gardened $ Chronicle, 1848, p. 671, with a woodcut; alub PhaL equestris: Heichenbach f jun. f 
in Linnaa, 1849, p. 865 ; aWks Stauroglottis equestris : Schauer in Act. Acad. Nat. cur., xix., suppL 432. 



'This charming plant has found little favour among growers of Orchids, from their not knowing 
how to manage it. For the most part it appears in collections as a small tuft of broad inelegant 
leaves, throwing up now and then a puny scape of pallid flowers, in which there is scarcely an 
element of beauty. But the accompanying figure, which is a faithful representation of the plant 
as it is grown in Mr. Buckets collection, shows that when the plant becomes old and healthy, and 
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is perfectly well grown, it assumes quite another appearance. From amidst the deep green convex 
leaves springs up a branched scape, eighteen inches or two feet high, of an intense and shining 
purple, at the ends of which appear for months together a long succession of rosy star-like flowers, 
having a most brilliant ruby lip, warmed with yellow at the base, and enriched by intense violet 
at the upper end. 

The history of the species was originally published in the Gardiner's Chronicle of Oct. 7th, 1848, 
in the following words : — "This is a very unexpected addition to the genus Phalaenopsis, of which 
it has exactly the habit. The flowers are small, numerous, and arranged in a loose spike. The lip 
wants the tendrils so remarkable in PA. amabilk and grandlfiora, instead of which it is bright 
rose-colour, with almost the shape of a trowel. It was found in Manilla by Mr. T. Lobb, who sent 
it to Messrs. Veitch, and who describes it as having a spike of flow r ers from twelve to eighteen inches 
long ; that which we saw was not more than four inches long, but it had blossomed at sea, and is 
probably inferior to what it will become hereafter." How inferior, a comparison of this description 
with the present figure will amply show. 

In the year 1849, the younger professor Reichenbach, who has distinguished himself by his 
critical acquaintance with Orchids, republished it in the Linnaa, a German botanical periodical, 
under the name of PA. equestris, he having ascertained that a certain Stauroglottis equestris, described 
by M. Schauer in his account of the dried Orchids collected by Professor Meyer, was not 
distinguishable from Phalaenopsis. We see no necessity for altering the name by which we originally 
made the plant known, even although the specific name equestris was applied to the plant at an earlier 
date. We, however, subjoin M. Eeichenbach's specific character for the convenience of those 
botanists who do not possess the Linnaa : — 

PhcUcenopsis equestris ; fo. oblongis, cuneatis, ped. ex axillis squamarum vetuatarum exortis, terethisculia, 

3-vaginatis, nunc ramosis, superne flexuoais, br. minimis, acutis, p. ph. e. oblongis, acutis, p. ph. i. obovatis, acutis, 

lb. tripartite), partitionibus lateralibus lunatia, obtusis, divaricatis, intermedia oblonga apice in apiculum retusum 
attenuate, callo postice bilobo in basi. 

We did not learn at Mr. Sucker's that any peculiar treatment was given to this plant, whose 
admirable health seems only owing to care, rest, and ample ventilation, combined with the ordinary 
requisites of skilful management. 
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446. Dendrobium album. 
Wight. A neat-looking Indian 
epiphyte, with pure white flowers. 
Introduced by Messrs. Veitch. 
(Fig. 226.) 

The following is the account given by 
Dr. Wight of this species :— 

" Erect, jointed ; stems enlarging from 
the base to the apex, internodes much 
shorter than the leave*. Leaven oblong, 
elliptic, acuminate. Flowers axillary, 
paired, long-peduneled ; sepals orate, 
acute ; lateral ore* falcate ; petals obovato-olli] ti 
larger than the posterior sepal. Lip tliree-lobed ; lateral 
lobes entire, obtuse, middle one cucullate, ovate, acute, 
aaceate at the bane, ciliatc. Flower* pure white. Native 
of the Iyamally Hills. Flowering in September. 'Chit 
is one of the handsomest of the genu I have yet met villi ; 
the large pore white flower* and dark foliage are very 
conspicuous. It seems to be rather rare, a* I have <Hily 
once obtained specimens." — Indian OrcAUU, no. 1 1 1 '•. 

The plant is scarcely distinct from D. nji« | 
in the Butanical Re'jiiter, 1843, t. 5* ; appearing u> .liffrr 
in nothing except a more narrow middle 
lobe of the lip, more dUtinct fringes upon 
it* edge, and an absence of the green tinge 
which has been observed in D. aqumm. 

447. Centhosolenia ticta. 
Hooker. A weedy. looking hot- 
house perennial with mottled leaves. 
Flowers whitish, with a hairy pink 
tube. Belongs to Gesnerads. In- 
troduced at Kew. 

Sent by Mr. Spruce from the bank* of 
the Amazon. It i* remarkable for it* 
beautifully painted, blotched or mottled leave*. 1 1 
are large and white, destitute of the long fringe u. tlir 
limb *o characteristic of C. glabra, and the opposite 
leave* are here nearly equal in size. A procumlieiit nti<l 
creeping plant, growing in dense tufts. Stems bnuirlieil, 
cylindrical, fleshy, downy. Leaves apposite, mi long 
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Begonias. It w first procured for the Royal 
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terete footstalks, ova] or obovate, rather fleshy, crenato-serrate, unequal in bile, hirsutely velvety on both sides, penni- 
nerved and reticulated, the nerves very prominent beneath ; above, many of the leaves are blotched with brown and 
paler green. Peduncles axillary, clustered, single- flowered, bracteated, shorter than the calyx. Bracteos linear, acu. 
minate. Calyx deeply live-partite, the segments lanceolate, acuminate, inciso-serrate, much shorter than the corolla. 
Corolla hirsute, large, white : ttie tube elongated, i n fond ibuli form, running down at the base into a blunt spur i limb 
nt five spreading, rounded lobes, obscurely crenated at the margin. A native of tropical America, and, like its allies, 
of a succulent, decumbent habit. It grows freely in a warm and moist atmosphere, such as is suitable for tropica) 
Orchids. A mixture of light peat-soil and leaf-mould suits it. The pot or pan must be well drained ; and during winter, 
an excess of moisture must be guarded against. It increases readily from cuttings, which root quickly if placed in a warm 
frame, without the aid of a bell-glass.— Alt. Mag., t. 461 1. 

448. Begonia Martian a. Link fy Otto. A tuberous greenhouse plant, with rich rose- 
coloured flowers. Native of Mexico. Flowers in the summer and autumn. (Fig. 227.) 

Occasionally only we find this pretty plant among collections of 
Garden of Berlin, and published by Lint & Otto, from whom 
we borrow the following memorandum and the annexed cut : — 

" The stem is branching, round, green, from three to four 
feet high. The long side of the leaf is nearly three inches long, 
and from one to two inches broad ; the abort side ia scarcely 
one inch in length or breadth ; the upper surface is dark green, 
the tower paler and shining. The teeth sometimes bave a 
short point in front ; the petiole is round ; the panicle short 
and bears but few flowers. From the axils of the leaves grow 
small bulbs. The male flowers have four red petals, of which 
the larger are six lines in length and breadth, and the shorter 
from three to four lines long, and scarcely two broad. The 
female flowers have five petals of very unequal sire. The seed 
vessel is furnished with three wings, of which two are narrow 
and one broadish ; the upper one being obtuse. This species is 
closely allied to Begonia inearnala, but the leaves are differently 
cut at their edges, and quite smooth without ciliss. The panicle 
also has fewer flowers. The tubers of this plant were sent to 
us from Mexico by M. Deppe. Its beautiful flowers last from 
July til) September. Like all Begonias it likes a light soil of 
vegetable mould and loam mixed with river-sand ; it may be 
kept in summer in a protected place in the open air, or in an 
open greenhouse. In autumn the plant dies down, and the 
tuber alone remains behind, which should be kept during 
winter in a temperature or front 45° to 50° Fahr, in a cold 
house until the spring, when it should be planted out in a 
hotbed, where it will soon strike root and flower. The plant 
may be propagated in various ways : 1st, by seeds town in 
pots ; 2nd, by cuttings, which easily take root ; 3rd, by 
dividing the root ; and lastly, by means of the little tubers in 
the axils of the leaves. These fall when the branches die, and 
may be kept during the winter in dry earth, and be in spring 
placed in a hotbed, where they soon take root and come up." 
—Link & Olio, Icona, no. 25. 

449, Stenanthium prigidum. Kunth. {alias 
Veratrum frigidum Chamisw.) A brown-flowered, 
half-hardy, herbaceous plant, belonging to the Order of Melanths. Native of Mexico, where it 
is called Cebadilla de tierra fria. 

This is a perennial grassy-leaved plant, very much like a Tuberose in appearance before it comes into blossom. It 
is remarkable for the dull blackish-purple colour of its flowers, which appear in drooping panicled leafy racemes at the top 
of a leafy stem about 3 feet high. The only interest that attaches to this plant consists in its poisonous qualities. From 
the name under which it was sent home by Mr. Hartweg it may be supposed to furnish a port of the venomous 
Sabadilla seeds of commerce, from which Veratria is prepared. Dr. Schiede says (Lionaa, vol. iv., p. 226,) that the 
inhabitants of Mount Orizaba, where it grows wild, know it to be dangerous to the hones that bite it, and in another 
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place that it it called the " Sevoejs." It is probably a hardy perennial requiring to be grown in peat soil and a rather 
moist situation during rammer. It is increased freely by dividing the old roots when in a elate of rest. It flowers in 
J oao and July, and obtain! a height of 2 or 3 feet. — Journal offforl. Sac., vol. i. 

450. Acacia cochlearis. Wendland. {alias Mimosa cochlearis Labillardirre.) A handsome, 
hardy, greenhouse shrub, with balls of yellow fragrant blossoms, appearing in January and February. 
Native of the West Coast of New Holland. 
(Kg. 228.) 

Thia very pretty ipecie* is one of those with the phyl- 

lodes ending in a sharp point, and the flowers in spherical 

heads. It is nearly allied to A . lanigera, from which it is 

distinguished by its shorter and less acuminate phyUodes, 

which are indistinctly marked by three (or perhaps four) 

parallel veins, instead of being so filled by a crowd of 

veins as to have a regularly striated appearance. In the 

cold Conservatory of the Horticultural Society it is a 

favourite object. The late lamented Mrs, Molloy, whose 
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now before us says, ■ This is one of ojir handsomest shrubs, 
and renders the psssing gale quite fragrant. About the 
Vaase River it exists in great numbers, forming thickets 
intermixed with Jacksonias. It has s rich profusion of 
flowers, snd hss long wreaths and garlands, studded with 
their blossoms, banging from the tree, which usually 
attains the suture of 13 or 14 feet. It blossoms from 
September till the beginning of November, growing in 
black sand, and is most vigorous when there is partial 
moisture, ss upon the banks of rivers." 

451. Spa£EOSTEUA PROPINQUTJK. BlvtXl. 

[alias Kadsura propinqua Wallick.) A hothouse 

climbing shrub, with pale yellow fragrant flowers. 

Native of Nepal. Introduced at Kew. Flowers 

in June. 

Dr. Wsllich, to whom we are indebted for our plants, 
discovered the species on Sheopore and other bills at 
Ijwnkoo, Nepal. Dr. Hooker found it frequent at from 
7—9000 feet in Sikkim- Himalaya, It is a handsome 
and fragrant shrub : the natives eat the fruit, which con- 
sists of many berries attached to a receptacle : the latter 
elongates itself ss the fruit advances to maturity, when 
the whole resemblsa s long bunch of red currants. A 
much branching, twiggy, somewhat climbing shrub, 
glabrous. Leaves alternate, on short petioles, ovate, much 
snd finely acuminated, denticulate at the margin, penni- 
nerved, rather glaucous beneath. Peduncles longer than 
the petioles, axillary, single-flowered, solitary, or two to 
five or six in a fascicle, bearing several remote appressed 
acuminate bracteoles. Male flowers with nine sepals, 
arranged in threes ; the three outer smaller and ealyci- 
form, the six inner petaloid, coriaceous, rotundate, spread- 
ing, pale yellow, eorolloid. Female flowers, according to 
Dr. Wallich, with sepals as in the male. Ovaries very 

small, numerous, fleshy, ovate, imbricated into a subglobose mass. Style none. Berries globose, fleshy, n 
smooth, scarlet, two-seeded, srrsnged in a cylindrical spike, six inches long, with the racbis slightly compressed, 
nmrieated as it were by the numerous tubercles to which the berries were attached. Although not conspicuous as a 
showy flowering plant, yet the smooth leaves, general neat habit, and free growth of this species, make it worthy of 
cultivation. It is well adapted for training up rafters or on trellis-work. The plant from which the drawing was made 
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is growing luxuriantly in light loam, and trained against the glass in the Palm-stove ; it will also succeed in a 
warm green-house. It increases freely by cuttings placed under a bell-glass, and treated in the usual way. — 
Bot. Mag., t 4614. 

452. Centradenia ovata. Klotzsch. A stove herbaceous plant, found by Warczewitz in 
Central America. Flowers pink. Belongs to Melastomads. Introduced by Mr. Mathieu, nursery- 
man, Berlin. 

Stem and branches between spreading and erect, four-cornered, placed in four rows, and covered with close bristle- 
like hairs. Leaves opposite, triple-nerved, stalked, ovate, acute, bright green, smooth and shining above, with stiff bristles 
at the edges, pallid and downy on the veins beneath. Cymes terminal, trichotomous, many-flowered. Petals obovate, 
deep flesh-coloured. Sepals lanceolate, acute, closely ciliated. — Oartenzeitung, 1851, p. 354. 

453. Centradexia divaricata. Klotzsch. A stove herbaceous plant, found by Warczewitz 
in Central America. Flowers white. Belongs to Melastomads. Introduced by Mr. Mathieu, 
nurseryman, Berlin. 

Branches long, straggling, hoary. Leaves membranous, unequal sided, stalked, long, acuminate, shortly narrowed 
at the base, deep green above, closely bristly near the edge, pallid on the under-side, with downy veins ; every other 
one small and persistent Flowers few, terminal. Petals white, obovate. Sepals short, ciliated. — QartenzcUung, 
1851, p. 354. 

454. Nicotiana alata. Link fy Otto, (alias ? N. decurrens Agardh ; alias ? N. persica 
Lindley.) A handsome tender annual, with fragrant white and green flowers. Native of South 
Brazil. Belongs to Nightshades. (Fig. 229.) 

We translate literally the account given of this plant by Link and Otto. " The stem is from four to five feet in 
height, branching, with distant, glandular hairs. The leaves are from three to four or more inches long, and from 
one to two inches broad ; the upper ones are smaller ; they are all decurrent and form narrow wings on the stem, 
obtuse and with a small callous point, but a little repand at the edges and toothed, the teeth having also little callous 
points, on both sides rough with small somewhat closely pressed hairs, and at the edges furnished with distant and 
glandular hairs. The flowers are placed rather far apart from each other on a raceme ; the lower pedicels are 
one inch long, the upper ones are shorter. The rough calyx is not quite an inch in length, tubular ; its teeth 
are long and very narrow. The flowers are white and sweet-scented ; the tube from two to three inches 
long, a little expanding at the top ; the teeth of the limb, eight lines in length, are oval, somewhat expanded, obtuse. 
Stamens as long as the tube. Style somewhat longer. Capsules oblong. The seeds of this plant were sent by M. Sello 
in 1827 from Brazil. They should be sown in the spring in pots, and the seedlings should be planted out in the open 
ground when the frosts are gone. The plant is hardy and may be kept in winter in a temperature of from 38° to 48° 
Fahr., and as such plants as are strongest flower best and produce most seeds, they should be so treated. The soil should 
be light, but rich and mixed with sand. The large white odoriferous flowers, forming nice-looking tufts, render the plant 
suitable for bedding out The flowers close in the day-time and hang down, but open at night If the weather is cloudy 
they open as early as five p.m., but if clear not before six and a half p.m. ; in like manner they shut in the morning at 
six if the weather be clear, but not before seven if it be overcast. * 

Such is the account given by Link & Otto of a plant which we think is beyond all doubt what Sir Henry Willock 
found cultivated in Persia and sent to England as the source of Shiraz Tobacco ; in consequence of which it was called 
N. persica by one of us, and, according to M. Walpers, N. decurrens, by Bishop Agardh. We must, however, observe that 
the Persian plant was not observed to be a perennial ; nor do the leaves appear to have been so distinctly decurrent as 
is represented in the accompanying figure : but the specimens which have been preserved show that the leaves were 
somewhat decurrent, even near the summit of the flowering stem. This identification of plants supposed to be distinct 
leads to the inquiry of how a South Brazilian plant came to be cultivated in Persia as Tobacco f and also whether any 
Brazilian Tobacco is manufactured from it f We trust that some one will be able to answer these questions, as well as 
many others connected with the history of commercial Tobacco ; as, for instance, is any Havannah Tobacco prepared from 
iV. amplexicaulis, as George Don reported ? Is the white-flowered Guatemala Tobacco a species distinct from the Red 
Virginian, N. Tabacum f Are the red-flowered Tobaccos all varieties of N. Tabacum t or do they belong to different 
species, as some pretend ! What yields the pitchy Tobacco of Latakia : or the mild Tobacco of Syria f The Djebele* 
seems to belong to N. Tabacum. Is it true that N. paniculate is cultivated in the East f How came N. rustica to be 
grown in Egypt and Tunis, where it produces the fragrant but strong Tombaki Tobacco, which was shown at the Great 
Exhibition of all Nations ! Of what country is N. rustica certainly a native ! All these are interesting questions, to 
not one of which we believe can a satisfactory answer be found in books. N. alata is lost in English gardens, but might 
perhaps be recovered from Berlin. 
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455. GuiLLSIA SAXIFKA- 
cepolia. Boittier. (allot 
Cochlearia saxifragtefolia De 
Cand.) A hardy herbaceous 
plant, with white Sowers. 
Belongs to Cmcifers. Native 
of the mountains of Persia. 

Thin is a little plant, with 
long, kidney-ahaped or roundish 
leaves, very coarsely notehed, and 
duelling strongly of garlic. The 
flower-steins are about Dine inches 
high, and bear ■ compound corymb 
of Email white flowers resembling # 
those of the common scurvy -glass. 
It hia Dot produced any fruit. It 
is a hard; perennial, growing 
freely in any good rich garden soil, 
and well suited for planting on 
rockwork. It flowers in July and 
August, and ia eaaily increased by 
dividing the old plant* in autumn 
or spring, or by seeds; the planta 
rained from seed will not flower 
before the second season. It mutt 
bo considered a good hardy plant 
for rock work, and rather showy, as 
it flowers abundantly. — Journal 0/ 
/fort. Soe., vol. L 

156. Allium caspium. 
Bieberdein. [alia* Amaryllis 
caspia WUlden&w ; alias Crinum 
caspium Pallas.) A green- flowered 
ugly bulb, from the deserts of 
Western Asia ; flowering in May. 
Native of the desert* of Aatrachan and 
Tczzier. Dr. Stock* find* it in Sonde, 
and obligingly sent bulb* to the Royal 
Gardens, which flowered in May 1851. 
It has so little of the ordinary appearance 
of an Onion, that Willdcnow called it an 
Amitrgliii, and Pallas a Crinum. It has, 
however, all the character* of Allium 
and the same savoury odour. — Dot. Mag., 
I 4598. 

457. Fuchsia tetradactyla. 
JAndley. A small scarlet-flowered 
species, from Guatemala. 

A slender downy plant about two feet 
high, with Tery soft branches of a doll crim- 
son colour. The leaves are opposite, about 
twenty-seven inches long, half of which be- 
long* to their stalks, obovnte-oblong, obtnae, 
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a little blistered in consequence of their lateral veins being much sunken. The flowers, which are small, and deep rose- 
colour, grow singly in the axils of the leaves. The calyx is half an inch long ; the petals much shorter and paler than 
the lobes of the calyx, flat, blunt ; and the stamens much shorter than the petals ; the style longer than all, with a 
large star-shaped stigma divided into four fleshy Anger-like rays. It is nearly allied to F. thymifolia and cyUndriea. 
It appears to be a greenhouse plant As yet it has been grown in sandy peat, but there is reason to believe that it 
will succeed under the same treatment as those numerous hybrids which are to be seen during the summer in every 
greenhouse. Like F. fulgent it has a large fleshy root, so that in autumn it may be stowed away in any corner, where 
it may be kept comparatively dry and free from frost till spring. Its flowers are, however, too small to render it inter- 
esting to any except botanists. — Journal of Hort. Soc, vol. i. 

458. Galeandra devoniana. Lindley. A handsome terrestrial Orchid, from tropical America. 
Flowers cream-coloured and brown. 

This was first detected by Schomburgk on the Rio Negro, a river which discharges itself into the Amazon ; and Mr. 
Spruce has been so fortunate as to meet with it in the same locality, and we received a Wardian case from him in July 
of the present year 1851, containing the flowering specimen in excellent condition, which we here represent. Schom- 
burgk saw it growing five to six feet high, and in clusters or patches from ten ttywelve feet in circumference. Stems 
uniform to the base (no pseudo-bulbs), clustered, three to five or six feet high, scaly below, leafy above : leaves much 
sheathing at the base, linear-ensiform, acuminated, striated, glabrous, membranaceous. Panicle terminal, with few but 
large flowers ; branches and peduncles bracteated. Sepals and petals spreading and slightly ascending, lanceolate, 
striated, darkish-purple, green at the margin and at the base externally. Lip very large, projecting, white, tipped and 
streaked with purple, broadly obovate, obscurely three-lobed, the sides meeting so as to form a lax tube around the 
column, intermediate or spreading, deflexed, retuse : near the base within are four lamellae. Column within the tube- 
like portion of the labellum, slightly winged at the margin. Anther with a large, downy, erect crest This is a tropical 
terrestrial Orchid, and therefore requires to be kept in a warm stove or Orchideous house. It may be potted in turfy 
peat-soil made rather firm in the pot, and well drained. In winter it must be so placed as not to suffer from excess 
of moisture, either in the atmosphere or in the soil. — Bot. Mag., t 4610. 

459. Hermannia inflata. Link 8f Otto. A greenhouse shrub, with large inflated calyxes 
and short purple corollas. Said to be a native of Mexico. Belongs to 

Byttneriads. Introduced by the Berlin Garden. (Fig. 280.) 

The stem of this is upright, from one to two feet high, and like the leaves, calyx, and 
seed-vessels, covered with thick stellate hairs. The leaves are one inch long, and from 
eight to ten lines broad, shortly pointed, finely notched, with five principal nerves, them- 
selves branching into smaller nerves, somewhat wrinkled, very hairy, bnt still greenish. 
The petiole is from two to three lines long. The flowers proceed from the axils of 
the upper leaves, are bent downwards, and have a peduncle four lines long. The calyx 
is inflated, membranous, thinly covered with hairs, and has five short ovate teeth. The 
petals, five in number, are little longer than the calyx, and are of a dark purple red 
colour. The five stamens are composed of expanded filaments, growing a little together 
at their base, and of long anthers, extending to a point The seed-vessels are five- 
cornered, have five furrows, and five cells, each containing many seeds. Styles five, 
united. We received the seeds of this £lant from Temascaltepec, in Mexico, where 
they were collected by M. Deppe. It is the only Hermannia hitherto found out of 
South Africa, and there is no doubt that the plant is a Hermannia. It flowers with us 
in August and September, but has not yet produced any seeds. It likef , in summer, an 
open situation, not too much exposed to the sun, and in winter a temperature of 
from 50° to 54° Fahr. In winter the plant is tender, and requires a good place near 
the light The soil should be half loam and half loam and river-sand. It may be easily 
propagated by cuttings. — Link <fc Otto. 

We reproduce the account of this singular plant, in the hope that some one may 
find it among his collections. We have seen nothing like it from Mexico ; but we can 
hardly distinguish it from a species of Hermannia found by Forbes at Algoa Bay. 

460. Coreopsis pilifolia. Hooker. A handsome hardy annual, 
with bright yellow flowers. Native of Texas. Belongs to Composites. 
(Kg. 231.) 

Although introduced to this country by the late Mr. Drummond, almost twenty 
years ago, this plant is still scarcely known in cultivation. It has, however, been lately 
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m oblivion by the Preach, and richly deserves * place in all gardens or hardy lovtn. The stems grew about 
three feet high, and bear a profusion of rich golden- 
yellow flowers with a crimson disk. " Of all the 
narrow and divided-leaved species of Coreopsis," says 
Sir William Hooker, •' this has unquestionably the 
narrowest foliage, and which, if examined carefully, 
exhibits the moat fleshy texture, the underside semi- 
terete and presenting no appearance of a nerve or 
costs, which indeed is only indicated on the upper 
aide by the presence of a furrow. Its nearest ally 
is perhaps C. tenuijolia ; but there, besides the dif- 
ference in foliage, the disk is described as being of 
the same colour as the ray, and the florets of tlie ray 
much narrower." 

461. Potkntilla ambigua. Camlet- 
tedet. A handsome prostrate perennial, 
with fine yellow flowers. Native of the 
Himalaya. Belongs to Koseworts. Intro- 
duced at Kew. 

A well-marked, hardy, Himalayan species of Po- 
toutilla, with a compact habit and large yellow 
flowers, produced abundantly during the bummer 
months. Jacquemont detected it in fissures of 
rocks in Kanaor, near Rogui, elev. 30(10 feet, in 
about lat. 82°, long. E. 781", where it was likewise 
found by Capt. Henry Strachey ; thence it appears 
to extend eastward through Nepal to Sikkim- 
Himalaya, where it was found by Dr. Hooker in 
woods at an elevation of from 12-13,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. Its nearest affinity is with 
P. erioearpa Wall. ; but there the stem is scarcely 
leafy, and the leaflet* are longer and much more 
divided. From a woody perennial root, many 
closely-placed stems diverge : they are ascending, 
six inches to a foot long, frequently purple, leafy, 
clothed with soft silky hairs, aa is, more or leas, 
every part of the plant Leaves On longUh petioles 
(which have two large, ovate usually entire stipules 
at the base), ternate ; leaflets euneato-obovate, trifld at the apex, of a flrmiah texture, glaucous beneath, the lateral ones 
sessile, the terminal one on a short petiolule. Peduncles slender, terminal, single-flowered. Flowers large, yellow. 
Calyx with Ave large, obovale, spreading bracteas, glaucous beneath, entire. Petals large, rather obeordate than 
obovate. A native of the elevated regions of the Himalaya, and sufficiently hardy to endure the cold of this climate during 
the last winter. Till it has stood the test of a severe winter, however, it may be desirable to keep a few plants in pots 
tinder protection, for, being of a Buffruticose habit, it may probably suffer from severe frost. It is a free-growing 
species, increasing rapidly by its ■toloniferons roots, and soon forming a large patch. It continues to flower until late in 
tho autumn.— Bat. Mag., 1. 1613. 

462. VaCciniith Rollisoni. Hooker. An evergreen greenhouse bush, with red flowers and 
short blunt leaves. Native of Java. Introduced by Messrs. Rollison. 

From the collection of Messrs. Rollison, Tooting Nursery, where it produced it* rich scarlet flowers in August, 
1851. Introduced by their collector, who found it growing on the lava of the "silent volcanoes' 1 of Java, on the 
highest land in the island. We have specimens of the same from Salak mountain, Java, from Mr. Thomas Lobb. It 
forms a handsome evergreen bush, with glossy Box-like leaves, and what ia wanted in the number of flowers, is compen- 
sated by their beauty of colour. It does not appear to be anywhere described, either under Vnccinium or Agepetea. 
It is not Agejiettt micmphylia Jnnghuns, for that ha* leave* three to four inches long. Requires to be treated a* a 
greenhouse phut. In the summer it may be placed in the open air in a shady place. Like the rest of this tribe of 
plants, it thriven in light sandy peat-soil, and is readily increased by cuttings Bol, Mag., t. 4612. 
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463. Nymphs scutifolia. Be Candolle. [alias N. capensis Thunherg.) A most beautiful 
hothouse aquatic, with large blue flowers. Native of the Cape of Good Hope. (Fig. 282.) 

We have two bine Nymphaas in cultivation, both called N. canilca. Of them, one, which is very common, it a native 
of the Nile, and has leaves without indentations, and small flowers : the other, found at the Cape of Good Hope, baa 
flowers four times as large, with four time* aa many petals and stamens, and leaves with cosrse indentations at the edge ; 
this is as much more rare as it. is more beautiful ; it is sometimes called X. cganca in Gardens. Concerning the wild 
habits of the last, now figured after a beautiful design in Van Houtte's Flort da Sara tt da Jardini, we hare little 
information ; Dr. Harvey says it is the only Cspe water-lily, and is found in various parts of the colony ; Thnnberg 
gives the streams at Lange Kloof. What we certainly know is, that it is by very far the handsomest blue water-lily 
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— oxyeedrua. No. 304, fig. 156 
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Achimenea viscida. No. 329, fig. 155 
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— flavidum. Plate 66, No. 372 

— roeeum. Plate 60 

— species of. Plates 60 and 66 

— auavisaiimini. Plate 66 
Agarista neriifolia. No. 432 

— Pohlii. No. 432 
Air-plant, the rosy. Plate 60 

— the sweetest Plate 66 
Allamanda neriifolia. No. 426 
Allium caspium. No. 456 
Amaryllis blanda. Plate 68 
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— the bland. Plate 68 
Andromeda crassifolia. No. 432 

— neriifolia. No. 432 
Angnecum arcuatum. No. 396, fig. 1 9P 

— monodon. No. 373, fig. 187 
Aphelandra longiracemosa. Plate 53 

— longiscapa. Plate 53 
Aponogete, the two-rowed. Plate 43 
Aponogeton distachyon. Plate 44 
Arancaria CookiL No. 403 
Arbutus mollis. No. 392 

— varians. No. 392, fig. 197 

— xalapensis. No. 392 
Ariza. Plate 59 

Aster sikkimensis. No. 272 
Astrapssa mollis. No. 334 
Ataccia cristate. No. 374 
Atropa acuminata. No. 366 
Azalea, Chinese species. Plate 70 
— indica, calycina. Plate 70 

Banistbria HucnoifATA. No. 367 
Begonia Martians. No. 448, fig. 227 

— semperfloraDs. No. 421, fig. 

213 
Berberis angulosa. No. 36 1 

— Darwinii. Plate 46 

— empetrifolia, var. coneata. 

No. 388, fig. 194 

— gracilis. No. 361 

— pallida. No. 309, fig. 158 

— trifoliate. No. 333, fig. 168 

— umbellate. No. 361, fig. 181 



Berberry, the Darwin. Plate 46 
Besleria inodora. No. 340 
Biirenaria Hadwenii. No. 332 
Bistort, the bilberry-leaved. Plate 37 

— the brown. Plate 37 
Bletia patula. No. 335, fig. 169 
Brasavola acaulis. No. 428, fig. 21 6 
Bromelia longifolia. Plate 65 

— the long-leaved. Plate 65 
Browallia Jamiesoni No. 314, fig. 1 60 
Brownssa ariza. Plate 59 
Butterfly plant, the pink. Plate 72 

Cactus, the hybrid cbbnatb. Plate 62 
Calanthe australis. No. 404 

— yeratrifolia. No. 404 
Calceolaria tetragona. No. 337* fig. 1 70 
Callicarpa japonica. No. 438, fig. 221 
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Campanula colorata. No. 250 

— Moorcroftiana. No. 250 

— vinceeflora. No. 277, fig. 

142 
Camptosema rubicundum. No. 440 
Cantua buxifolia. Plate 49 

— the box-leaved. Plate 49 
Capsicum cereolum. No. 402, fig. 202 
Caragana triflora. No. 420, fig. 212 
Castalia magnifica. Plate 50 
Catasetum citrinnm. No. 327 

— sanguineum. No. 445, fig 
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Cattleya Leopoldi. No. 398 

— pallida. Plate 48 

— the pallid. Plate 48 
Ceanothus cuneatus. No. 378 
Centradenia divaricata. No. 453 

— ovata. No. 452 
Centranth, the long-flowered. Plate 67 
Cen trail thus macroaiphon. Plate 67 
CentroBolenia picta. No. 447 
Cerasus nepalensis. No. 346, fig. 174 
Cereus superbus. No. 273 
Cheirisanthera a troaan guinea. No. 329 
Chelone gentianoides. Plate 71 
Cherry, the Barbados. Plate 41 
Chrysobactron Hookeri. No. 389. 
Chysis aurea. No. 308 
Cleisostoma bicolor. No. 368, fig. 185 
Clematis graveolens. No. 331, fig. 167 

— hexapetala. No. 399 

— hexasepala. No. 399 
Coelogyne humilis. Plate 51 

— maculata. Plate 39 
Collinsia multicolor. Plate 55 

— the many-coloured. Plate 55 
Coreopsis filifolia. No. 460, fig. 231 
Coriaria nepalensis. No. 359, fig. 180 
Cotoneaster thymifolia. No. 405, fig. 203 
Crinum caspium. No. 456 

Cyclosis maculata. No. 327 
Cymbidium elegans. Plate 69 

— giganteum. Plate 69, and 

No. 279, fig. 143 

— humile. Plate 51 
Cyperorchis elegans. Plate 69 

Dammara obtcsa. No. 416, fig. 209 
Dendrobe, the white and sanguine. Plate 

57 
Dendrobe*, a catalogue of. Plate 57 
Dendrobium albosanguineum. Plate 57 

— album. No. 446, fig. 226 

— clavatum. No. 379, fig. 189 

— Gibsoni. No. 406, fig. 204 

— villosulum. No. 348, fig. 

175. 
Desfontainea spinosa. No. 407 
Deutzia gracilis. No. 249, fig. 121 



Deutzia staminea. No. 385 
Diapensia barbulata. No. 347 

— cuneifolia. No. 347 
Diospyros ample xicaulis. No. 271, fig. 

139 
Dombeya mollis. No. 334 

— viburniflora. No. 284 
Drimiopsis maculata. No. 343, fig. 1 72 

ECHINOCACTUS LEU C A NTH US. No. 290 

— strep tocaulon. No. 292 
£chinopsis campylacantha. No. 290 
Epidendrum aciculare. No. 302 

— coriifolium. No. 356 

— humile. Plate 57 

— linearifolium. No. 302 

— patens. No. 394, fig. 1 98 

— quadratum. No. 310 

— replicatum. No. 443, fig. 
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— volutum. No. 427, fig. 2 1 5 
Eremostachys laciniata. No. 349, fig. 

176 
Eucalyptus coccifera. No. 369 

— globulus. No. 298, fig. 153 
Eucryphia cordifolia. No. 410 
Eugenia orbiculata. No. 270 
Euonymus fimbriatus. No. 3 1 6, fig. 1 62 
Eurybia alpina. No. 352, fig. 177 

Fagoptrum cyhosuh. No. 434, fig. 219 
Fagus obliqua. No. 439 
Ficus virgata. No. 4 1 4, fig. 207 
Fitz-Roya patagonica. No. 387 
Fortuncea chinensis. No. 364 
Franciscea calycina. No. 340 

— confertiflora. No. 340 
Fuchsia tetradactyla. No. 457 

Galrandra dkvomiana. No. 458 
Gaultheria nummulariae. No. 435, fig. 
220 

— nummularioides. No. 435 

— repens. No. 435 
Geissois racemosa. No. 417 
Gomphostylis Candida. Plate 39 
Graellsia saxifragiefolia. No. 455 



Grammatophyl, the showy. Plate 69 
Grammatophyllum, species of. Plate 69 
— speciosum. Plate 69 

Grevillea lavandulacea. No. 386 

— rosea. Plate 56, No. 386 

— the rosy. Plate 56 

Habrharia incisa. No. 283 
Hebeclinium ianthinum. No. 299, fig. 
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HeJcia sanguinolenta. No. 362, fig. 1 82 
Helleborus atro-rubens. No. 317 
Hermannia inflata. No. 459, fig. 230 
Hillia longiflora. No. 330 

— parasitica. No. 330, fig. 166 
Hollbollia acuminata. Plate 45 

— the tapering. Plate 45 
Hoya Cumingiana. No. 382, fig. 192 

Impatikns platypbtala. No. 430. 

— pulcherrima. No. 430 
Ionopsis tenera. No. 276, fig. 141 
Ixora javanica. No. 342 

JOSSINIA ORBICULATA. No. 270 

Justicia lilacina. Plate 53 

— longiracemosa. Plate 53 

Kadbura propinqua. No. 451 
Kennedys splendens. No. 440 

Labichra divkrsifolia. Plate 52 

— the various-leaved. Plate 52 
Lapageria rosea. No. 412 

Lauras Persea. No. 313 
Leopardanthus scandens. Plate 69 
Leucothoe* crassifolia. No. 432 

— neriifolia. No. 432 
Ligustrum japonicum. No. 391, fig. 196 
Lilium Loddigesianum. Plate 58 

— sinicum. No. S84, fig. 193 
Lily, the Loddiges. Plate 58 
Limonia Laureola. No. 318 
Lindleya mespiloides. No. 425, fig. 21 4 
Lomatia ferruginea. No. 437 
Lycaste leucantha. No. 297, figs. 151-2 
Lysimachia Candida. No. 370 
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Malpiobia glabra. Plata 41 
Maxillaria concava. No. 312, fig. 159 
Medinilla javanensis. No. 281 
Melastoma javanensia. No. 281 
Mimosa m-uguensis. No. 397, fig. 200 
Mormodes aromaticam. No. 326 

airo-parpureum. No. 320, 

and No. 321 

— barbatum. No. 320 

— buccinator. No. 325 

— Cartoni. No. 323 

— cochlearis. No. 450 

— lineatum. No. 322 

— lentiginosum. No. 324 

— luxatum. No. 328 
_ pardinum. No. 327 

Myanthus sanguineus. No. 445 
Myrtus orbienlata. No. 270 

NlCOTIAKA ALATA. No. 454, fig. 229 

— decurrens. No. 454. 

— peraica. No. 454. 
Nymphaaa elegans. No. 393, 

— rubra. Plate 50 

— scntifolia. No. 463, fig. 232 

Oncid, thb thrbb-tonqued. Plate 63 
Oncidia mierochila, species of. Plate 63 
Oncidium barbatum No. 296, fig. 150 

— deltoideum. No. 257, fig. 128 

— digitatnm. No. 267, fig. 138 

— gracile. No. 252, fig. 123 

— HartwegiL No. 262, fig. 183 

— Karwinskii. No. 260, fig. 1 31 

— lunatam. No. 251, fig. 122 

— nanum. No. 259, fig. 130 

— oblongatum. No. 266, fig. 137 

— pnlvinatum. No. 255, fig. 126 

— pumilum. No. 261, fig. 132 

— retusum. No. 265, fig. 136 

— Schliraii. No. 444 

— serpens. No. 254, fig. 125 

— sphegiferam. No. 253, fig. 124 

— suave. No. 264, fig. 135 

— Sattoni. No. 258, fig. 129 

— trilingae. Plate 63 

— unguiculatum. No. 263,fig. 1 34 
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Oncidinm Weatworthianum. No. 256, 

fig. 127 
Ophiopogon prolifer. No. 401 
Orchis incisa. No. 283 

Passiflora penduli flora. No. 294 
Pavetta javanica. No. 342. 
Pentstemon azureus. Plate 64 

— gentianoidea. Plate 7 1 

— the azure. Plate 64 

— Wrightii. No. 422 
Periphragmos dependent Plate 49 
Pernettya ciliaris. No. 408 
Persea gratissima. No. 31 3 
Phatanopsis equestris. Plate 72 

— rosea. Plate 72 
Philadelphia SatsumL No. 375, fig. 1 88 
Phileaia buxifolia. No. 423 
Phyllocactns speciosissuno-erenatus. 

Plate 62 
Physochlaina grandiflora. No. 424 
Pimelia macrocephala. No. 275, fig. 

140 
Pifltia Stratiotes. No. 268, fig. 1 39 
Pitcairnia cinnabarina. No. 274 

— exacapa. No. 353 

— fulgens. No. 311 

— Montalbensis. No. 350 
Pittospornm glabratum. No. 395 
Platanthera incisa. No. 283, fig. 145 
Platycarya strobilaoea. No. 365 
Platycode, the Chinese. Plate 61 
Platycodon chinense. Plate 61 

— grandiflornm. Plate 61 
Pleione humilia. Plate 51 

— lagenaria. Plate 39 

— maculata. Plate 39 

— species of. Plate 51 

— the bottle. Plate 39 

— the humble. Plate 51 

— the spotted. Plate 39 
Podocarpus nubigena. No. 431, fig. 21 8 
Polygonum acutatum. No. 434 

— brunonis. Plate 37 

— cymosum. No. 434 

— emarginatum. No. 434 

— vacciniifolium. Plate 37 
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Ponera striata. No. 295, fig. 149 

Potentilla ambigua. No. 461 

Primula involucrata. No. 409, fig. 20.5 

— sikkimensis. No. 413 
Pyxidanthera barbulata. No. 347 
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Ranunculus Olyssiponkwbis. No. 360 

— spicatus. No. 360 
Rhamnu8 croceus. No. 351 

— hirsutus. No. 358, fig. 179 
Rhododendron myrtifolium. No. 269 
Rhynchospermumjasminoides. No. 287, 

fig. 147 
Rogiera Menechma. No. 300, fig. 154 

— versicolor. No. 336 
Rondeletia versicolor. No. 336 
Rosa Fortuniana. No. 339, fig. 171 

Sags, thb false scarlet. Plate 40 
— the Gesnera-flowered. Plate 47 
Salpiglossis atropurpurea. No. 442 

— Barclayana. No. 442 

— picta. No. 442 

— sinuata. No. 442, fig. 223 

— straminea. No. 442 
Salpingantha coccinea. Plate 53 
Salvia Candelabrum. No. 429, fig. 217 

— ciliata. Plate 40 

— gesnerseflora, Plate 47 

— pseudococcinea. Plate 40 
Sarracenia purpurea. No. 285, fig. 146 
Saurauja macrophylla, No. 289, fig. 

148 
Saxe-Gothiea conspicua. No. 380, fig. 
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Saxifraga aspera. No. 436 

— flagellaris. No. 436 

— setigera. No. 436 
Schoania oppositifolia. No. 278 
Scuticaria Hadwenii. No. 332 
Sedum Kamtchaticum. No. 338 
Siphocampyl, the small-mouthed. Plate 

44 
Siphocampylus amorous. No. 411, fig. 
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Siphocampylus hainatus. No. 291 

— microstoma. Plate 44 

Skimmia japonica. No. 318, fig. 163 
Smilacina amcana. No. 282 
Sobralia sessilis. No. 286 
Sphserostema propinquum. No. 45 1 
Spirsea calloaa. No. 38 1 , fig. 191 

— Douglasii. No. 354, fig. 178 

— laxiflora. No. 363, fig. 183 
Stauroglottis equestris. Plate 72 
Stenanthium frigidum. No. 449 
Stenocarpus Forsteri. No. 441, fig. 
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Stigmaphyllon mucronatum. No. 367 
Swammerdamia glomerata. No. 390, 

fig. 195 



Tacca cristata. No. 374 

— RafBesiana. No. 374 
Tamarindus indica. No. 293 

— officinalis. No. 293 
Thibaudia macrantha. No. 288 
Trichopil, the carmine. Plate 54 
Trichopilia coccinea. Plate 54 

— marginata. Plate 54 

— species of. Plate 54 
Tropreolura pendulum. No. 301 

— speciosum. No. 433 
Tbyrsacanth, the lilac. Plate 53 
Thyrsacanthus lilacinus. Plate 53 

Vaccinium Rollissoni. No. 462 
Vanda furva. Figured, Plate 42 
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i Vanda insignia. No. 341 

— species of. Plate 42 
.naveolens. Plate 42 

— the three-coloured. Plate 42 

— tricolor. Plato 42 

| Veronica Andersonii. Plate 38. 
! — the Anderson. Plate 38 

Wahlknbbroia tiwc^floha. No. 277, 

fig. 142 

' Wallicbia densiflora. No. 344 
— oblongifolia. No. 344 
Water-lily, the crimson. Plate 50 

Zamu Lindleti. No. 976 

— Skinneri. No. 377 
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